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NOTICE. 
Dr BrunTon has informed us, that he has discovered himself to have made a mistake 


7 t: and could a greater compliment be paid 
to an anonymous than to have his verses undoubtingl : 
person of her and genius. and 
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Page 19, for tract, read trait. | = 
29, for “+ bards of Scotland,” read “ bards of England.” 
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| 
in supposing the pathetic little poem which we quoted from his Memoir to have been ii 
a composition of Mrs Brunton. It was written by a gentleman who has favoured us Ry 
occasionally with several elegant pieces of poetry for this journal,—and, what is ape: M2 
lar enough, this very poem is actually to be found in our Number for. October 18 7- « 
Mrs Brunton must have been struck with some resemblance in it to the state of her |) Ae 
own feelings at the time, and accordingly copied it with a Very slight variation,—a prac- ma 
tice to which she was 80 little given, that it was scarcely possible for Dr Brunton not to me OF 
have fallen into this error. Magazine poets may learn from this—that their thost eases 
beautiful effusions are almost as much concealed from the eye of the world as if'they ai 
remained in their cabinets ; yet there may be one reader in a thousand. to whom these Ba 
verses give pleasure or consolation, and that reader may be a Mrs Brunton. i ey 
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ON THE PLAGUE AT MALTA. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senp you, for insertion in your 
_- Journal, a letter: which I lately re- 
ceived from a gentleman of high cha- 
racter and respectability, who was re- 
sident at Malta during the plague 
in that island in 1813. You may 
depend upon the accuracy of his in- 

formation.—I am, &c. 


London, 2d February 1819. 
My Dear Friend,—In compliance 
with your request, I to give 
you some account of the plague which 
hace at Malta during my resi- 
ence there. I must, however, pre- 
mise, that, having retained no memo- 
randa on the subject, I can only de- 
tail a few of the most striking circum- 
stances as they occur tome. 
Bas It has never, I believe, been fully 
-_ ascertained how the plague was intro- 
- duced into Malta ; but as, at the time 
| of its appearance, the island main- 
_ tained an extensive commercial inter- 
»~ course with Egypt, where the disease 
"> was unusually fatal, there is reason to 
suppose that some infected articles 
’ from thence had been concealed, and 


deposited in the Lazaretto for purifi- 


_@ cation. The first case which excited 


©) alarm occurred towards the end of 
April 18t8. A Maltese physician 

© having been requested to visit a child, 
» the daughter of a shoemaker in Val- 
|) letta, soon perceived that his patient 
© had a fever of no ordinary descrip- 
® tion; and the suspicions which had 


7} deen excited by the appearance of 
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landular swellings were confirmed on | 


the death of the child, when small 
livid marks. were observed on the 
body. These circumstances were 
communicated to the Government ; 
and, as the mother of the child was 
seized with similar symptoms, it was 
deemed necessary to prevent all un- 
necessary intercourse with this ill- 
fated family. Measures were like- 
wise taken to discover those who had 
recently frequented the house; and 
‘several persons were, in consequence, 
placed under observation. In the 
‘mean time, the woman died ; and her 
husband was removed to the Laza- 
retto, where he in like manner was 
taken ill, and died. Various were 
now the opinions of medical men in 

tothe nature of the malady. 
The principal officers of the British 


Medical Staff concurred in pronounc- 


ing it the plague ; and some of those 
gentlemen were no strangers to that 
malady, having witnessed its ravages 
in the British camp during the’ first 
Egyptian expedition. This opinion, 
‘however, was strenuously opposed b 

‘the Maltese practitioners in ree | 
although none of them were, from 
their own experience, competent to 
Amid this contrariety of opi- 
nions, there could be no doubt as to 


beginning of May, the 
issued a proclamation, by which the 
churches, the courts of judicature, the 
theatre, and other places of public re- 
sort, were required to be shut, until 
the nature of the disease could be ful- 
ly ascertained ‘stich’ further re- 
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a the expediency of adopting measures 
gy of precaution. Accordingly, in “the 
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visitation, it was pleasing to observe 
the zeal and alacrity with which the 
principal inhabitants came forward 
to render themselves useful. Large 
sums were subscribed in aid of those 


strictions on the intercourse of the 
inhabitants were imposed as the cir- 
cumstances of the case seemed to war- 
rant. These measures were, doubt- 
less, wise and salutary ; but, unfor- 
tunately, - their efficacy was greatly 
counteracted by the incredulity of the 
Maltese. Naturally averse to believe 
what they could not contemplate with- 
out horror, the people listened with 
eagerness to the assurances of those 
whose professional knowledge they 
with deference. 
therefore, did not hesitate to evade 
the observance of restrictions which, 
under any circumstances, must be 
irksome, but which were now judged 
arbitrary and oppressive, in propor- 
tion as they were considered unne- 
cessary. ‘The English families, in the 
mean time, adopted the more prudent 
system of rigid seclusion. If public 
duty required the master of the house 
to go out, the other members of the 
family were closely shut up ; and the 
result proved the wisdom of this pre- 
caution, inasmuch as of the numerous 
British residents few or none fell vic- 
tims to the plague. 

‘The progress of the disease wasat first 
so very slow, that hopes began to be en- 
tertained of its having been totally ex- 
tinguished, by the timely removal to the 
Lazaretto of those who were discovered 
to have held communication with the 
family first attacked. Towards the 
middle of May, however, several sud- 
den deaths occurred in different dis- 
tricts of Valletta, and, on examina- 
tion of the bodies of the deceased, 
pestilential marks were invariably dis- 
covered. Those persons, it is proba- 
ble, had cone their illness, under 
the apprehension of being separated 
from their families, or deserted by 
their neighbours. ‘The town was now 
divided into various districts, sepa- 
rated from each other by barriers, 
which none were suffered by the .po- 
lice-guards to pass, except » fi public 
functionaries, who were distinguished 
by ae particular badge, or such other 
persons as were furnished with 
vernment permits. An additional La- 
zaretto, or pest-hospital, was estab- 
lished at Fort-Manuel, an out- 
which, from its airy and ‘aioe: 


tuation, seemed admirably calculated 


for that purpose; and thither the 
sick, and those under circumstances 
of very strong suspicion, were gene- 
relly removed. Amid this afflicting 


who were prevented from exercising 
their u otcupations. Some pro- 
moted the observance of the Govern- 
ment regulations within: their respec- 
tive districts, while others visited 
those parts of the town where the dis- 
ease prevailed most, encouraging the 
desponding, administering to the 
wants of the poor, and aiding the pub- 
lic officers in the discharge of their 
painful duties. But, in spite of every 
precaution, the disease was gaining 
ound ; and those few persons who 
ad been induced to attend the sick 
in the pest-hospitals, and to bury the 
dead, were themselves daily falling 
victims to the malady. Amongst the 
difficulties to be encountered at this 
period, one of the most formidable 
was that of providing for services of 
such imminent danger. Amid this 
embarrassment, the ‘volun tender 
ot a few convicts, on condition of 
being set at liberty after a certain pe- 
riod of service, was gladly accepted ; 
and the number was increased b 
some Forzati, or galley-slaves, from 
Sicily, whom the Government of that 
island had permitted to voluntee 
their services under similar contli+ 
tions. Had these unfortunate 
availed themselves of the oileskin 
dresses, and other means of preven- 
tion afforded them, I have no doubt 
that several might have survived to 
claim the reward of their useful la- 
bours. But, having necessarily free 
access to infected houses for the re- 
moval of the sick and the dead, and 
being little calculated by their pre- 
vious habits to resist the temptations 
thus afforded them, they too general- 
ly gave themselves up to riot and ex- 
cess, and rushed, as it were, into the 
arms of death. I remember, how- 
ever, to have seen one of those per- 
sons, who, though incessantly occu- 


go- pied for several months in his perilous 


functions, entirely escaped infection, 
and survived to return to Sicily. But 


es thes 


at 

ti 
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such instances were of rare occurrence ; 

and the exemption of this person ae 

might, perhaps, be owing, in some ae 

degree, to a physical peculiarity.— Bs 

One of the most appalling spectacles ae 
exhibited during the plague, was that re 
of the dead cart moving along through 
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» the now silent and deserted streets, 


while the wretches by whom it was 
attended, maddened by excess, or fran- 
tic from :despair, too often shocked 
those whom curiosity attracted to their 


_ ‘windows, by their profane mirth, and 


offensive ribaldry. I advert chiefly to 
the earlier periods of the plague ; tor, 
in course of time, there was less diffi- 


eulty in procuring more responsible 


persons for such services, either from 


‘amongst those who had recovered from 


the disease, or trom the numerous 
‘Levantines who resorted to the island 
from motives of interest. Several, too, 
of the prisoners of war, began to vo- 


dunteer their services, on receiving 
' large wages, and under the promise 
_ of being liberated after a stated period 


of service; and I am happy to add, 
that a large proportion of them sur- 
vived to claiin the fulfilment ef this 


i’ engagement. The persons thus en- 


gaged were now regularly ciassed. 
Some were appointed to attend in the 
pest-hospitals, under the direction of 
the medical officers ; others were ex- 
clusively employed in the burial of 
the dead ; and a great proportion were 
“occupied in a service of — dan- 


‘$e that of removing, from infected 


uses, the various articles of furni- 
ture and wearing apparel, which were 
burned or purified, as circumstances 


. anight require. Over each of these 
departments persons of respectability, 


and experience, (amongst whom were 
several merchants who had resided 


long in the Levant,) were appointed 


to preside, while the general superin- 
tendence of the executive departments 
owas vested in the Inspector General 


of Police. 


It were difficult to convey an ade- 
quate idea of the various and com- 


» plicated miseries to which the plague 


gave rise. Besides the suspension 


+ of judicial proceedings, the discon- 


4 
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tinuance of public worship, and the 
general cessation of social intercourse, 
there was a total stagnation of com- 
merce ; and extreme difficulty was ex- 
perienced in procuring supplies ade- 
quate to the wants of so large a popu- 


‘lation. Shunned by our Sicilian, and 


even by our Barbaresque neighbours, 
— whom the island mainly 

for provisions, the horrors of fa- 
mine must have ensued, had net the 
Government adopted prompt and -effi- 
cacious measures to ward off this ad- 
ditional calamity. The markets, like 
other places of public resort, were 


shut ; and thé various necessaries of 
life were conveyed by means of carts, 
which plied at regular hours through 
the different districts of Valletta. 
Butcher’s meat and vegetables were 
received in water mixed with vinegar. 
Bread alone might be received with 
safety ; for by a kind provision of Pro- 
vidence, corn is, in the language of 
the Lazaretto, a non-susceptible arti- 
cle, and, as such, is always exempted 
from the performance of quarantine. 
Of the danger of neglecting the pre- 
cautions I have just mentioned, a re- 
markable instance now occurs to me. 
An eminent Maltese physician, one of 
the members of the Council of Health, 
happened to be at his door when the 
provision cart stopped. Having di- 
rected a certain quantity of meat to 
be weighed out for the use of his 
family, he inadvertently received it 
from the hands of the butcher, in- 
stead of allowing the latter to plunge 
it, as usual, into water. ‘The butcher, 
though not conscious of his. situation, 
had been previously infected, for, be- 
fore completing his usual round, he 
betrayed unequivocal symptoms 
plague. ‘The physician was shortly 
afterwards taken ill, and in the course 
of two or three days both died. You 
‘are aware, that in nothing is caution 
more requisite than in the receipt of 
letters ; but after being cut, and for a 
short time exposed to the fumigation 
arising from burning straw, mixed 
with various ingredients, of which the 
most essential are sulphur and vine- 
gar, ve may be handled with 
perfect safety. 

Amid the general distress, the 
‘Maltese found a great resource in 
the recitation their 
ercises. In evening especially, 
the whole town protean 3 with the 
Ave Maria, the respective families 
being assembled at the doors, or on 
the flat roofs of their houses; and 
the circumstances of the times seemed 
‘to add a fervour to their devotions 
which rendered them peculiarly im- 
pressive. Although the churches were 
shut, many of the clergy were very 
actively and usefully employed in the 
exercise of their professionai duties. 
‘The friars, in particular, were ex- 
tremely assiduous in their attendance 
-on the sick and the dying ; and seve- 

min the people with great 
effect, inducing them to comply more 
readily with the salutary regulations 
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of Government. Of this I witnessed 


the following instance. In a district 
called the Manderaggio, inhabited 
only by the very lowest order of the 
people, the streets were so exceedingly 
narrow, and the houses contained so 
many families, that when the plague 
was once introduced, it became im- 
possible to effect a separation of the 
sick from the uninfected, as in other 
districts. It was therefore deemed 
advisable to form an encampment in 
an airy situation by the sea, to which 
the inhabitants of the Manderaggio 
might be removed, while their hou- 
ses, especially those where the plague 
had prevailed, should be thoroughly 
purified and ventilated. When their 
removal was proposed, they unani- 
mously protested against it, declarin 

that nothing but absolute force shoul 

induce them to quit their houses. A 
friar of a neighbouring convent, on 
being apprised of this, came forward 
and harangued them on the folly of 
their conduct. He conjured them, as 
they valued their own lives, and those 
of their wives and children, to accede 
voluntarily to a measure which could 
have no other object than their safety, 


panied by one or two attendants only. 
I have frequently seen the last offices 
of religion administered in the open 
street; for as soon as any one was 
seized with symptoms which indicated 
that he was infected, the priest was 
instantly sent for; and the patient 
having made his confession, and re- 
ceived absolution, the communion, 
aud extreme unction, seemed quite 
resigned to his fate. At the com- 
mencement of the plague, several of 
the priests who were thus employ- 
ed, died in consequence of their 
culpable neglect of the means of self- 
preservation. After the first month 
or two, however, when the good ef- 
fects of caution were seen, and appre- 
ciated, those pious offices were per- 
formed without much risk. I parti- 
cularly remember a young Dominican 
friar, who was indefatigable in his at- 
tendance on the sick ; and having had 
frequent access to witness his mode 
of comme on such occasions, I 
could not but admire his prudence, 
while I applauded his zeal. He ap- 
proached just near enough to the sick 
person to hear his confession ; he then 
conveyed to him the consecrated wafer 


and the public good, inasmuch as it_ by means of a silver rod ; and extreme 


would be attended with considerable 
expence, and inconvenience, to the 
Government. And, above all, he re- 
presented their compliance as a duty 
which, as good Catholics, they were 
bound to perform. His arguments 
proved effectual ; and the good man 
witnessed the quiet and orderly eva- 
cuation of the district, While he had 
the satisfaction to reflect that he was 
instrumental in ving the lives of 
so many hundreds of his fellow-crea- 
tures. The ceremony of conveying 
the sacrament, or viaticum, to the 
dying in Roman Catholic countries, is 
ulways impressive. he tinkling of 
the bell which aunounces the approach 
of the host ; the plaintive chanting of 
the priest and his attendants ; and the 
prostration of those who happen to be 
in the street, unite in giving a great 
degree of solemnity to the scene. But 
now the coustant recurrence of this 
ceremony occasioned the most painful 
reflections, as it denoted the increa- 
sing ravages of the plague. So much, 
indeed, were weak and nervons 

sons affected, that it was judged ex- 
pedient to discontinue the usual for- 
malities, and to have the viaticum pri- 
vately conveyed by the priest, accom- 


unction was administered with equal 
caution, by dipping cotton in the con- 
secrated oil, and fixing it in a silver 
tube, care being taken, at the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, to burn the cot-. 
ton. When I add that this exem- 
plary person, and others animated by 
the same zeal, although they continu- 
ed their pious labours until the final 
extinction of the plague, totally es- 
caped the contagion, may it not be in- 
ferred that the disease is, generally 
speaking, to be communicated only 
by actual contact with an infected 
body ? I do not mean to say, that, in 
the confined dwellings of the poor, 
and other airless situations, the at- 
mosphere may not become so highly 
impregnated with the pestiferous ef- 
fluvia, as to render it dangerous even 
to enter the infected chamber ; but 
whenever a thorough ventilation can 
be obtained, and immediate contact 


with the person, and the clothes of 


the sick person is avoided, he ‘may be 
a ed, I conceive, with perfect 


To enter into minute details, re- 
» wou me too far. 
Besides, these vary so much at differ- 
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ent periods of the disease, that it were 
presumption in any one but a profes- 
sional man to attempt to describe 
them with any degree of accuracy. 
I may, however, observe generally, 
that some of the most frequent symp- 
toms indicative of plague were debili- 
ty,.a sensation of stupor, and a total 
inability to walk without staggering. 
Sometimes the patient exhibited a 
Most singular expression of the eyes, 
which it were difficult to describe. 
“It combined muddiness with lustre, 
as Russell observes ; or, perhaps, you 
may form ainore accurate idea of what 
I wish to convey from the fvllowing 
description of a French writer on the 
plague. ‘‘ Les yeux etoient ternis, 
fixe et egaré annongoit la 
terreur et le desespoir.” The effect 
of such a combination was, as you 
may believe, very terrible. This 
‘symptom, I understand, was consi- 
dered unfavourable ; and I believe it 
was less frequent in the more advan- 
ced periods of the plague when the 
disease seemed to have assumed a 
milder form. Fever almost invari- 
ably attended the disease at some 
fiage or other ; but the concomitant 
mptoms were very different. Glan- 
ar swellings very generally appeare 
‘ed; and if these were brought to 
suppurate, the patient, I believe, 
commonly recovered. In some sub- 
jects carbuncles appeared, under va- 
rious forms, and in different parts of 
the body, but chiefly about the legs 
‘and arms. Petechie were by no 
means an uncommon eruption. Of 
‘these there are several species ; but 
those I had occasion to see resembled 
innumerable flea bites. They appeared 
chiefly on the back or breast, and gra- 
dually assuming a deeper tinge, became, 
before death, quiteof alividhue, Head- 
ach, giddiness, vomiting, and diar- 
thoea, were all symptoms of common 
occurrence ; and delirium, pry 
ait appeared at different stages of 
‘disease, was most frequently observed 
‘towards the death of the patient. I 
was myself particularly struck by the 
anxious look, and the taciturnity of 
those whom I had occasion to see. 
“They seemed indifferent to their si- 
‘tuation, and shewed a callous insen« 
‘sibility about the fate of those around 
them. 
Of the mode of treatment 1 shall 
Pot. pretend to speak; but I believe 
What mercury, in different forms, was 
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very generally administered ; as also 
in cases where great debility prevail- 
ed, wine, bark, and other tonics and 
stimulants. Oil frictions might, pér- 
haps, be useful in promoting the sup- 
puration of swellings, or encouraging 
perspiration ; but I do not find that 
the application of oil was otherwise 
found efficacious as a remedy. Asa 
preventive, however, its virtues can- 
not be too highly appreciated. - I have 
myself known many persons who, 
without using any other precaution, 
than that of occasionally anointing 
their skin with olive oil, attended with 
impunity the sick beds of plague pa- 
tients. It was usual, too, for medi- 
eal men and others, who had occa- 
sion to approach the sick, to ap- 
ply a sponge moistened with strong 
vinegar to the mouth and nostrils, 
and to avoid inhaling the breath of 
the patient. Fumigations of nitric, 
or muriatic acid, were generally used 
in the apartments of the sick ; and 
those who were necessarily exposed 
to infection, had their clothes fre- 
quently purified by such fumigations. 
But nothing, I believe, is more effica- 
cious as a preventive of contagion 
than a scrupulous attention to per- 
sonal cleanliness. I cannot pretend 
to say what proportion of those who 
caught the infection recovered ; but 
the disease was certainly of a more 
virulent nature, and more fatal at the 
commencement than it afterwards be- 
came. Great hopes were at first en- 
tertained that the malady would have 
yielded to the excessive heat of a Mal- 
tese summer ; but, contrary to gene- 
ral experience, the mortality was 
greatest in the month of July. In 
August the number of deaths was 
considerably diminished ; and during 
September and October the disease 
was rapidly in the decline. Towards 
the end of January 1814, the plague 
entirely ceased throughout the island, 
with the exception of Casal Curmi, 
a low, unhealthy village, situated at 
no great distance from the Campo 
Santo or burial ground, a circum: 
stance which might, in some degree, 
perhaps, account for that district re- 
taining the infeetion for some months 
after its extinction in every other part 
of the island. Under these circum- 
stances, the governor adopted the fol- 
lowing ient': He issued pro- 
clamation, by which Casal Curtui was 
declared to be -a Lazaretto ;‘dnil as 
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such it was surrounded by a cordon 
of troops, and put under martial law. 
This measure, by which all inter- 
course with the Casal was cut off, was 
followed by the gradual re-establish- 
ment of free communication through- 
out all parts of the island ; and be- 
fore the end of the year, entire con- 
fidence was happily restored, and 
every thing reverted to that state, the 
suspension of which is almost as wuch 
to be deprecated as the malady itself. 

Early in the spring of 1814 the plague 
had entirely ceased, even in the ill- 
fated Casal Curmi; but to our utter 
dismay, an express arrived about the 
beginning of March from the island 
of Gozo, which had hitherto remain- 
ed entirely free from infection, an- 
nouncing that a person had recently 
died there whose case had excited 
great alarm. This was followed by a 
succession of cases, which plainly 
shewed that the alarm was but too 
well founded; and no time was lost 
by the government in adopting the 
most efficacious measures. The dis- 
trict where the plague had appeared 
was surrounded, like Casal Curmi, by 
a cordon of troops, and two months 
had not elapsed before the contagion 
was entirely suppressed. There was 
something so extraordinary in the cir- 
cumstances attending the introduction 
of the plague into Gozo, that although 
I have trespassed so long on your pa- 
tience, I cannot but advert to them. 
The by whom it appeared to 
have ve conveyed, had recently per- 
formed a double quarantine of forty 
days at Malta, in consequence of his 
wife having died of plague. On his 
release from the Lazaretto he had rea- 
dily obtained leave to proceed to 
Gozo; and having, on his arrival 


there, given out some clothes to be - 


washed, they were no sooner handled 
by the laundress than she was seized 
with pestilential symptoms, and died. 
The man himself was soon after taken 
ill, and on his death-bed acknowledg- 
ed that, previously to his embarking 
for Gozo, he had solicited leave to vi- 
sit his own house, which had under- 
gone a thorough purification ; but he 
confessed, that, notwithstanding his 
having been attended by a health of- 
fice guardian, he had privately dug 
up some wearing apparel of his de- 
ceased wife, which, during her illness, 
be had concealed in the garden, un- 
der the apprehension that it would 
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be burned. These articles he had 
taken with him to Gozo, and they 
formed a part of those which he had 
given out to be washed. Thus, it ap- 
pears, that the pestilential miasmata 
must have remained in the clothes 
fur at least three months, and how 
much longer they might have con- 
tinued while the clothes were exclud~ 
ed from the air, is matter of great un- 
certainty. A year had now elapsed 
from the first appearance of the 
plague at Malta until its final ex- 
tinction in the island of Gozo; and 
when I state, that, during that pe- 
riod, the total amount of persons who 
died under the malady was consider- 
ably under 5000, out of a population 
exceeding 100,000, may it not be fair- 
ly inferred, that much was, under 
Providence, effected by the various 
means so anxiously and unremitting- 
ly applied towards mitigating the viru- 
lence, and arresting the progress of 
the disease? So much, indeed, may 
be effected, as I conceive, by a well 
regulated police, that, were the plague 
unfortunately to be again introduced 
into Malta, I have no doubt that it 
would be instantly suppressed, as the 
people, taught by sad experience, 
would readily submit to coercive mea- 
sures, which, on the first suspicion of 
infection, camot be too promptly ar- 
ranged, or too rigidly enforced. 

I might easily extend, my narrative 
by dwelling on the heart-rending 
scenes which were constantly occur- 
ring during this afflicting period ; but 
having already detained you too long, 
I will confine myself to one or two of 
those which came under my own ob- 
servation, and which are connected 
with some traits of generosity not un« 
worthy of being recorded. 

In passing one day along the street, 
I remarked that something must have 
recently occurred to have excited a 
more than ordinary degree of interest. 
‘The women especially appeared to be 
much affected ; and on inquiri 
cause, I was informed, that the Bec- 
camorti having entered an_ infected 
house in the neighbourhood to re- 
move the body of a man who had re- 
cently died, had discovered that the 
only surviving member of the family 
was an infant whom they found at 
the breast of the mother, who had just 
expired. It was not long before 2 
Maltese woman came forward. to re- 
ceive the child, at the imminent risk of 


if 
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her personal safety; and to the ho- | 


nour of Malta, I can add, that of the 
numerous children thus left destitute, 
not one was suffered to perish for 
want of a nurse. 

I am now about to relate an anec- 
dote of a person, whose conduct was 
the more meritorious, as his habits 
were rather calculated to harden him 
against the kindlier feelings of his na- 
ture. Amongst the persons employed, 
at the commencement of the plague, 
was a poor old Armenian, who hap- 

ened to be at Malta, and who, hav- 
ing lived amidst contagion all his life, 
was easily induced to hire himself’ as 
one of the Beccamorti. Inthe course 
of his melancholy duties he found in 
one of the infected houses a child 
from three to four years old, the only 
one of the family who survived. As 
it appeared that the child had no re- 
lation who took any interest in him, 
the old man persuaded the boy to ac- 
company him, and he soon became 
affectionately attached to his protec- 
tor. Nothing could exceed the care 
with which the good man nourished 
his little ward, or the tenderness with 
which he watched over his safety. 
Nor did his generosity go unreward- 
ed; for the government being ap- 
prised of his conduct, immediately 
gave him an increased allowance. 

I have seen a girl from four to five 
years old, the eldest of three orphans, 
watching the arrival of the provision 
cart to obtain the daily supply for her 
little family.—I have seen the dead 
cart stop day after day at the same 
_ house, until a numerous fainily was 
conveyed to the grave, save one un- 
happy parent, who bewailed his ex- 
emption from the common fate.—I 
have seen many a widow return from 
the Lazaretto to the empty walls of 
her desolate dwelling, now bereft of 
every thing by which it was so lately 
endeared to her. I have seen,—but 
I leave to your own imagination the 
completion of a picture of which I 
have given you only the outlines ; 
and if you take a melancholy pleasure 
in contemplating the horrors of the 

lague, I would refer you to Boccacio, 
to Defoe, and to Wilson, by whom 
they have been so pathetically de- 
scribed. Believe me, my Dear Friend, 
ever and most cordially yours, 


E. S. G. 


REMARKS ON THE WORKS OF DR 
WELLS. * 


Tuts highly respectable volume is 
prefaced by a Memoir of Dr Wells, 
written by himself, which, like all his 
productions, is extremely simple and 
inodest. He was born, in 1757, of Scot- 
tish parents at Charlestown, in South 
Carolina, whence he was sent to the 
grammar school of Dumfries, then 
taught with great success by Dr Chap- 
man, author of'a very sensible book on 
Edueation. He went in due time to 
the University of Edinburgh, where 
he formed an acquaintance with Mr 
Miller, now Lord Glenlee, and the pre- 
sent Mr David Hume, whom he reck- 
ons amongst his most cordial friends 
through life. He says his manners 
were trom infancy rude and rough, 
but he was strongly impelled to act 
alwaysagreeably to truth, thoughsome-~ 
times with imprudence. On again vi- 
siting Europe, after having been some 
years in America, he, on one occasion, 
provoked the colonel of a Scotch regi- 
ment serving in Holland, in which he 
ranked as assistant-surgeon, so far as 
to be punished with two days confine- 
ment. Wells, on being released, threw 
up his commission, and attacked the 
colonel in the public street, daring 
lim to single combat. The affair was 
brought before the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who adjudged Wells to several 

‘ears confinement in a remote prison, 
but the Duke revoked this severe sen- 
tence when he learned our author's 
previous resignation. 

He took his medical degree at 
Edinburgh immediately after this 
adventure, and returned a second 
time to America, which his father 
had, in the mean time, been forced to 
leave in consequence of his loyalty ; 
and he gives several very interesting 
details of the conduet of the two par- 
ties during the heat of the revolu- 
tionary war. Into these details we 
cannot afford room to follow him ; 
but as a specimen of his style of nar- 
ration, we give, in his own words, an 


* Two Essays ; one upon Single Vision 
with Two Eyes; the other on Dew. A 
Letter to the Right Honourable Lloyd 
Lord Kenyon, and an Account ofa Female 
of the White Race of Mankind, part of 
whose Skin resembles that of a Negro, Ke. 
By the late William Charles Wells, M.-D. 


&c. with a Memoir of his Life; written bg. 
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account of his escape from a shipwreck. 
He was sailing from Charlestown to 
St Augustine in Fast Florida. 


‘‘ The master of the vessel was king's 
lot for the harbour. This probably made 
™ fool-hardy ; for in weather a little 
windy, but not stormy, he ran his vessel 
aground upon breakers, which had pre- 
viously occasioned the loss of many vessels. 
She immediately bulged and lost her masts, 
and it was expected that her deck would 
separate from her ribs, and be carried out 
to sea, as the tide was now falling. The 
wind, however, became moderate, and the 
accident which we dreaded did not happen. 
With some others of the passengers 1 had 
stripped myself completely naked, and 
lashed myself to the capstan, in order that 
I might have something firm to abide by, 
and not be washed away by the waves. 
Some hours after this, the tide having be- 
gun to turn, and set in towards the har- 
bour, and the evening becoming dusky, it 
was determined by those who could swim 
to make their way through the breakers, 
as we saw boats waiting for us in smooth 
water at their edge. Commissioner Wyllie 
receded me, and when taken up, told an 
intimate friend of mine, who had come down 
in his boat to assist me, that I should cer- 
tainly be drowned, as | was unable to swim. 
Shortly after he had left the wreck, I deter- 
mined upon — the same experiment 
myself, and, with the assistance of a stout 
sailor, got through the breakers, sometimes 
swimming and sometimes wading. The 
weather having become still more moderate 
in the night, those who were left upon the 
wreck were easily saved next morning ; 
but in the course of a few hours after, the 
vessel went entirely to pieces.” p. xxviii. 


He settled as a physician in Lon- 
don about 1784, but was so little ac- 
quainted with the methods of bring- 
ing himself into notice, that he was 
several years without taking a sin- 
gle fee. At last, by perseverance, 

e succeeded in obtaining a respect- 
able, though by no means a lucrative 
practice. In 1812 he began to make 
some experiments, which he had long 
meditated, on dew. As these ex. 
periments, had to be conducted in 
the night, the prosecution of them 
affected his health so much, that, had 
he not had a spirit of uncommon per- 
severance, he must have abandoned 
the attempt. This spirit, however, 
carried him through every difficulty, 
and in 1814 he published the results 
im a very modest and philosophical 
essay, republished in volume, 
which attracted the notice of the pub- 
hic in an unusual degree. 
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This interesting memoir is conclud- 
ed by several anecdotes and circum- 
stances, very characteristic, which he 
had not, in consequence of sickness, 
found time to incorporate in their or- 
der in his connected narrative. Some 
of these are very amusing; for ex- 
ample, 


‘¢ When I was a boy at Dumfries 
School, I used to wander on foot during the 
autumnal holidays through the country, 
without any fixed object. In one of these 
rovings, being then in the twelfth year of 
my age, I went tocall upon a friend of my 
father’s, without any other clothes than 
those which I had upon me. The following 
morning I thought my shirt looked dirty, 
and therefore determined to wash it my- 
self. I chose, as a place fit for this pur- 
pose, a little meadow on the side of the 
river (rivulet) Milk, which was sheltered 
by a high bank behind me. Having done 
the business in the best manner I could, 
without any assistance from soap, I placed 
my shirt upon the grass for the purpose of 
drying it, and laid myself, in the mean- 
time, in the sunshine, upon another piece 
of dry grass in the neighbourhood. Wher 
my shirt was dry, I put it on, and return- 
ed to my friends. In the course of the 
night, I was seized with a considerable de- 
gree of fever; and in the morning my 
face, and part of my body, which had been 
exposed to the sun, became considerably 
red and swollen.” p. lvii. 


Dr Wells, from a very early period 
of his illness, which terminated in 
hydrothorax, looked forward to a fa- 
tal crisis of it, and employed himself 
in arranging his affairs with the ut- 
most self-possession’ and diligence, 
until he had settled, with great ex- 
actness, every thing which he thought 
important. From the 8th of August, 
his physicians, (Drs Baillie and Lis- 
ter,) as well as himself, abandoned all 
hopes of his recovery. He died in the 
evening of the 18th September 1817. 
So early as 1800 he had been suddenly 
seized with a slight fit of apoplexy, 
and he gives us a striking account of 
the state in which that attack left him. 


‘* I did not recover so far (he says) as 
to be enabled to return to the exercise of 
my profession for several months, and I 
never afterwards regained the complete pos- 
session of my memory. 1 became, too, 
much more unfit for the pursuit of any 
difficult train of thought, which was the 
—— of another person. I did not, 

wever, as well as I could ascertain, be- 
come less equal than I had been for the 
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‘pursuit of my own trains of thought; in 
proof of which, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say, that in the fourteen years following 
this illness, I made more literary efforts 
than L had done during the whole pre- 
ceding period of my life. Dreading, how- 
ever, anothe: attack of apoplexy, or one 
of palsy, warnings of which I had almost 
daily since that time received, I determin- 
ed to live most abstemiously, and in conse- 
quence, took not more food when 1 was at 
home (I dined there about four or five 
times a week) than was sufficient for a 
child of seven years old, and that consist- 
ing of vegetable matter.” p. Xxxiii. 


He never had another fit of apo- 
plexy, but his health was much weak- 
ened, and it was, as we have already 
remarked, an instance of great perse- 
verance, and ofan ardent philosophical 
mind, that he carried on his experi- 
ments on Dew in the state in which 
he was. | 

“ I was at last (he says) obliged to de- 
gist. I became breathless on slight motion ; 
and was frequently attacked with palpita- 
tion of my heart. My friend Dr Lister 
became alarmed at my situation, and 
strongly urged my remaining quiet, as he 
thought it impossible I should survive more 
than a few months. Upon receiving this 
opinion, I set about immediately compos- 
ing my Essay on Dew, as my papers con- 
taining the facts on which my theory was 
founded, would, after my death, be alto- 
gether unintelligible to any person who 
should look into them. I laboured in con- 
sequence for several months with the great- 
est eagerness and assiduity, fancying that 
every page I wrote was something gained 
from oblivion.” p. xxxvi. 


This essay, composed under all these 
disadvantages, is quite a model of 
philosophical induction, and we could 
not, we think, in the whole range of 
our modern literature, select any small 
work more characteristic of the Ba- 
conian philosophy, or more adapted to 
stimulate the exertions of a young ex- 
perimentalist, or to set him a better ex- 
ample of accurate and minute inves- 
tigation. To the work itself, and to 
Professor Leslie’s article Dew in the 
New Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, we refer for more ample 
details than we ean give here, and 
Shall content ourselves with an ac- 
count of one or two of his simple and 
beautiful experiments on a phenome- 
non of daily occurrence, yet formerly 
80 little understood. The whole, in- 
deed, form a very striking illustration 
Of the doctrine of heat, as elucidated 
by Prevost and Leslie, namely, that 
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all bodies radiate heat in the same way 
as luminous bodies radiate light ; that 
the radiation between contiguous bo- 
dies isreciprocal, and that when there is 
no other body contiguous to the radia- 
ting one, the latter cools very rapidly. 
On this principle, which is now rather 
more than a theory, Dr Wells explain- 
ed the fact which was observed more 
than two thousand years ago by Aris- 
totle, that no dew falls on a cloudy 
night, and the clearer the sky, the 
more copious the dew. To use the 
words of Prevost, “‘ Ainsi la chaleur 
rayonnante de la terre traverse avec 
facilité l’atmosphére pure, mais elle 
est interceptée par les nuages. Ceux- 
ci font done pour la terre une espéce 
de vétement. Ils empéchent l’écoule- 
ment de sa chaleur rayonnante ; et 
en la recevant vers leur partie in- 
férieure, ils s’échauffent de ce cdté-la, 
comme un habit séchanffe du cote 
du corps et par canséquent ils renvoi- 
ent 4 la terre un peu plus de chaleur 
rayonnante que ne peut faire lair 
transparent.” (Itecherches sur la Cha- 
leur. ) 

Dr Wells thus proves the correct- 
ness of the explanation by a very sim- 
ple experiment. 

*¢ T placed, on several clear and still 
nights, 10 grains of wool upon the middle 
of a painted board 4} feet long, 2 feet 
wide, and 1 inch thick, elevated 4 feet 
above the grass plat, by means of 4 slender 
wovoden props of equal height, and, at the 
same time, attached, loosely, 10 grains of 
wool to the middle of its under side. The 
two parcels were consequently only an inch 
asunder, and were equally exposed to the 
action of the air. Upon one night, how- 
ever, I found that the upper parcel had 
gained 14 grains in weight, but the lower 
only 4. On a second night, the quantities 
of moisture, acquired by like parcels of 
wool, in the same situations as in the first 
experiment, were 19 and 6 grains; on a 
third, 11 and2; ona fourth, 20 and 4; 
the smaller quantity being always that 
which was gained by the wool attached to 
the lower side of the board.” p. 138. 


It follows from this, which was found 
to occur invariably in the same cir- 
cumstances, that ‘‘ whatever diminish- 
es the view of the sky, as seen from 
the exposed body, occasions the quan- 
pos Bal dew which is formed upon it 
to be less than would have occurred, 
if the exposure to the sky had been 
complete.” He observed, that on a 
cloudy night, a piece of glass, laid 
over an earthen pan containing water, 
and placed upon the ground, to be 
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seen by the left eye, the place of the red 
string.””  p. 41. 


wet on its lower side, while the up- 
per was dry ; the glass being, in this 
situation, sufficiently cold to condense 
the vapour of water heated by the 
earth, but not enough so to condense 
the watery vapour of the atmosphere. 

But we will not deprive our philo- 
sophical readers of a great feast by 
giving them any more broken mor- 
sels. Weare sure that no one fond of 
such inquiries will begin the Essay 
on Dew, without going on delighted 
to the end. 

We shall now give a short account 
et Dr Wells's equally beautiful ex- 
periments on Single and Double Vi- 
sion—a subject which has long been 
a stumbling-block to philosophers. 
Hie controverts the opinion _ first 
broached by Aguilonius, and adopted 
by Dechales, Porterfield, Dr Smith 
of Cambridge, and Dr Reid of Glas- 
gow, that an object is seen single by 
both eyes, because it is seen by each 
of them in the same external place, in 
consequence of an original law of per- 
ception: And if we may venture an 
opinion on a subject so abstruse, we 
think he has succeeded in making 
good his ground. We cannot, how- 
ever, afford room to detail his master- 
ly arguments, which are equally in- 
teresting to the metaphysician and the 
natural philosopher. ‘The experi- 
ments are so simple, that most of 
them may be easily repeated without 
much apparatus. For example, 


“* Take three strings of different colours, 
as red, yellow, and green, and fasten, by 
means of a pin, one end of each to the 
same point of a table. Place now their 


loose ends in such a manner, that when. 


you look at the pin with both eyes, the 
visual base being parallel to the edge of the 
table, the red string may lie in the axis of 
the right eye, the green in that of the left, 
and the yellow in the common axis. When 
things are thus disposed, and both eyes di- 
rected to the pin, the red and green strings, 
instead of appearing separate, each in one 
of the optic axes, and inclined to the visual 
base, or edge of the table, will now be seen 
occupying but one place, either together or 
successively, and at right angles to the vi- 
sual base or edge of the table; in short, ex- 
actly in the situation, which the yellow 
string in reality possesses; and the yellow 
string, instead of appearing single in the 
common axis, and perpendicular to the 
wsual base, will now be seen as two, each 
inclined to the base ; that seen by the right 
eye, apparently occupying the place in rea- 
« duty possessed by the green string, and that 


Another very elegant experiment, with 
strings of different colours, will be suf- 
ficient, we think, to tempt our optical 
readers to peruse the whole. 


“ When a red string was placed in the 
axis of the right eye, and a green one in 
that of the left, I said that they both ap- 
peated in the common axis. But this is 
not the only phenomenon to be observed 
with respect to their apparent number in 
this experiment. For as the red string is 
also seen by the left eye, and the green by 
the right, two other strings become visible, 
beside that in the common axis, the appa- 
rent positions of both of which will be 
found to be the same with those which 
ought to follow, from the principles we 
have laid down. Should now a yellow 
string be placed between the two former, 
as inthe proof of the second proposition, 
its appearance to the right eye will bisect 
the space between the appearances of the 
red and green strings to that eye 3 and the 
like will be true with respect to the ap- 
pearances of the three strings to the leit 
eye.’ p. 44. 


So that, objects situated in any line 
drawn through the mutual intersec- 
tion of the optic axes to the visual 
base, do not appear to be in that line, 
but in another, drawn through the 
sane intersection, to a point in the 
visual base distant half this base from 
the similar extremity of the former 
line towards the leit, if the objects be 
seen by the right eye, but towards the 
right it’ secn by the lett eve; and this 
holds quite generally. 

The Letter to Lord Kenyon, 
here for the first time published, 
though formerly printed for pri- 
vate distribution, is upon a_ local 
subject—the terms of admission. in- 
to the Faculty of Physicians in Lon- 
dou, and might be supposed, on that 
account, to have no general interest. 
But we have read it with much plea- 
sure, and we think that it must be in- 
tercsting to all bodies of literary men, 
particularly those of the medical pro- 
tession, as it contains many minute 
details concerning the state of medi- 
cal practice in London. Our author 
has also, in this letter, made many 
sensible observations on the laws and 
ponies of Britain, which show that 

is knowledge was by no means con- 
fined to his own profession. 

With all the merits of these pro- 
ductions, however, we are not sure 
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that this book is likely to be popular, 
except among men of science, be- 
cause experiments and sound philoso- 
phy, although very engagingly brought 
forward in it, take up peges which 
lighter readers would have liked better 
if they had contained more wonders of 
the species, which we shall now bricfly 
lay before them, as a fina/e to our very 
meagre abstract of its contents. 


Account of a Female of the White 
~ Race of Mankind, part of whose 
Shin resembles that of a Negro. 

Hannah West, now (1814) in the 
twenty-third year of her age, was born 
of English parents in a village in Sus- 
sex, about three miles distant from 


the sea. Her parents had nothing 
peculiar. Her mother is still alive, 


and has black hair, hazel eyes, and a 
fair skin without any mark. Han- 
nah was her only child by her first 
husband ; but her mother has had 
eleven children by a second marriage, 
all without any blackness of the skin. 
The young woman is rather above 
the middle size, of full habit, and has 
always enjoyed good health. Her 
hair is light brown and very soft, her 
eyes faint blue, her nose prominent 
and a little aquiline, her lips thin, 
the skin of her face, neck, and right 
hand, very fair. In every respect, in- 
deed, she is very unlike a negro ; it is, 
consequently, very singular that the 
whole of her left shoulder, arm, fore- 
arm, and hand, should be of’ the ge- 
nuine negro colour, except a small 
stripe of white skin about two inches 
broad, which commences a little be- 
low the elbow, and runs up to the 
arm-pit, joining the white skin of the 
trunk of the body. Dr Wells adds a 
great omy other circumstances re- 
specting this singular female, and 
gives, in his philosophizing manner, 
several ingenious reasonings concern- 
ing the difference in colour among the 
human species, to which, as we can- 
not spare room for detailing them, we 
refer those who are curious about 
such speculations. R. 


THOUGHTS ON TASTE. * 


InstEaD of making a disposition 
to find fault a proof of taste, 1 would 


* This Essay is a conclusion of some 
thoughts or the same subject, in our Num- 
ber tor October 1818, 
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reverse the rule, and estimate every 
one’s pretensions to taste by the de- 
gree of their sensibility to the highest 
and most various excellence. An in- 
dlitference to less degrees of excellence 
is only excusable, as it arises from a 
knowledge and admiration ot higher 
ones ; and a readiness in the detec- 
tion of faults should pass tor retine- 
ment only as it is owing to a quick 
sense and impatient love of beauties. 
In a word, true taste consists in sym- 
pathy, not in antipathy ; and the re~ 
jection of what is bad is only to be 
accounted a virtue when it implies a 
preference of and attachment to what 
is better. 

There is a certain point, which 
may be considered as the highest 
point of perfection. at which the hu- 
man faculties can arrive in the con- 
ception and execution of certain 
things: to be able to reach this point 
in reality is the greatest proof of ge- 
nius and power; and I imagine that 
the greatest proof of taste is given in 
being able to appreciate it when done. 
For instance, I have heard (and I caa 
believe) that Madame Catalani’s man- 
ner of singing “‘ Hope told a flatter- 
ing tale,” was the perfection of sing- 
ing; and I cannot conceive that it 
would have been the perfection of 
taste to have thought nothing at all 
of it. ‘There was, I understand, a 
sort of fluttering of the voice and a 
breathless palpitation of the heart, 
(like the ruffling of the feathers of 
the robin-redbreast,) which complete- 
ly gave back all the uneasy and thril- 
ling voluptuousness of the sentiment ; 
and I contend that the person on whom 
not a particle of this expression was 
lost, (or would have been lost, if it 
had even been finer,) into whom the 
tones of sweetness or tenderness sink 
deeper and deeper as they approach 
the farthest verge of ecstacy or agony, 
he who has an ear attuned to the 
trembling harmony, and a_ heart 
** pierceable” by  pleasure’s finest 
point, is the best judge of music,— 
not he who remains insensible to the 
matter himself, or, if you point it out 
to him, asks, “* What of it?” I fan- 
cied that I had a triumph some time 
ago over @ critic and connoisseur in 
music, who thought little of the mi- 
nuet m Don Giovanni; but the same 
person redeemed his pretensions to 
musical taste in my opinion by say- 
ing of some passage in Mozart, ‘This 
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is a soliloquy equal to any in Ham- 
let!” In hearing the accompaniment 
in the Messiah of angels’ voices to the 
shepherds keeping watch at night, 
who has the most taste and delicacy, 
he who listens in silent rapture to the 
silver sounds, as they ‘rise in sweet- 
ness and soften into distance, draw- 
ing the soul from earth to heaven, 
and making it partaker of the music 
of the spheres, or he who remains 
deaf to the summons, and remarks 
that it is an allegorical conceit P— 
Which would Handel have been most 
pleased with, the man who was seen 
standing at the performance of the 
Coronation anthem in Westminster 
Abbey, with his face bathed in tears, 
and mingling ‘* the drops which sa- 
cred joy had engendered” with that 
ocean of circling sound, or with him 
who sat with frigid, critical aspect, 
his heart untouched and his looks un- 
altered as the marble statue on the 
wall ? *—Again, if any one, in look- 
ing at Rembrandt’s picture of Jacob's 
Dream, should not be struck with the 
sclemn awe that surrounds it, and 
with the dazzling flights of angels’ 
wings like steps of golden light, ema- 
nations of flame or spirit hovering be- 
tween earth and sky, and should ob- 
serve very wisely that Jacob was 
thrown in one corner of the picture 
like a bundle of clothes, without 
power, form, or motion, and should 
think this a defect, I should say that 
such a critic might possess great know- 
ledge of the mechanical part of paint- 
ing, but not an atom of feeling or 
imagination. + Or who is it that, in 


* It is a fashion among the scientific or 
pedantic part of the musical world to de- 
cry Miss Stephens’s singing as feeble and 
insipid. This it is to take things by their 
contraries. Her excellence does not lie in 
force or contrast, but in sweetness and sim- 
plicity. To give only one instance. Any 
person who does not feel the beauty of her 
singing the lines in Artaxerxes, ‘* What 
was my pride is now my shame,” &c. in 
which the notes seem to fall from her lips 
like languid drops from the bending flower, 
and her voice flutters and dies away with 
the expiring conflict of passion in her bo- 
som, may console himself with the posses- 


sion of other faculties, but assurcdly he 


has no ear for music. 

_ + There is a very striking and $pirited 
pecture of this subject by an liv. 
ing artist, (Mr Alston.) in the present ex. 
hibition of the Royal Academy. The aca- 
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looking at the productions of Raphael 
or Titian, is the of true taste ? 
He who finds what there is, or who 


finds what there is not in each? Not: 


he who picks a petty vulgar quarrel 
with the colouring of Raphael or the 
drawing of Titian is the true critic 
and the judicious spectator, but he 
who broods over the expression of the 
one till it takes possession of his whole 
soul, and who dwells on the tones and 
hues of the other till his eye is satu- 
rated with truth and beauty, for by 
this means he moulds his mind to the 
study and reception of what is most 
rfect in form and colour, instead of 
etting it remain empty, “ swept and 
garnished,” or rather a dull blank, 
with “knowledge at each entrance 
uite shut out.” He who cavils at 
the want of drawing in Titian is not 
the most sensible to it in Raphael ; 


instead of that, he only insists on his’ 


want of colouring. He who is offend- 
ed at Raphael’s hardness and mono- 
tony is not delighted with the soft, 
rich pencilling of Titian; he only 
takes care to find fault with him for 
wanting that which, if he possessed 
in the highest degree, he would not 
admire or understand. And this is 
easy to be accounted for. First, such 
a critic has been told what to do, and 
follows his instructions. Secondly, to 
perceive the height of any excellence, 
it is necessary to have the most exqui- 
site sense of that kind of excellence 
through all its gradations: to per- 
ceive the want of any excellence, it is 
merely necessary to have a negative or 
abstract notion of the thing, or per- 
haps only of the name. Or, in other 
words, any the most crude and me- 
chanical idea of a given quality is a 
measure of positive deficiency, where- 


as none but the most refined idea of. 


the same quality can be a standard of 
superlative merit. To distinguish the 
finest characteristics of Titian or Ra- 


demic skill displayed in it is admirable, 
and many of the forms are truly elegant 
and beautiful ; but I may be permitted to 


add, that the scene (as he represents it) too’. 


much resembles the courtly designs of Vi- 
truvius or Palladio, rather than “a tem- 
le not made with hands, eternal in the 
eavens ;” and that the angels seem rather 
reparing to dance a minuet or grand bal: 
t on marble pavement which they 
tread, than descending the air in a dream 
of love, of hope, and gratitude. 
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phael, to go along with them in their 
imitation of Nature, is to be so far 
like them: to be occupied only with 
that in which they fell short of others, 
instead of that in which they soared 
above them, shows a vulgar, narrow 
capacity, insensible to any thing be- 
yond mediocrity, and an ambition still 
- more grovelling. ‘To be dazzled by ad- 
miration of the greatest excellence, and 
of the highest works of genius, is 
natural to the best capacities, and the 
best natures; envy and dulness are 
most apt to detect minute blemishes 
‘and unavoidable inequalities, as we 
see the spots in the sun by having 
its rays blunted by mist or smoke. 
It may be asked, then, whether mere 
extravagance and enthusiasm are 
proofs of taste? And I answer, no, 
where they are without reason and 
knowledge. Mere sensibility is not 
true taste, but sensibility to real ex- 
cellence is. ‘I'o admire and be wrapt 
up in what is trifling or absurd, is a 
roof of nothing but ignorance or af- 
Pectation : on the contrary, he who 
admires most what is most worthy of 
admiration, (let his raptures or his 
eagerness to express them be what 
they may,) shows himself neither ex- 
travagant nor “‘ unwise.” When Mr 
| Byordaworth once said that he could 
read the description of Satan in Mil- 
ton, 
Nor seem'd 
Less than archangel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d,” 


till he felt a certain faintness come 


over his mind from a sense of beauty 
and grandeur, I saw no extravagance 
in this, but the utmost truth of feel- 
ing. When the same author, or his 
friend Mr Southey, says, that the Ex- 
cursion is better worth preserving 
than the Paradise Lost, this appears 
to me, I confess, a great piece of im- 
pertinence, oran unwarrantable stretch 
of friendship. Nor do I think the 
preference given by certain celebrated 
reviewers, of Mr Rogers's Human Life 
» over Mr Wordsworth’s Lyrical Bal- 
) lads, founded on the true principles 
> of poetical justice ; for something is, 
' after all, better tian nothing. * 


‘ z * We have not ventured to make any 
"> change in the words of the ingenious es- 
)) sayist, although we are by no means our- 


selves of opinion either that Mr Rogers’s 


| poem on Human Life is nothing, or Mr 


_ To hasten to a conclusion of these 
desultory observations. The highest 
taste is shown in habitual sensibility 
to the greatest beauties; the most 
general taste is shown in a perception 
of the greatest variety of excellence. 
Many people admire Milton, and as 
many admire Pope, while there are but 
few who have any relish for both. 
Almost all the disputes on this sub- 
ject arise, not so much from fialse, as 
from confined taste. We suppose 
that only one thing can have merit; 
and that, if we allow it to any thing 
else, we deprive the favourite object 
of our critical faith of the honours 
due to it. Weare generally right in 
what we approve ourselves; for lik- 
ing proceeds from a certain conformi- 
ty of objects to the taste; as we are 
generally wrong in condemning what 
others admire ; for our dislike mostly 
proceeds from our want of taste for 
what pleases them. Our being total- 
ly senseless to what excites extreme 
delight in those who have as good a 
right to judge as we have, in all hu- 
man probability, implies a defect of 
faculty in us, rather than a limitation 
in the resources of nature or art. 
Those who are pleased with the fewest 
things, know the least ; as those who 
are pleased with every thing, know 
nothing. Shakespeare makes Mrs 
Quickly say of Falstaff, by a pleasant 
blunder, that Carnation was a 
lour he could never abide.” So there 


Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads only some- 
thing. We have long intended to give our 
readers some quotations from the first of 
these poets, whose late work we have un- 
accountably passed over; and we hope yet 
to do so. We owe likewise an amende 
honorable to Mr Wordsworth, who, by 
the way, has now added a Benjamin to 
his Bell, and we shall certainly give ‘it 
him one day or other. These are poets 
whom it is never too late to take up, 
because they are among our classics, and 
we speak of them as we do of Pope or 
Milton. Who told this lively writer that 
Mr Southey ever preferred the Excursion 
to the Paradise Lost? He might, per- 
haps, have traced, with truth, some reseme 
blance in the genius of the two poecs. We 
wish our essayist would carry his own prin- 
ciples throughout, and think it a proof of 
taste to admire poets cf his own as well 
as of former days, or at least lethim 


End all dispute, and fix the year precise 
When British bards begin ¢’immortalize! 
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are persons who cannot like Claude, be- 
causche isnot Salvator Rose; some who 
cannot endure Rembrandt, and others 
who would not cross the street to see 
a Vandyke ; one reader does not like 
the neatness of Junius, and another 
objects to the extravagance of Burke ; 
and they are all right, if they expect 
to find in others what is only to be 
found in their favourite author or art- 
ist, but equally wrong if they mean 
to say, that each of those they would 
eondemn by a narrow and arbitrary 
standard of taste, has not a peculiar 
and transcendant merit of his own. 
The question is uot, whether you like 
a certain excellence, (it is your own 
fault if you do not,) but whether ano- 
ther possessed it in a very eminent 
degree. If he did not, who is there 
that possessed it in a greater—that 
ranks above him in that particular ? 
Those who are accdunted the best, 
are the best in their line. When we 
say that Rembrandt was a master of 
chiaroescuro, tor instance, we do not 
say that he joined to this the symme- 
try of the Greek statu-s, but we mean 
that we must go to him for the per- 
fection of chiaro-scuro, and that a 
Greek statue has not chiaro-scuro. 
If any one objects to Junius’s Letters, 
that they are a tissue of epigrams, we 
answer, Be it so; it is for that very 
reason that we admire them. Again, 
should any one find feult with Mr 
Burke’s writings as a collection of 
thapsodies, the proper answer always 
would be, Who is there that has writ- 
ten finer rhapsodies ? I know an ad- 
mirer of Don Quixote who can see 
no merit in Gil Blas, and an admirer 
ef Gil Blas who could never read 
through Don Quixote. I myself have 
zreat pleasure in reading both these 
authors, and in that respect think 
I have an advantage over both these 
critics, It always struck me as a sin- 
gular proot' of good taste, good sense, 
and liberal thinking, in an old friend 
who had Paine’s Rights of Man and 
Burke’s Reflections on the French 
Revolution, bound up in one volume, 
and who said, that, both together, 
they made a very good book. To a- 
gree with the greatest number of good 
judges, is to be in the right; and 
good judges are persons of natural 
sensibility and acquired knowledge. * 


_ “ Tapprehend that natural is of more 
wmportance than acquired sensibility. 


On the other hand, it must be owned, 
there are critics whose praise is a li- 
bel, and whose recommendation of 
any work is enough to condemn it. 
Men of the greatest genius and ori- 
ginality are not always persons of the 
inost liberal and unprejudiced taste ; 
they have a strong bias to certain qua- 
lities themselves, are for reducing 
others to their own standard, and lie 
less open to the general impressions 
of things. ‘This exclusive preference 
of their own peculiar excellencies to 
those of others, in writers whose me- 
rits have not been sufficiently under- 
stood or acknowledged by their con- 
temporaries, chiefly because they were 
not common-place, may sometimes be 
seen mounting up to a degree of bigot- 
ry and intolcrance, little short of in- 
sanity. ‘There are some crities I have 
known who never allow an author any 
merit till all the world “ cry out 
upon him,” and others who never al- 
low another any merit that any one 
can discover but themselves. So there 
are connoisseurs who spend their lives 
and waste their breath in extolling 
sublime passages in obscure writers, 
and lovers who choose their mistresses 
for their ugly faces. This is not taste, 
but affectation. What is popular is 
not necessarily vulgar ; and that which 
we try to rescue from fatal obscurity, 
had in general much better remain in 
it. M. N.. 


ON GOOD AND BAD FAIRIES. * 


Iv was by no means a determined 
case that all fairies were sentenced to 
perdition. ‘There were, indeed, two 
classes or orders of these freakish be- 
ings, the Gude Fairies, otherwise cal- 
led the Seelie Court, and the Wicked 
Wichts, or Unseclie Court. The 
numbers of the former were augment- 
ed chietly by infants, whose parents or 
guardians were harsh and cruel, by 
such as fell insensate through wounds, 
but not dead, in the day of just battle, 
by persons otherwise worthy, who 


Thus, any one, without having ever been 
at an opera, may judge of opera dancing, 
only from having seen (with judicious eyes) 
a stag bound across a lawn, or a tree wave 
its branches in the air. In all, the gene- 
ral principles of motion are the same. 

* This communication was sent as one 
of the notes to Lady Mary 0” Craignethan, 
in our Jast Number. 
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sometimes repined at the hardness of 
their lot, and, in short, by such whose 
lives were in general good, but ina 
moment of unguardedness, fell into 
deep sin, and especially allowed them- 
selves peevishly to repine against the 
just awards of Providence. Thus, in 
the beautiful romance of Orfee and 
Heurodiis, quoted in the notes to the 
Lady of the Lake, Orfee 

—— gan behold about all, 

And seigh full liggand within the wall, 
Of folk that thither were y-brought, 

And thought dead, and ne were nought. 
Some stood withoutten had, 

And some none arme’s n’ad, 

And some through the body had wound, 
And some lay wod y-bound, 

And some armed on horse sate, 

And some astrangled as they ate, 

And some war in water adreint, 

And some with fire all for-shreint. 

Wives there lay on child-bed, 

Some dead, and some awed ; 

And wonder fele there lay besides, 

Right as they sleep, their undertides. 

Each was thus in this warld y-nome, 
With fairy thither y-come. 

The numbers of the Unseelie Court 
were recruited, for this was the only 
one that paid teind to hell, by the ab- 
straction of such persons as deserved- 
ly fell wounded in wicked war, of 
such as splenetically commended them- 
selves to evil beings, and of unmar- 
ried mothers stolen from childbed. 
But by far the greater number of re- 
cruits, however, were obtained from 
amongst unbaptized infants ; and ten- 
der and affectionate parents never failed 
unceasingly to watch their offspring till 
it was suined with the holy name of 
God in baptism. This cruel super- 
stition appears the legitimate offspring 
of the uncharitable judgment of pa- 
pists concerning unbaptized children. 

‘To pronounce any of the names of 
the Deity never failed to dissolve a 
charm, or at least to prevent the ful- 
filment of the charmer’s intentions. 
It is related of Sir Michael Scott of 
Balwearie, that, being once about to go 
on an expedition to France, he con- 
jured up a fiend in the shape of a 

werful black horse to bear him on 

is journey. While they were cros- 
Bing the channel, Sir Michael’s cun- 
ning steed asked his rider what it was 
‘that the auld wives of Embro said 
'afore they gaed to bed. The saga- 
Cious magician immediately retorted, 
4 What is that to thee, 
: Mount diablet an’ flee. 
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Had he blundered out, according to 
the devil's expectation, with the Lord’s 
Prayer, Scott would that moment 
have been precipitated from the back 
of his infernal charger into the bot- 
tom of the sea, and the fiend, with all 
his brethren, would have been for 
ever released from the tyranny of 
their irresistible and imperious mas- 
ter. 

No evil sprite could endure to be 
touched with any thing on which the 
holy name of God was written ; and 
if a fiend commissioned for an evil 
purpose was commanded in the name 
of the Trinity by the person whom he 
was sent to afflict, to become his ser- 
vant, and turn his powers against his 
sender, h» was compelled to obey. 
A very curious passege in the ro- 
mance of Richard Cour de Lion 
turns entirely upon this notion. It 
is long, but perhaps its curiousness 
may excuse its length. 

‘Lhe Soldan of the Saracens lament- 
ing the havock wherewith Richard is 
desolating his dominions, challenges 
him to single combat, but being well 
aware that he will never be able to 
overcome him by fair means, he has 
recourse to magic. He sends a mes- 
senger to the English monarch, to 
offer him a matchless steed to bear 
him in the approaching combat ; one, 
compared with which, 

Favel of Cypre, ne Lyard of price, 
Are nought at need as that he is.— 
For a thousand pound y- told 
Should not that one be sold. 


Richard gladly accepts the combat and 
offered steed, and this intelligence be- 
ing reported to the ‘* rich Saudon,” 


A noble clerk he sent for then, 

A master negromancien, 

That conjured, as I you tell, 
Through the fiende’s craft of hel, 
Two strange fiendés of the air, 

In likeness of two steeds fair, 

Like both of hew and hair, 

As they said that were there. 
Never was tliere seen none slike 
That oné was a meré like. 

The other a colt, a noble steed, 
Where, were he in only need, 

Was never king, ne knight so bold, 
That when the dam neigh wold, 
Should bim hold against his will, 
That he would not ren her till, 
And kneel adown and suck his dam. 


And thereby put his rider’s life in the 


hands of him who was mounted u 
the other steed. 
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but, if the Soldan should conquer, 
then 


Richard is warned by an angel of 
the nature of the charger which the 
Soldan was about to present to him, 
who commands him to 


Ride upon him in God’s name, 
and advises the king to 


Furney a tree stiff and strong, 
Though he be forty feet long, 

And truss it overthwart his mane, 
All that he meets shall have his bane 
With that tree he shall down feil. 


Withal giving him a ——— of 
stecl so well tempered, that no mail, 
however wrought, could resist its 
point. 

Richard receives the steed, obeys 
the angel’s command, and stops up 
the horse’s ears with wax. He then 
rather preposterously says, 


Be the apostles twelve, 
Though thou be the devil himselve, 
Thou shalt me serve at this need.—— 
Now God jor his namés seven, 
That is one God in trinity, 

In his name I command thee, 

That thou serve me at will. 


He shook his head, and stood full still. 
To-morrow, as soon as it is light, the 


two armies are arrayed for battle. 
The Saracens mustering, 


Of Saudons and of heathen kings, 


above one hundred, the least of whom 
led thirty thousand men to battle ; 
and their line extended no less than 
ten miles, while the Christian leaders 
did not exceed a dozen. 


King Richard look’d, and gan to see 
As snow liggés on the mountains 
Beheld were hills and plains, 

With hawberk bright and helimés clear, 
Of trumpets and of taborere, 

To hear the noise it was wonder, 

As though the world, above and under, 
Should tall —— 


The armies are impatient to engage. 
Richard encourages his men, and, af- 
ter setting his host in proper array, 
he stands ready armed cap-a-pee for 
the conflict. 


The spear-head forgat he naught, 
Upon his spear he weld it have 
God's high name thereon was grave. 


The King and the Soldan swear an 
oath, that, if Richard should slay the 


Soldan, 


He was to go at his will 

Into the city of Babyloyne, 

And the kingdom of Macedoyne 
He should have under his hand ; 


The Christian men should go 

Out of that land for evermoe, _ a 

And Saracens should have their will in 
wold. 


Richard vaults upon his steed, and 
encounters the Soldan, whose chief 
hopes were reposed in his enchanted 
mare. 


Her crupper hang all full of bells, 

Her poitrel and her arsoun . 
Three miles men might hear the soun, 
The mere gan neigh, her bells to ring, 
For great pride without leasing. 

A broad fauchon to him he bare, 

For he thought that he wold there 

Have slain King Richard with treasoun, 
When his hourse had kneeled down 

As a colt that shoud souk, 

And he was ‘ware of that pouk. 

His ears with wax were stopped fast, 
Therefore he was nought agliast. 

He struck the fiend that under him yede, 
And gave the Saudon dint of dead 
With the speer that Richard heeld 
He bare him through and under the shield. 
None of his arms might last, 

Bridle and poitrel all to brest. 

His girth and his stirrups also 

The mere to the ground gan go. 

Maugre him he garr’d him stoop 
Backward over his mere’s croupe,y 

The feet toward the firmament, 

Behind the Saudon the spear outwent. 
He let him lie upon the green, 
He prick’d the fiend with his spores keen, 
In the name of the Holy Ghost, 

He drives into the heathen host, 

And all so soon as he was come 

He brake asunder the sheltrum, 

For all that e’er before him stode 

Horse and man to the earth yode, 
Twenty foot on every side 

Whom that he overraught that tide 

Of life ne was their warrant none. 
Throughout he made his horse to gone 
As bees swarmen in the hives. 

The Christian men in afterdrives 

Striken thorough that down ligs 

Through the middle and the rigs— 

Six he slew of heathen kings 

To tell the soothe in all things. 

In the gest, as we find, 

That moe than sixty thousind 

Of empty steeds abouten yode 

Up to their fetlocks in blood. 


The battle was finished only with the 
day. The Christians lost three hun- 
dred men. At last, 


They kneel’d, and thanked God of Heaven, 
Worship’d him and his names seven. 


_ Nothing gave fairies and evil spi- 
rits such power over the inhabitants 
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of Middle Earth, as the indulgence 
of peevish repinings. If a parent or 
guardian, in a fit of spleen against his 
child or infant ward, cursed it, wish- 
ing it dead, or off this earth, it was, 
except the curser immediately repent- 
ed, and prayed God to forgive his sin 
and protect the child, suddenly 
snatched to Fairy Land. If the child 
was baptized, then it became a mem- 
ber of the Seelie Court, and still had 
a chance of salvation, but if it had the 
misfortune to be unbaptized, it was 
seized by the wicked wights, and 
could not possibly be saved except it 
were won. But horrible were the 
consequences should an adult, in a 

roxysm of impious rage, commend 
hinvsclt to the devil. It is related of 
a woman in the parish of Douglas, 
that having been held by her master 
to go and build the oats, which they 
were inning, upon the carts, she re- 
fused to obey. He somewhat rough- 
ly commanded her to go, when, flying 
into a fit of ungovernable fury, ** fould 
fiend ta’ me,” said she, ‘‘ gin I do't.” 
At last, however, she went and built 
the cart-loads as ordered. ‘Twilight 
had become very grey, and the peo- 
ple were about to stop their inning, 
the woman having just finished the 
last cart-load of sheaves, when a huge 
black cloud came sweeping through 
middle air, and stooping down in its 
passage for a noment, enveloped the 
top of the cart-load where stood the 
woman cowering to the sheaves with 
terror. Its flight was interrupted for 
an instant. ‘lhe servants looked up 
to the corn, but the woman was not 
there, but they heard her voice shriek 
ing in agony, accompanied by fiendish 
gaffiws, as the thick cloud in its pro- 
gress passed through the Windera- 
wood. ‘The servants now ran home 
in consternation, and as soon as to- 
morrow’s sun had risen, examined the 
course of the cloud, which they tra- 
ced by the grass and shrubs having the 
appearance of being skathed with 
lightning. ‘The trees of the wood 
were blasted, and burnt, on which were 
stuck the softered * legs and thighs of 
the woman ; her body, with theentrails, 
wound from tree to tree, was found 
about the middle of the wood; the 
tongue, with part of the throat ad- 
hering to it, was got dangling from a 


"Scorched. See our last Number, p. 
29. 


branch on the opposite side of the 
wood, and on the top of a fir tree, 
skathed almost to charcoal, was stuck 
the ghastly head, with the eyes hang- 
ing down its cheeks. 

No tract of the elfin character is 
better known than its vindictiveness. 
No person ever cursed the Seely 
Court and prospered. ‘Their power 
was believed to be dreadful. Ruin 
overtook the worldly circumstances 
of the hapless wight who, in an evil 
hour, spoke unguardediy of those 
haughty beings, and a lingering dis- 
ease attacked his constitution, which 
carried him, after witnessing the to- 
tal wreck of his affiirs, into an un- 
timely grave. In especial, they never 
failed to pour out the full cup of their 
vengeance upon the bare of 
those infatuated husbandmen who 
dared to violate their peculiar greens, 
or to tear up with the plough those 
beautiful circlets consecrated to their 
moonligit revels. For, according to 
the popular rhyme, 

He wha tills the fairy green, 

Nae luck again sall hae, 

An’ he wha spills the fairy ring 
Betide him him want an’ wae, 
For weirdless days au’ weary nichts 

Are his till his deean’ day. 
Within my own remembrance, the 
fairy ring on the Blackhill, alluded 
to in the ballad, was fresh and fair, a 
beautiful verdant cirelet, composed of 
short thick grass in the midst of 
stunted heather. The late farmer, a 
young man, aud a brisk improver, 
extending cultivation over the heath 
wherein this ring was, took it into 
his head to invade the fairies proper- 
ty, and, contrary to the remonstrances 
of his neighbours, ploughed up the 
ring. ‘The peasants who relate his 
conduct shake their heads, and add, 
with a significant tone of voice, that 
in half’ a year a consumption carried 
him to his grave. 

But the elves cannot in justice be 
accused of ingratitude ; if they were 
revengeful to those who invaded their 
privileges, they were proportionally 
kind to such as respected their rights, 
and left their haunts inviolate. We 
have the same standard authority for 
this, that we have for their vindictive 
spirit. 

He wha gaes by the fairy green, 

Nae dule nor pine sall see, 


An’ he wha cleans the fairy zi 
An easy death sal digg. 
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ANECDOTES, HISTORICAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


No. IV. 


Monteith of Salmonet.—This Scot- 
tish gentleman wrete in French, and 
his works are new little known. In 
the cntertaining Memoirs of the Abbe 
Murrolles, written by himself, there 
are some scattered notices. 

A.D. 1641. Sometime after, 
having gone to pay a visit to a lord of 
the court, I was so happy as to meet 
M. de sSalmonet.” [Here Goujet 
the editor adds in a note, “ Robert 
de Mentct de Salmonet, praised by 
Desmarets in oue of his Latin let- 
ters.”"| Hie was an excellent per- 
son, for whom we are indebted to 
Scotland. He quite ganed my affec- 
tions by his agreeable and mild ap- 

varance, and by the excellent things 
[ dropped in conversation ; and we 
have since ofien visited each other 
with much friendship. valuabie 
man, who writes in our language like 
a born Freichiman, joins politeness 
with great learning, but his fortune 
has always been crossed, and being 
attached to the Cardinal de Retz, then 
coadjutor of the see ot Paris, he has 
encountered nothing but misfortunes. 
Yet never was there a wiser man, or 
more respectful towards legitimate 
authority, or more disinterested. He 
has compossed the History of the Re- 
cent ‘Troubles in England, and we also 
have ;trom his pen a Remonstrance to 
the King of Great Britain, which may 
be classed among the most elegant 
productions in our language.” 

Goujet adds in a note, that the Re- 
monstrance appeared anonymously, 
Paris, 1652, small folio, pp. 72, and is 
sanctioned by the approbation of Gon- 
dy, the then coadjutor of the arch- 
bishop, (Vol. I. p. 244,) that is, the 
Cardinal de Retz. 

Again, 1052. ‘* M. de Salmonet, 
one of the most considerable persons 
for learning aud piety found in the 
house ot the Cardinal de Retz, when 
imprisoned at Vincennes, was received 
in my abbey of Baugerais, in Tou- 
raine, where I kept him for fifteen 
months without bearing him compa- 
ny, which my occupations at Paris 

revented. But being master of my 
ouse during that time, he used it as 
freely as myself, and received many 
visits of my relations, and of the chief 
nobility of the country, who showed 


him singular regard, without forget- 
ting the tathers of the Chartreux of 
Liget, distant only two leagues, from 
whom he derived much consolation.” 
I. 367. 

Again, speaking of the Cardinal de 
Retz, Vol. WI. p. 346. “ He ap- 
proved, by a singular public eulogy, 
the humble remonstrance of Salme- 
net to Charles IT. King of Great Bri- 
tain, in the year 1652, when he was 
only archbishop at Corinth, and coad- 
jutor at Paris.” And in the list of 
those who presented their works to 
the Abbé Marolles, p. 360, we find 
“ Robert de Mentet de Salmonet, a 
Scotishman of great erudition and 
singular probity, has my thanks for 
his Histories of Scotland, England, 
and Montrose, and for his Humble 
Remonstrance to the King of Great 
Britain in 1652.” 


Burnet, ox Burnath, professor at 
Montauban.—His System of Ethics, 
or Moral Philosophy, wes published 
alter his death, at Leyden, in 1649, a 
thick volume of 1058 pages, exclusive 
of dedication, index, &c. very neatly 
printed in small octavo: ‘* Gitbert 
Burnathi, Scotobrit. in Academia 
Montalbanensi, Philosophie Profes- 
soris Ethicw Dissertationes,”’ S&e. 
Being designed tor the instruction of 
collegians, most of the copies have 
perished, and the book is of great 
rarity. It is one of the clearest and 
best systems ever arranged, and writ- 
ten in a pure concise easy style, no 
where tinctured with pedantry or 
fanaticism. 

Montauban was a Protestant place, 
famous for the siege by Louis XIII. 
Burnath, in one or two passages, re- 
futes the opinion of the Papiste. It 
is not ee known that the most 
learned and moderate portion of the 
Protestant clergy in France, during 
the reign of Louis XIII., was from 
Scotland. There is an Historia Da« 
norum, extra Daniam, but we want 
an Historia Scotorum, extra Scotiam. 


Florence Wilson—In the French 


translation of Alciat’s Emblems, 


Lyons, 1549, 8vo, (and also in the 
edition 1563, 8vo,) there is a curious 
dedication by the translator Aneau. 
“To the Most Illustrious Prince 
Jaines Earl of Arran in Scotland, son 
of the Most Noble Prince James Duke 
of Chastel le Heraut, Prince Gover- 
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nor of the Kingdom of Scotland.” 
The beginning is worth translation; 
the rest only recommending the book 
to the Earl as worthy of his juvenile 
attention, on account of the prints 
and verses, and as an assistant in his 
study of the French language. 

** Being informed, Most Illustrious 
Earl, of the pleasure you take in the 
French language, though rather es- 
tranged from your early youth, = 
accustomod to your native Scotis 
tongue, very remote from ours, I have 
been induced, by my own choice, and 
afterwards emboldened by the counsel 
of Mr Florence Wilson, || M. Florent 
Volusen, | a man, besides his excellent 
manners and virtues, and the know- 
ledge of the arts and sciences, and all 
things good and worthy, having also 
the intelligence and faculty of the 
classical languages, Greek and Latin, 
and of the modern Scotish, (his own,) 
French, Italian, and Spanish, all ac- 
quired by visiting those nations; by 
his advice, then, conspiring with my 
own choice, I am emboldened to dedi- 
eate and present to you this little book 
of Emblems of the excellent lawyer 
M. Alciat, living and flourishing at 
this present time,” &c. 

The work of Wilson, De Animi 
Tranquilliiate, was first published at 
Lyons, by that learned and excellent 
printer Gryphius, a German, who 
settled there in 1528. ‘There are three 
editions at Edinburgh in the last cen- 
tury ; but an editition very rare, and 
little known, is that of Leyden, 1637, 
8$vo, which was in the library of the 
celebrated De Thou. It is very well 
written, but tedious to read, being in 
one long perpetual dialogue, in imita- 
tion of those of Plato. If divided into 
six dialogues, (with little introductory 
Gescriptions of the scenes around 
Lyons, ) it would be classical. There 
are two other classical works in Latin, 
written by Scotish authors, the Ar- 
genis of Barclay, published among the 
classics cum Notis Variorum ; and 
the Poems of Buchanan, which, even 
in the first editions, by the Etiennes 
(Stephani) at Paris, bear in the title 
Poeturum hujus seculi facile Princi- 
pis. This supreme praise has been 
confirmed by De Thou and others, 
_ who add the just reason of this high 
distinction ; that while other modern 
Latin poets only spun cantos, or tag- 
‘god ends of ancient verses together, he 


@lone was original,—he alone thinks 
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in Letin,—he alone shews genius, 
fire, and invention in a dead lane 
guage. 

Alexander Scot.—The large Greek 
Grammar, Universa Grammatica Grae 
ca, per Alerandrum Scot, Scotum, ap- 
peared at Lyons, 1605, in a second 
lmpression. Itis an octavo, of near 
1500 pages, and is a vast compilation 
from all the preceding treatises on the 
Greek grammar, with many original 
observations of the author, who must 
have been a stupendous Greek scho- 
lar. The book is at present little 
known, but is the more remarkable, 
as our nation is little distinguished in 
Grecian literature. From page 613 
it appears that his preceptor was N. 
Guilonius. 


Heretical Parrot.— Beze, in his 
History of the Reformation in France, 
3 vols. 8vo, Geneva, 1580, informs 
us of a curious circumstance that oc 
curred at Toulouse. A parrot, that 
had been taught to say 2% de la messe! 
was arraigned before the Inquisition 
there, condemned, and publicly burnt 
by the executioner. What a theme 
for the author of Vert-vert ! 


Eiymology.—In the curious Mes 
moires d’Artigny, Tome 1. p. 408, 
may be found a learned satire against 
the absurdities of etymology, by the 
celebrated Huet, bishop of Avranches, 
It is too long to transcribe, but, in the 
late rage for Celtic etymons, it might 
have been as serviceable as a dose of 
hellebore. 


Mary.—This unfortunate princess 
has found many old women to wash 
her foul linen. D’Aubigny, the bed- 
chamber chu of Henry IV. and who 
is often only an echo of the sentiments 
of that great monarch, says, “‘ ‘The 
Catholics must be greatly at a loss for 
martyrs, when they select as one an 
adulteress and a homicide.” 

Her return to Scotland was hastens 
ed by a contemptuous expression she 
used to Catherine of Medici, Queen- 
Regent of France ; “ Qu’elle ne seroit 
jamais autre chose que la fille dun 
marchand.” She was thought to have 
thus spoken at the suggestion of her 
uncle, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
was sent to the Council of Trent as a 
kind of exile. 


é 
| 
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In our last set of anecdotes * we 
were engaged with a French travel- 
ler, who visited England as secretary 
to an embassy in 1641. We left him 


examining the objects in the ‘Tower . 


et London. It is evident that the 
sword shown to him as that sent by 
the Pope (Leo ae to Henry VIII. 
was one sent by Julius III. to Philip, 
Prince of Spain, when he married 
Mary, Queen of England, and Popery 
was restored, to the great joy of Rome. 
But, as Philip’s name was most un- 
popular, the crafty guides had substi- 
tuted that of Henry VIII. 

J was about to draw this sword, 
to see if there were any devices on the 
blade, when ten or twelve men rush- 
ed upon me, with outeries of rage. I 
was embarrassed when our interpre- 
ter explained, that to draw that 
sword was an undoubted presage of a 
bloody! wer. After many excuses, I 
was still afraid of remaining a prison- 
er with the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who had been arrested at the 
same time with Lord Strafford, for 
the same designs, the same intrigues, 
aud the same want of conduct in the 
execution. He was in daily expecta- 
tion of the same fate, either by the 
axe or by the rope, for the meanness 
of his birth exposed him to the latter. 
I began to feel pain in so fatal a spot, 
and amidst such capricious guides, 
when I was struck with the most 
beautiful pieces of plate ever fabricat- 
ed, being three vast vases of silver 
gilt, enriched with a thousand figures, 
and the marvellous cup of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, four feet in height, and a foot 
and a half wide, relieved with a mil- 
lion of devices, where art and indus- 
try have surpassed themselves to fi- 
nish so perfect a work. In going a- 
way, we saw in a long gallery a hun- 
dred and twenty or forty men con- 
stantly employed in the royal coinage, 
no foreign money having course, so 
that strangers lose much in exchange.” 

Our traveller’s next visit is to West- 
minster Abbey, where he is astonish- 
ed with the grandeur of' the edifice, 
and the number of the tombs, while 
at St Denis only royal ones exist. 
He then proceeds to a bear garden in 
the suburbs, to see bears and bulls 
fight against dogs, a practice more 
laudable than the modern pugilisin, 


* See Number for December 1818, p. 
498. 
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which only tends to heighten the fe- 
rocity of the populace, as perhaps the 
instigators may one day feel to their 
cost, for the stoutest pugilist would 
run from the fire-arms of an enemy. 

The English ladies next engage his 
attention, but in this and a former 

rtion of his travels in Normandy, 
Re assumes a romantic tone, and dis- 
guises the names, that he may not 
hurt living feelings or characters, ei- 
ther by praise or blame. ‘* They ap- 
pear extremely neat, and better dres- 
sed than our Parisian dames, chang- 
ing their dresses almost every day, 
and their ornaments, for as to their 
gloves they are so profuse, that at an 
assembly or play they use new ones 
every hour.” He becomes seriously 
enamoured with one of the most beau- 
tiful and virtuous ladies of the court, 
whom he calls Clarinda, and describes 
his passion as minutely as a modern 
female romance ; but we pass many 
topics, which might amuse in a pub- 
lication of the whole work. 

* It was about this period that a 
quarrel arose in full parliament be- 
tween the Earl of Pembroke, great 
chamberlain, and Lord Montravel, 
eldest son of the Earl of Arundel, 
great marshal of England, about some 
words on both sides which sounded 
like the lie, followed by four or five 
applications of the white wand, which 
the tormer inflicted on the shoulders 
of the latter. ‘This lord had such in- 
fluence by his intrigues and his con- 
nections, as brother-in-law of the 
Duke of Richmond, as to arrest the 
Karl as if in the King’s name, and to 
send him to the ‘lower, where two 
days after he resigned his charge, 
worth twenty thousand pistoles a- 
year, into the hands of the Earl of 
Essex. event made much noise 
at court, this rigorous procedure asto- 


nishing the English, who have not 


learned, like the French, a blind obe- 
dience to the will of the prince, or to 
lose their fortune for such minute 
fuults. No gentleman had before ta- 
ken serious offence at hasty blows, 
nor was there any point of honour to 
fight for such an accident, and only 
sharp words pass, though swords are 
cominonly worn ; for | must inform 

ou, that he who kills his antagonist 
is infallibly rewarded with a halter, 
though he were a knight of the gars 
ter ; and if a stranger were so impru- 
dent as to draw his sword in the street, 
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he would risk his life under the ell- 
wands of a thousand apprentices, ea- 
ger to support the ancient laws, , 

* Yet withal they are so proud as 
never to yield the way, give the first 
salute, or the place of honour. Like 
their wives, they imagine that the 
peace and traffic of Europe depend on 
them ; that they have in their power 
all the wealth of Peru ; that they are 
the sole arbiters of peace or war ; that 
without their means and their ship- 
. ping the neighbouring countries could 
not subsist ; and, fed with such chi- 
meras, they treat other nations with a 
contempt and a pride whoily insup- 

rtable.” 

[The vanity of our secretary seems 
to have encountered some neglect.7] 

*‘ If the ladies be profuse in dress, 
the courticrs surpass them in idle ex- 

nee. They spend incredible sums 
in mere sport, in dresses and orna- 
ments, to imitate the French, as the 
most becoming. ‘Chey exceed all na- 
tions in deep gaming, and in the bold- 
ness of their wagers, which at the Ex- 
change are excessive on any trifling 
news of the march of an army, the 
event of a siege, or a battle, so that 
they will risk thirty or forty thousand 
Jjacobuses on the most feeble grounds. 
Their ordinary amusements are pau- 
line, bowls, and piquet, but they are 
not very skilful, and shun those Pari- 
sians, who, being too well known in 
the Marais,* and at their wits’ ends, 
come hither to carry on their little 
war, where they contrive, however, 
to be repaid for their expences. 

*‘ It is quite amusing to see the 

atest lords of England, their pipes 
in their hands, without sword or cloak, 
enjoying in Piccadilly the pleasures of 
an idle life, and filling the air with 
the odour of tobacco, which they do 
not spare, even at the theatre amidst 
the ladies, or in the first companies.” 
* The manuscript being without chap- 
ters or divisions, our author now re- 
turns abruptly to politics. 

“The parliament learning the king’s 
design of a visit to Scotland, went in 
a body to Whitehall, to remonstrate 
on the inutility of so distant a jour- 
Rey, while so many great and import- 
ant affairs remained to be arranged, 
and such jealousies and fears among 
the people. ‘They regarded this visit 
as an idle compliment to a nation 


4 * Then the fashionable quarter of Paris. 


which had refused to dismiss its army, 
after having received the pay, — 
their words, and a treaty so advan- 
tageous to their liberties, to the con- 
tempt of the royal authority. 

** All these reasons, this great zeal, 
could not move the king’s resolution, 
who shewed, on this occasion, more 
force and constancy than those petty 
sovereigns expected. He told Lead 
in a high style, that he had already 
deferred for three months, at their 
entreaties, a journey which his con- 
science told him was necessary, to dis- 
perse seditious factions, and that at 
length he .must, as monarch and fa- 
ther of his people, terminate, in a 
friendly manner, the thousand em- 
barrassments which had chonged the 
very face of the kingdom during three 
years. 

“ The most skilful politicians of 
the parliament could not approve this 
speedy departure at such a conjunc 
ture, well foreseeing that it would not 
be easy to reconcile three inimical na- 
tions with arms in hand, and twenty- 
eight or twenty-nine different sects of 
religion, by choosing the best, or ra- 
ther composing a thirtieth, as more 
firm and sure. For since their revolt 
from the Catholic church, they have 
fallen into so strange a libertinism, as 
to follow and practise, without dis- 
tinction, all the novelties of all the 
heresies in Europe. 

** His Majesty, without losing an 
hour, departed in post next day for 
Newcastle, where we shall leave him 
reviewing his troops, and regaling the 
chiefs of those of Scotland, winning 
the lower officers, and the hearts of 
the soldiers, gaining followers on all 
sides, and thus assuming a position to 
re-establish, by some signal action, the 
glory of his sceptre, the honour of his 
name, his influence, and reputation ; 
in fine, to depend on none but God 
and his sword. 

** Meanwhile, the queen-mother 
(Mary of Medici) prepared to quit a 
country where her presence had ex- 
cited such jealousy among the great 
and the people, that she would not 
have been safe, from the insolence of 
the apprentices, if any disorder had 
happened in the city, or the smallest 
change in the state, as she was suspect 
ed of privately giving to their majes- 
ties violent and sanguinary advice, 
since mildness and reason had ne 
power over those brutal souls. 
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supplied with fifty kin weight of 
oil. Their splendour penetrates up- 
wards to the 33d heaven—midway, 
they shed a lustre over the people, 
the good and the bad together,— 
downwards, they illuminate the earth 
as far as the city of Tse Kee Hien, 
in the province of Che Kiang. | 

The official title of the head priest 
of the temple is Chao Sieu. His dis- 
ciples are called Yue. The total 
number of priests on the establish- 
ment is eight hundred and fifty. The 
family name of the head mason of the 
building was Yao, his personal name 
Sieu, and his native town Tsing 
Kiang Foo. The family name of the 
head carpenter was Hoo, his personal 
name Chung, and his native province 
Kiang See. 

‘The extent of the whole enclosure 
of the temple is seven hundred and 
seventy meu," and eight tenths.— 
To the southward, towards Chin Van 
San, are two hundred and twenty-six 
meu.—Eastward to the boundary of 
Chin Sien Seng are two hundred and 
thirty-four meu and eight-tenths.— 
In the centre is the ground of Hoo 
Kin Te.—Westward, as far as the 
land of She Hou Hoa, are one hun- 
dred and twenty meu.—And north- 
ward, to the land of Lieu Sien Song, 
are one hundred and eighty meu. 

Viewing, therefore, this History of 
the Glazed Tower, may it not be con- 
sidered as the work of a Divinity? 
who shall perform the like ! 

Lately, on the fifteenth day of the 
fifth moon of the fifth year of Kia- 
King, at four in the morning, the 
god of thunder, in his pursuit of a 
Jnonstrous dragon, + followed it into 
this temple, struck three of the sides 
of the fabric, and materially damaged 
the ninth story ; but the strength and 
majesty of the god of the temple are 
most potent, and the laws of Foe are 
not subject to change :—the tower, by 
his influence, was therefore saved from 
entire destruction. ‘The viceroy and 
the fooyen reported the circumstance 
to his imperial majesty ; and on the 
sixth day of the second moon of the 
seventh year, the restoration of the 


_ “ A meu is somewhat less than an Eng- 
acre. 

+ By the personification of the dragon 
the seem to be re- 
presented ; of the Deity und 
the sound of the thunder. icons 


damaged parts was commenced ; and 
on the nineteenth day of the fifth 
moon the repairs were completed. 

On the twenty-ninth day of the 
sixth moon of the twelfth year of his 
present majesty, at four in the after- 
noon, on a sudden there fell a heavy 
shower of rain, and the god of thun- 
der again rushed forth in front of the 
tower, and penetrating the roof, pur- 
sued the great dragon from the top 
to the bottom. The glazed porcelain 
tiles of the sixth story were much da- 
maged, and, where the god of thunder 
issued out at the great gate, several of 
the boards taken from the wood of 
the heavenly flower-tree were broken: 
-— Thus the god of the thunder hay- 
ing finally driven away the monstrous 
dragon, returned to his place in the 
Heavens. 

The priests of the temple reported 
the event to the local authorities, and 
the officer Heu submitted the report 
to his imperial majesty, and awaited 
the issue of the sums required to de- 
fray the charge of the repairs. The 
gates of the tower have been closed 
for a year, while the interior has been 
repairing. 

Deny not the presence of a God—a God 
there is ; 


He sounds his dread thunder, and all the 
world trembles, 


Letter from the Emperor of China to 
the Prince Regent. 


The Supreme Sovereign of the earth, 


who has received it from heaven and 


revolving time, issues this imperial 
mandate to the King of England, with 
the purport of which let him be most 
fully acquainted. 

Your country, O King, is situated 
at an immense distance beyond a vast 
ocean, yet you send to me, in the sin- 
cerity of your heart, an offering of de- 
votedness, and turn with a zealous af- 
fection to the transforming influences 
which emanate from the middle king- 
dom, (China.) 

_ On a former occasion, in the fifty- 
eighth year of Kien-lung, at a time 
when the reign of the exalted, the ho- 
nourable, and the immaculate empe- 
ror was approaching towards its close, 
you sent an ambassador across the 
seas to the residence. | 

At that time, your ambassador, in 
approaching the throne with venera- 
tion and respect, performed the accus- 
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tomed ceremony without exceeding or 
falling short of what is required ; and 
duly observed all the forms with pro- 
per decorum ; and was then enabled 
to look up, and to receive the favour 
and affection of the Son of Heaven ; 
to see his majesty’s celestial face ; to 
he entertained at a grand banquet ; 
and to have numerous and valuable 
presents bestowed upon him. 
In this year you, O King, 
ght fit again to send an am- 
bassador to our court, with a written 


representation, and with orders to pre- 


sent me with the productions of your 
country, on his being introduced to 
presence. 

«14, the Emperor, having refiected 
that you, O King, had done so in sin- 
¢érity of heart, and from feelings of 
Fespect and obedience, rejoiced ex- 


@eedingly at this intelligence ; I caus- 


ed forthwith the former records to be 
examined ; and I ordered the proper 


‘number of officers of state to await the 


 @frival of your ambassador, that on 


the very day of his a»proach to the 
oe e might, in all due respect, 
hold the imperial person, and then 
be entertained with a grand festival, 
according to all things, and with ex- 
actly the same ceremonies which were 
observed in the preceding reign. 
_ Your ambassador first began to open 
his communications at Tientsing. I 
appointed great officers of state to be 
re, to give to him an imperial feast 
and entertainment. -When, beho!d! 
instead of your ambassador returning 
thanks for this feast, he refused to pay 
Obedience to the prescribed ceremo- 
nies. 

I, the Emperor, in the affair of an 
inferior officer of state arriving from a 
Femote country, did not deem forms 
and ceremonies of any great import- 
ance ; it was an affair in which some 


+ idulgence and a compassionate for- 
Dearance might be shown to the indi- 


Yidual ; and I therefore made a spe- 
Gial order for all my great officers of 
State to use gentleness and aecommo- 


/@ating behaviour towards your ambas- 


Sador ; and to inform him, on his ar- 
Hiyal at Pekin, that, in the fifty-eighth 

of Kien-lung, your ambassador, 
mM performing the usual ceremony, al- 


Ways fell upon. his knees, and bowed- 


ound, according to 


Wie established forms ; how, indeed, 
@Asuch an occasion, could any change 
Beallowed ! 


iv 
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Your ambassador then told my 
great officers, face to face, that, when 
the proper time came, he would com- 
ply with the ceremonies, and would 
perform the kneeling and prostration, 
and bowing of the head to the ground ; 
and that no exceeding or falling short 
of the established forms should occur. 

Accordingly, my great officers, in 
conformity to, and in reliance on, this 
declaration, reported the affair to me ; 
and I sent down my pleasure, that, on 
the 7th day of the 7th moon, your 
ambassador should be ordered to appear 
before the imperial person ; that, on 
the sth, in the great hall of light and 
splendour, an entertainment should be 
conferred, and gifts bestowed ; and a- 


-gain, that, in the gardens of perpetual 


pleasure, a feast should be prepared ; 
that, on the 9th, he should have his 
audience of leave, and that on the 
same day it should be permitted him 
to ramble among the hills of ten 
thousand ages ; that, on the Lith, at 
the gate of perfect concord, gifts 
should again be conferred, after which 
he should repair to the board of cere- 
monies, and there again be feasted ; 


and that, on the 12th, he should be 


finally dispatched, and ordered to pro- 
ceed on his journey. The day fixed 
for performing the ceremony, and the 
precise form to be observed, were pr 
viously communicated to your ambas- 
sador b my great officers of state. 

On the 7th, the day appointed for 

our ambassador to approach and be- 
hold the imperial person, he accord- 
ingly arrived at the palace, and I, the 
Kimperor, was just about to enter the 
great hall of audience. 

Your ambassador, all on a sudden, 
asserted that he was so exceedingly 
ill, that he could not stir astep: I 
thought it not impossible, and there- 
fore ordered the two assistant ambas- 
sadors to enter the hall, and eppear 
before me ; but both the assistant am- 
bassadors also asserted that they too 
were ill. This certainly was an in- 
stance of rudeness which had never 
been exceeded. I did not, however, 
inflict severe chastisement ; but I or- 
dered them to be sent off the same 
day, on their return to their own 
country. As your ambassador was 
thus prevented from heholding the 
imperial presence, it was not expedient 
that he should send in the written re- 
presentation from you, O King. It 
ts, therefore, sent back in the ‘same 
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state it came, by your ambassa- 
dor 

We have considered, however, that 
you, O King, from the immense dis- 
tance of many times ten thousand lee, 
respectfully caused a written repre= 
sentation to be presented to me, and 
duly offered presents ; that your am- 
bassador’s inability to communicate, 
on your behalf, with profound reve- 
renee and sincere devotion, is his own 
fvult ; and that the disposition of pro- 
found respect and due obedience on 
your part, O King, are visibly appa- 


rent 


{ therefore thought proper to take 
from among the articles of tribute on- 
ly a few maps, some prints of views 
and portraits; but I highly applaud 
your feelings of sincere devotedness for 
ine, just the same as if I had received 
the whole. In return, I ordered to be 
given to you, O King, a Joo-ee, (em- 
blei of prosperity,) a string of impe- 
rial beads, two large silk purses, and 
eight small ones, as a proof of our ten- 
der and indulgent conduct in this af- 
fiir. 

Your country is too remotely dis- 
tant from the central and flourishing 
empire; so that to send an ambassa- 
dor such a distance over the waves of 
the sca is not a light affair. Besides, 
your ambassador, it would seem, does 
not understand how to practise the 
rites and ceremonies of the central 
empire. ‘The subject, indeed, in- 
volves a severe labour of the lips and 
the tongue, which is by no means 
pleasant or easy to bear. 

The celestial empire sets very little 
value on things that are brought from 
a distance. Nor does it consider as 
rare and precious pearls the produc- 
tions of your country, however curious 
and ingenious they may be thought. 

That you, O King, may preserve 
your people in peace, and be careful 
in giving strength to the boundary 
lines of your territories, that no sepa- 
ration of those parts which are dis- 
tant from that which is near at home 
may take place, * is what I, the Em- 
peror sincerely and strongly recom- 
mend, 

Finally, there will be no occasion 
hereafter for you to send an ambassa- 
dor from so great a distance, and to 
give him the trouble of passing over 


* This seems to be a delicate allusion to 
our Indian empire. 


mountains and crossing the ocean. If 
you do but pour out the heart in du- 
tiful obedience, it is by no means ne- 
cessary, at any stated time, to come to 
the celestial presence, ere it be pro- 
nounced, that you turn towards the 
transforming influences which ema- 
nate from this empire. 

This imperial mandate is now is- 
sued that you may for ever obe 
it. Kia-King—@ist year, 7t 
moon, 20th day.—(Sept. 11th, 
3316.) 


MONUMENT FOR BURNS. 


A rustic festival in commemora- 
tion of Robert Burns, and to promote 
a subscription, to erect a national mo- 
nument to his memory at Edinburgh, 
was celebrated in the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern in London, on Saturday, June 
5. The chair was filled by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, who 
was supported by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Sir Francis Burdett, the Rev. 
Mr Crabbe, Mr Thomas Moore, Dr 
Lindsay, and several other distin- 
individuals. The festival was 
numerously and respectably attended. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in proposing 
the Duke of Sussex, stated the cir- 
cumstances which led to the subscrip- 
tion, and spoke in language of high 
eulogium of the gentlemen of Bom- 
bay, where it originated. He after- 
wards entered with great felicity into 
the character of Burns, whom he de- 
scribed as the poetical representative 
of his own country in the assembly of 
nations. It was a mistake to suppose 
Burns was an uneducated man—he 
had read more and better books than 
Homer. No Scots peasant was unedu- 
cated ; and it was to the diffusion of 
education, and the diffusion of intelli- 
gence through education, that they 
owned a Burns. lt was among the 
most provident, the most moral and 
religious people in the world, perhaps, 
that this great genius pam arose 
among a people distinguished for their 
domestic morality; and whatever 
faults the frailty of our nature, and 
the misfortunes which befel him, might 
occasionally lead him to commit, he 
always evinced, that his mind was 
formed in those scenes of domestic 
morality described by him in his im- 
mortal poems. 

The Duke of Sussex, in proposing 
the memory of Robert Burns, paid 2 
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Scots peasantry. He observed. that 
Burns had fwllen a sacrifice to his in- 
dependent principles; for, had his 

inciples been less pure, he would 
- been more fortunate at the mo- 
ment, though his memory would now 
be less revered. 

On the gentlemen of Bombay, who 
commenced the subscription being 
proposed, Mr Forbes Mitchell return- 
ed thanks in their name, in an im- 
pressive speech. 

In proposing the memory of the 
Scottish bards, Sir James Mackintosh 
said, he felt a pride in stating, that 
Buchanan and ‘thomson, as well as 
Burns, were inspired by liberty. 

Sir James Mackintosh, before pro- 
posing the following toast, observed, 
that the present festival was without 
example in the history of the world— 
a large body of gentlemen were that 
day assembled to celebrate the memo- 

of an illustrious peasant. He then 

roposed the health of one of the chil- 
a. of Burns, who honoured them 
with his presence that day. 

Mr Robert Burns, ina speech every 
way worthy of the son of such a fa- 
ther, returned his thanks for the 
honour done him. In confirmation 
of the observation of Sir James Mack- 
intosh, that Burns was not an unedu- 
gated man, he described the library of 
the poet, which he said contained in 
it Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Goldsmith, Tasso, Voltaire, 
Moliere, Boileau, Rousseau, and the 
immortal Shakespeare. It contained 
also those Scotch poets, who had a 
more immediate influence on the di- 
rection which his poetical talents took. 
He was ey acquainted with the 
six Books of Euclid—was master of 


_ land surveying. He concluded with 
_ offering up his warmest thanks to two 


distinguished living poets, for the 
honours paid by them to the memory 


of his father,—the poet, who had 


painted in such glowing colours the 


. deeds of our heroic ancestors, and the 


bard of Green Erin, who had awaked 
from its long silence the harp of the 
bards of his native country, and who 


stood forth the steadfast advocate of 


_ civil and religious liberty. 


Mr Walter Scott was then pro- 

, and afterwards Mr George 
Crabb and the bards of Scotland. 

Mr Crabb returned thanks in a neat 


Ode to the Memory of Sir John Moore. 29 
high compliment to the worth cf the 


Sir James Mackintosh then pro- 
the great national poet of Ire- 
and-—that nation of Europe among 
whom eloquence and wit were most 
spontaneous. 

Mr Moore, in returning thanks, 
observed, that Burns was one whose 
very errors were like one of his own 
mountain streams that sparkles whilst 
it strays, and is graceful even in its 
meanders. 

Mr Forbes Mitchell, as treasurer, 
announced that the subscriptions of 
that day amounted to L. 256. and the 
ageregate subscriptions to L. 10;6,— 
and observed, that three times that 
sui would do the business. 

ome admirable songs of the poet 
were sung with great effect by Mr 
Broadhurst and others in the course 
of the evening. 


— 


TO THE MEMORY OF GENERAL JOHN 
MOORE, 


An Ode.—( By the late Hector Macneil.) 


As War blew his trumpet with Death’s dis- 
mal sound, 
And when monarchs and kingdoms were 
trembling around, 
Unappall’d with the tempest, bold Free- 
dom arose 3 
She call’d for her helmet, her sword, and 
her shield, 
She — her freemen to rush to the 
field, 
And.she swore that no tyrant should rule 
o’er the land 
While she held the loved Charter she 
grasp’d in her hand, 
But would conquer or fall in the midst 


of her foes ! 

But her helmet was wanting—her sword 
was unfound, 

Her buckler was broken !—her strength 
was unsound, 

Till she call’d for some aid to re-arm 

her again ; 

Till she pled her disasters, her wants, and 
her fears, 

Till she urged the strong claim that draws 
sympathy’s tears 

In a land where oppression and want are 
unknown, 


And where Liberty radiant sits proud on 
her throne, 
And points to new glories that flash o’er 
the main. 


Say Valour,—say Ardour,—say true Bri- 
tish pride, 
Was the signal unheeded on Liberty's 


side 
As she reared her fair banner the help- 
less to save ? 


‘ 
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30 Stanzas addressed to Comet. [duly 
flict her heroes forth Or peace to man, or judgments dire, His 
ae ee Stranger of Heaven ! I bid thee hail ! 
Undaunted by numbers—their Leader Where hast thou roam’d these thousand 
they knew ! years ? A 
Impatient, from ocean they darted on = Why sought those polar paths again ? 
shore, From wildnerness of glowing spheres 
Where the boast of vain Gaul was re-eehoed —-'T fling thy vesture o’er the Wain ? 
no more, : the nd when thou climbs’t the milky way— 
As she shrunk from bright honour, the “4144 yanishest from human view, 
badge of the brave ! A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray. 
Alas! for bright Honour !—it falls while _ Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 
it shines ! . Oh! on thy rapid prow to glide! | 
It drops, while proud Viet’ry her chaplet ‘To sail the boundless skies with thee ! 
entwines, And plow the twinkling stars aside, 
Unfeit on the brow where the laurels | ike foam-hells on a tranquil sea ; 
thould bloom To brush the embers from the sun, 
Ungilded with trophies—neglected by “he icicles from off the pole ; 
nema : . Then far to other systems run 
by mean rulers in party's mean“ "Wirere other moons and planets roll, 
our, 
it sleeps ‘s bleak Stranger of Heaven! O let thine eye 
4 on Smile on a wild enthusiast’s dream ;_ 


Where Valour stern points where her much 
injured Moore 
From the vanguished clone * gains 2 
wreath to his tomb! 


STANZAS ADDRESSED TO A COMET. 


A Night Picce.—( By James Hogg.) + 
How lovely is this wilder’d scene, 

As twilight from her vaults so blue , 
Steals soft o’er Teviot’s mountains green, 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew. 
All hail ye hills, whose lowering height 

Like shadows scoops the yielding sky ! 
And thou, inysterious guest of night, 

Dread traveller of immensity! — 
Stranger of Heaven! I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
That flashest in celestial gale, 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 


Artthou the flag of woe and death, 
From angel's ensign-staff unfurl’d ? 
Art thou the standard of his wrath, 
Wav'd o'er a sordid, sintul world ? 
No, frum thy pure pellucid beam, 
That erst o’er plains of Bethle’m shone, 
No latent evil we can deem, 
Fair herald from th’ eternal throne ! 


Whate’er portends thy front of fire, 
_ Thy streaming locks, so lovely pale, 


* Asmall monument erected by Soult, 
the French getieral, to the memory of 
Moore, at Corunna. 

+ Gur friend Mr Hogg must be a pro- 
phet or magician, no less than a poet. He 


sent us this elegant little poem too late for 
our last Namber. The dela 


has given 
time for a comet to start up at his aerate 
tion. There is a sacred sublimity in the 
conception of the fifth stanza, that we may, 
pethaps, be now gazing at the same star 
which appeared at the birth of our Saviour. 


Eccentric as thy course on high, 
And airy as thine ambient beam. 
And long, long may thy silver ray 
Our northern vault at eve adorn ; 
Then wheeling to the east away, 
Light the grey portals of the morn. 


REMARKS ON THE DESSERT: BY THE 
AUTHOR OF THE BANQUET. 


Tuis author we suppose to be new-. 
ly broke loose from the shackles of his 
alma mater, and, like the bird which 
our universal Shakespeare somewhere 
mentions as typical of premature ta- 
lent, has run away with the shell upon 
his head. ‘This shell, to continue the 
metaphor, consists of fragments of the 
learned languages, ‘‘ neither rich or 
rare,” but of sufficient power to a 
ger and bewilder the unlearned read- 
er by their frequency and obscurity. 
This fault, however, may be forgiven 
for its rarity. Pedantry seems to bear 
the same relation to learning, that su- 

rstition does to religion. It is a | 

ind of shadow, or what our author 
would rather call adumbration, which, 
if it does not always prove the sub-_ 
Stance true, reminds us of it very for- 
cibly. The analogy is still closer, in 
so far as a studied avoidance of - 
try is often followed by a relaxation 
in the pursuits of learning, as a great 
fear of being supposed superstitious, 
or accused of bigotry, leads insensibly’ 
(in common minds at least) to luke- 
warmness in the most important of all 
concerns. - There is no deficiency of 
talent in this little production, but 
with considerable vigour of thought, 
there is so much labour bestowed on: 
it, that it reminds one of Mercutio’s 
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WMescription of love, O heavy light- 
Mess, serious vanity.” ‘Lhis sort of 


Mlegant trifling seems not very con- 
Sonant to our insular genius. Prior 
has succeeded in some instances, and 


- Pope’s Rape of the Lock is admirable 


im its kind, but has had no worthy 
successor. The writer before us, whom 
We presume to be a very. young one, 
Seems desirous to unite two very dis- 
€ordant kinds of excellence; the 


learned and witty burlesque of Hudi-- 


bras, and the playful ease and graceful 
gaiety of Pope. These, however, are 
Styles utterly incompatible. He has 
made the mistake of a school-boy 
about to fly his kite, who loads it so 
heavily, het it refuses to mount. 
But the blemishes and the merits of 
‘this singular poem will be best under- 
Stood by specimens of each. 
- Atis but candid to begin with some of 
ithe lines which are least encumbered 
with those ponderous ornaments, pre- 
Mising, however, that there is a curious 
infelicity in his narrative which leaves 
WMuch for conjecture. Ina philippica- 
inst luxury, in which he very justly 
ints out, in language rather strong 
elegant, thead vantages ofoccasion- 


al fatigue and hard living, to giveamore 


Poignant relish to subsequent ease and 
enjoyment, there is something of a 
story illustrative of the sufferings of a 
Military wanderer, obscurely 

and abruptly concluded, yet not with- 
Gut merit, and free from the cum- 
brous ornaments which puzzle and em- 
Barrass the unlearned reader through 


| the progress of the poem. The fol- 


Idwing lines, which introduce the 


Witte narrative, have both strength 


@nd ease, and are a specimen of the 
@uthor’s best manner. 


he for whom, or Inigo or Wren, 


s or Gibbs, J care not who nor when, 
Bas hung aloft the sweiling cove in air, 
And bid those fluted shafts support it there, 
While _— lodg’d within the vaulted 
round, 
Wells where the noisy steps of Grandeur 
sound. — 


4 We on the fretted couch that silks inclose, 
stretch your limbs in indolent repose, 
9) whose depictur’d blinds the intrusive ray 


Beeps trembling in, and hesitates to play, 
Rest with unmannerly reproof it seem 


| Te chide the lingering sloth of matin: 


dream ;— 


whom the scorching sun unblushing 
sees, 


f 
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Though when his orb, retiring through the 
west, 

Leaves languid Nature to her balmy rest, 

He finds your rebel lights his day pro- 
long | 


With mirth and revelry, and dance and 


song ; 
While blind Intemperance, feverish and 
adust 
Pours in each dish distaste, disease, dis- 
gust ; 
Mad Luxury fills the reason-quelling bowl, 
And in its fiery gulf dissolves the soul. 
pp- 1, 2. 


The author goes on describing, in 
some nervous and pointed verses, the 
excess of luxurious indulgence, fol- 
lowed by the contrasted hardships that 
a pedestrian traveller 
wilds, and lodging in a sheep cot, 
might be exposed to with advantage, 


as giving a more poignant relish to 


the banquet, and more elegant deli- 
cacies of home on his return. He 
next bids us 


** Hear on this head the language of a 


friend.” 


Now, whether this be the detail of 
sufferings and wanderings given to the 
author by a friend who had become, 
as he says, “‘ A volunteer par force,” 
or whether our poet was himself the 
hero of his own tale, and entitles him- 


self our friend, from giving us this | 


warning against similar imprudence, 
is hard to say, from the inartificial 


‘manner in which it is introduced. It 


is told, however, with spirit, and there 
is in this, and indeed in the whole, an 
air of originality one does not often 
meet with in the beaten track of 


poetry. 


In that dark period, those atrocious times, 
When civil Frenchmen fell by civil crimes ; 
When Rapine brooded o’er an impious 


race, 
And hatch’d dismay, disaster, and dis- 
ace 
vee tricoloured plumes, would Discord 


And scatter seeds of horrorfrom her wing.— 
Some high-born souls to Freedom’s co- 
lours true, 
Wav’d in their crest the independent blue ; 
Some prostrate laid, in Honour’s sanguine 


Found thei light boast,—a feather dipt in 
wit es whose nerves, unfitted for the 
t, 


Bore, emblem of their fear, the sickly 
white. 
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Scar’d in these days, by menace and re- 
proof, 

I quitted, first, my dear paternal roof :— 

*Tis said that scalds are cur’d by scorch- 
ing heat, 

And those by scorpions bit must scorpions 
eat: . 

From terror thus, in arms, my sole re- 
source, 

And I became a volunteer par force ; 

The barbarous musket o’er my shoulder 
threw, 

Which, thanks to Heaven, no fellow-crea- 
ture slew ; 

The bursting knapsack round my neck I 
slung, 

Where all this world’s dependencies I 
hung. 

I went,—and wearily I pac’d along 

The hoof-worn track, my fainting com- 
rades throng. 

The soleless shoe on crippled feet they 
bind, 

That crimson marks of misery leave be- 
hind ; 

Or boist’rous railers, with the jest profane, 

Revile their own and their companions’ 


in. 

Why! should I blush the sorry meal to tell, 

That oft regal’d, as glimmering evening 
fell. 

Our hostelry some lone deserted hut, 

Though white our curdled drink, our bread 
like soot : 

On Commissary’s beef oft pledg’d to dine, 

And drink his honour’s health—but not his 
wine — 

Or clse some sheltering tree our troop re- 
ceives, 

Its root our sopha—and our roof its leaves. 

Chains we demolish’d, where we came, and 
first 

The chains that link’d society we burst :— 

iear ran before, and Famine close pursu’d, 

ur sole companion rude Inquietude.— 

Pacing dispeopled fields, we saw from far, 

Sear’d in red characters of flaming war, 

saat the smoking ground, remorseless 
oes 

Had writ the catalogue of human woes. 

If chance directed to some unarmed gate, 

Suspicion there sat cenunel with Hate.— 

The sullen citizen, with stern regret, 

Grudg’d the dry morsel he before us set, 

With rigorous hand our craving wants sup- 
plied, 

And lock’d from sight his bottle and his 
bride. 

By strict municipal arrangements fed, 

And three oft billeted in one spare bed.— 

The chequer’d white-wash 
wal 

Confess’d the hand of wretchedness could 
scrawl : 

The warrior chairs repair’d with oaken pegs, 

as: tractur’d arms and splinter’d wooden 

4 


The shatter’d cruse ran o’er below the 
brim ; 
The tatter’d blanket cool’d the shivering 
limb ; 
From smothering faggots, in the chimney, 
broke 

No fire, no fame—exuberance of smoke ; 

While hummings from disjointed panes in- 
vited 

To piece our slumbers often disunited. 

The ragged regiments loud music more, 

Whose nasal trumpets sounded on th: 
tloor.— 

Such the strong stimuli the hero goad, 

And such to Fame the military road.— 

Our road towards a different frontier 

came, 

And through Jarnac as far as Angouleme. 

How many in life’s journey are perplext 

To tell, one evening, where they lodge the 
next ! 

My heaven-directed steps, unknown, 
bend 

To the kind threshold of a long lost friend : 

A female frieri—good madam, how you 
stare ! 

Surely such things have been—may be— 
and are.— 

Where trembling leaves the clear horizor 
fringe, 

The sun begins the purple vale to tinge : 

Oblique he shoots his farewell look and 
parts 5 

Ber radiant orb a glance more cheering 
darts, 

That softly steals beneath the ivory lid :— 

So — the moon, by fleecy clouds halt 
rid, 

edge contrasts the silver 
ight 

The ebon lashes of the eye of night, 

On some lone wand’rer, as she sheds he: 


ray 

Through tangled forests to direct his way. 

I came, I saw, I kiss’d :—the noble Dame 

In Friendship’s lamp relumes the vivid 
flame. 

The walls, the - gloom-dispeliing tape: 
brightens, 

The kindling hearth the flaring branch en- 
lightens. 

In hardest times, by her superior merit, 

Her independence she maintain’d with spi- 
rit ; 

In spite of man and all his erring reason 

Authority legitimate, and treason. ; 

Her husbanded, though through 

er re 

No husband shar’d, nor aw’d her fair do- 
main : 

No | spouse she owned—yet had a 

That saved itself and her—when others bled. 

From my worn arm, the iron arm I threw, 

And to her open arms enraptur’d flew : 

Her tender hands around my neck supply 

My wallet’s bands—a more endearing 
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Yes, she receives me with unfeign’d re- 
gards, 
And straight ordains (the pride of poultry 
ards !) 
Two full-fledged chickens of the Bantam 
breed, 
On blazing altars shall profusely bleed ; 
Their varying breast, seat of their guiltless 
loves, 

And glossy vest, might vie with Venus’ 
doves : 
Their coats how chang’d! how temptingly 

_ they dress ! 

To shame the birds of Brittany and Bresse ! 

O! what a glorious treat to eyes like mine, 

By hunger taught, and thankfulness to 
shine ! 

Done to a turn,—such mighty pains they 
took, 

I never met so excellent a cook ! 

Fatigue and trouble in a trice forgot ; 

My heart had fail’d me,—but my stomach 
not. 

Abundance on the board, the viands places, 

And what Good-humour carves, Politeness 
graces. 

A wine, preferred for our immediate use, 

To far-fam’d Formian or Falernian juice, 

Drawn by my hostess from a secret stoop, 

Forbids our spirits, in despair, to droop..— 

The pasting bumpers to her health we 
fill, 

With glowing fumes the fine medulla thrill, 

Then through the nice alembic of the brain 

Descend in drops—of gratitude again, 

And sensibility, with glist’ning eye, 

Repays the feast of Hospitality— 

Such is of contrast the bewitching fruit, — 

Now well recruited—but no more recruit— 

I rise a hero—to the skies I soar, 

And batteries of grape affright no more ! 

pp: 5—13. 


There is, to be sure, some quaint- 
ness here, and the hospitable lady ap- 
pears in a somewhat questionable 
form. We should hear either more 
or less about her, before we could de- 
¢ide whether her intents were wicked 
or charitable. We, however, are in- 
clined to be charitable, and suppose 
the lady, his countrywoman, receiving 
him with all the cordiality of mere 
friendly kindness. The transition 
from this story to the dessert is as a- 
brupt as may be, and here the faults 
QGuvenile faults we hope) of our peet’s 
Style appear in full magnitude, and he 

comes so ultra-classical, that, on 
Many occasions, * the line too labours, 
and the words move slow,” burdened 
a6 they are with sounds of no familiar 
Wise, or ready pronunciation. 

There are a few easy sprightly lines 
fee of this chiaro-scuro, referring to 
an odewhich it seems the Kingof Prus- 
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sia addressed to his cook, the Sreur 
Noel. How important a person this 
artist was to the royal epicure, (not to 
say glutton,) any one who has read 
Zimmerman s account of his medical 
attendance on the last days of the great 
Frederick may understand. ‘To see a 
human being burdened with disease, 
and drawing near the awful confines 
of that eternity from which he wished 
to shrink into mere oblivion, defeat- 
ing all the efforts of his physicians to 
soften his misery by gross and fore 
bidden indulgence in extravagant 
quantities of high seasoned and indi- 
gestible food, though the excessive 
pains that he suffered in consequence 
forced him, in three hours after these 
interdicted meats, to have recourse to 
the most powerful aperient medicines, 
is indeed melancholy. ‘This curious 
narrative of Zimmerman’s is of un- 
doubted authority, being published 
immediately after the king’s death, 
when there were many eye-witnesses 
of all that passed, very ready to correct 
any mis-statements. ‘The good pro- 
fessor means neither satire nor ridi- 
cule by the plain detail given of the 
remedies he prescribed, and the con- 
duct of his patient. So far otherwise, 
that he appears to have approached 
him with a kind of blind adoration, 
and a most entire conviction that the 
king could do no wrong. He gives 
the most revolting and disgusting in- 
stances of this same king’s propensity 
to indulge his appetite, conceal that 
indulgence from his medical attend- 
ants, and then insult them with bru- 
tal coarseness, imputing to their igno- 
rance or mismanagement, the conse- 
quence of his own sordid indulgence. 

At some other time we shall enter- 
tain our readers with a few extracts 
from this curious narrative, in which 
the devoted. humility and simplicity 
of the philosophical and pious Doctor 
is finely contrasted with the tyrannical 
caprice of the dying epicure,—who, 
moreover, died and made no sign, 
In the meantime, we shall insert the 
lines which celebrate his celebration of 
the redoubted Sieur Noel. 


*Twas thus that he to latest times be- 
queath’d, 
He, round whose front the bays and par- 
sley wreath’d, 
That rhym’d eulogjum of the Sieur Noel, 
The maitre, pride, and pearl of his hotel. 
Illustrious hand, that with unerring art, 
The bolt of war or satire’s shaft could 
dart ; 
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Despotic arbiter of Prussia’s fate, 
Or with the chopper or the sword of state ! 
Odes are in kitchens not so much requir’d, 
But this, by Potsdam sophs was much ad- 
mir’d. 
‘To cooks no more, sage monarchs tune 
their strings, 
The race extinct of warrior-poet-kings : — 
When shall our longing eyes behold again 
Sway'd by one hand the sceptre, steel, and 
pen ? io. 
Now, having done justice to some 
ot his happier efforts, we shall in- 
stance some lines, that, if they do not 
require a comment, will, at least, even 
in this all-educating age, make young 
ladies at pause for explanation,— 
‘* Lo in this fine coagulated lymph, 
Which draws the eye of each admiring 
nymph.” 
1 do not know that many of these ad- 
wiring nymphs would recognise their 
old acquaintance Cheese under this 
name, or, if they should, I am_ not 
sure that it would engross much of 
their admiration amidst the display of 
tur fetched and highly decorated viands 
that adorn The Dessert. The two 
following lines throw a dubious light 
over this same lymph. 
‘+ Tumultuous myriads rush upon the 
sight, 
A mighty nation not a mouthful quite.” 


The ornaments of the Dessert are 
thus described : 


Amours of Sappho, Werter, Abelard ; 
Of Ovid, of Propertius, and Tibullus, 
Candied and clarifi’d the sweet Catullus ; 
Group'd with Lestrygones the Laocoon, 
Phyllis, her almond-tree and Demophoon, 
A coal-brown Proserpine and black Co- 
ronis, 
lloary with frost young Cycnus and Ade- 
nis. 
ee florid birds, her ape and mon- 
ey, 
And there Silenus on unsaddled donkey : 
Astride Bucephalus, young Ammon enters 
With sirens, elephants, and hippocentaurs, 
pp- 18, 19, 
Then we have 


The citron’s smooth, the pine’s hirsuter 
coat 5 


and afterwards, 


Yes, couse, Lyzus, leave thy lucid rills, 
Thy ivy borders and vindemial hills ; 
Come seat thee here in presidential chair, 
On stain’d morocco and elastic hair : 
Come share the heat of our carbonic fire, 
And with true warmth thy votaries inspire, 


Ke. 22, 
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The deities of classic fiction, and all 
the shadowy tribes attendant on their 
state, have long since shrunk even 
from their airy habitation in modern 
poetry, before the stern rebuke of 


Johnson. We are more surprised 
than sorry to meet our old college ac-« 
quaintance under material forms at 
this fanciful repast, and can easily 
imagine their gratitude for being once 
more brought into notice even in this 
furtive manner, to borrow an expres- 
sion from our bard thus exemplified, 


Forbear, nor maladroitly sip 
A furtive kiss from Chloe’s pouting lip.” 


In along and sometimes happy e- 
nough description of the effects of co- 


loured crystal, we find the following 
lines : 


What scintillating streams of light lume, 

And with their vivid pencils tint the room !— 

The omphaloptic stud,—cerulean cup, 

Where Jove from Ganimede might nectar 
sup. 


Diaphanous decanter, &c. p- 23. 


Then we have a most erudite detail of 


various wines, whose effect is thus 
hinted at. 


Unseen they pass the vitreous canal, 

But on the throat the effect is magical : 

Albano, Draagenstein, Pontac and all, 

The boasted sap of Betica and Gaul.—— 

Be your own butler, and with patent key 

Your Pachierotti keep, and Cante-perdrix. 
p- 20. 


This needless parade of learning, and 
the conflicting powers of mind grasp- 
ing, as we have mentioned before, at 
objects incompatible with each other, 
throw an air of indistinctness and la- 
bour over the whole. 

Where something of great import- 
ance or deep interest is to be unfold- 
ed in poetry, the power of the subject 
illuminates the style in which it is 
conveyed. Our attention is kept up, 
and our expectation excited by the 
events or characters, and we uncon- 
sciously make exertions to penetrate 
obscurity, or disentangle perplexity, 
that we should never have thought of 
where a lighter theme produced a less 
eager and serious interest. A song or 
a light ludicrous or playful satire must 
have nothing involved or perplexed, 
every point, neat- 
ness, and ease, and the meaning 
be obvious at the first glance. a 

No one thinks it worth while to 
ponder and pause over trifles whose 
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Merit consists in polish and transpa- 
rency. This Dessert might not im- 
perly be served up after the feast 
that Smollet describes, as an imitation 
of a Roman repast, given by the learn- 
ed Doctor —— to his friends at Paris. 
The Dessert is followed by the Tea. 
Here we hoped that where the theme 
is still lighter, the very title of it sug- 
gesting images of tr gaiety, so- 
cial ease, and agreeable trifling, we 
should no longer be encumbered with 
hard words, or perplexed with intri- 
cacies of expression. It begins hope- 
fully— 
Ambrosial plants! that from the east and 
west 
Or from the shores of Araby the Blest, 
Those odoriferous sprigs and berries send, 
On which our wives and government de- 
end ! 
Kind land! that gives rich presents, none 
receives, 
And barters for leaf gold its golden leaves. 
Bane of our nerves, and nerve of our ex- 
cise, 
In which a nation’s strength and weakness 
lies. 
And shall these scions grafted on our 
tongue, 
‘That oft the Muse inspire, remain unsung ? 
Enlivening, mild, and sociable Tea ! 
Scandal-compelling Green, Pekoe, Bohea ; 
Without thee once Philosophy could write, 
And wisdom’s page the moral pen indite : 
Without thee thesmothetes their laws en- 
acted, pp. 47, 48. 


Here our poet’s wings are again 
clogged by his learning. How many 
lovely and even literary tea-drinkers 
may be puzzled by the last line, we 
cannot say. But certainly some ea- 
Sier term may be found among the 
many which denote the law-makers 
and law-breakers who exercised all 
their functions for ages without drink- 
ing tea. 

Some search the scorched Savannas of 
Sabea, 

For sun burnt draughts from spicy Naba- 
thea. 


Query, Are there or can there be 
Savannas in Sabea ? 

The line immediately following 
certainly seems to mean something, 
‘but we cannot exactly say what. 
What if the mists of temulency blind, 
‘These these restore the eyesight of the 
mind. 
| That a few hard words should be 
"pssigned to critics is easily pardoned. 
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They are well accustomed both to 
give and receive such, though seldom 
in a strain so peculiar as that which 
closes “‘ The Tea.” Here it follows. 


Shall I of all the tribe erratic seen, 

To haunt the slippery falls of Hippocrene, 

The morsure of their fangs escape alone ?— 

Their mouths I cannot shut, I can my 
own. 


Our morsure, however deprecated, is 
certainly well meant. We do by no 
means Sooiustahe the author’s powers ; 
on the contrary, we only regret the 
misapplication of so much vigour of 
thought, and affluence of language. 
His muse is dressed like a Grecian 
beauty of Rhodes or Cyprus, who, in- 
stead of slight and well fancied orna~ 
ments in her daily dress, wears strings 
of sequins about in neck, from not 
knowing to distinguish what is ele 
gant from what is merely costly. 
Here we have materials, that with 
good management might turn te 
considerable account, lost in gorgeous 
confusion and heavy littleness. Yet 
this is no hopeless case. On the con- 
trary, it is exactly one of those which 
may derive benefit from the pruning 
knife of the well-meaning critic. We 
much oftener meet with that correct 
insipidity which affords little room for 
censure, and none at all for praise ; 
here much is to be blamed, but mere- 
ly on the seore of redundance and 
bad taste. There is nothing tame or 
feeble, nothing indicative of a propen- 
sity to subsist on charity, and gather 
the crumbs below the tables of the 
wealthier dwellers on Parnassus, to 
use a little of his own phraseology ; he 
is sufficiently bold and original, and 
when he is content to speak pure Eng- 
lish, and learns the value of  simpli- 
city in arranging his ornaments, we 
may expect something that shall not 
only escape the morsure of our fangs, 
but exhilarate us like 


Enlivening, mild, and sociable tea.” 
The Rose that is brought in after 
tea is abundantly beautiful and fra- 


grant, and the lines that describe it 
are spirited, and not void of grace and 


‘Sweetness. 


SOME REMARKS ON DR DODDRIDGE’S 
LIFE OF COLONEL GARDINER. 


[The folowing very judicious Observa- 
tions, written by a sound and pious di- 
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vine of the last century, but never hi- 
therto published, will, we trust, be ac- 
ceptable, as we are sure they may be 
useful to our readers. They are appli- 
cable, in truth, to many books of the 
same class, as well as to ** the Life ot 
Colonel Gardiner,” and contain, we 
think, excellent rules for the guidance 
of the serious reader throughout all that 
description of writings.” | 


In an age like the present, when 
indifference towards religion 1s, at 
least, as general as enthusiasm, much 
good may be derived, f think, from 
the perusal of Dr Doddridge’s ‘* Lite 
of Colonel Gardiner ;” and it does not 
appear to me that any harm can be 
done by it, to those who attend to 
such considerations as the following : 

1. The disgust and detestation 
which, after the event that first led 
him to think seriously of religion, 
Gardiner expresses for his former 
vices and follies, may furnish a use- 
ful and striking lesson to those who 
throw away the vigour of health and 
talents on pleasures, as they miscall 
them, which lead only to present dis- 
grace and remorse, and future misery. 
It was well observed by one of his 
gay companions, when Gardiner, after 
lis amendment of life, was laying be- 
tore them “ his notions of virtue and 
religion,” “ We thought this man 
mad, and he is in good earnest prov- 
ing that we are so.” (p. 83.) If it be 
said, that sucha lesson as this is hard- 
ly needed by persons who are of less 
lively and violent tempers than Gar- 
diner, and, by their circumstances, 
less exposed to temptations, it may be 
answered, that it never can be unsea- 
sonable to be warned of the conse- 
quences of departure from duty, on 
the one hand, or of the blessedness of 
a pious and virtuous life on the other ; 
each is the result of habit, of good or 
bad impressions cultivated or resisted, 
of the presence or the absence of the 
grace of God. 

2. It is very pleasing to observe the 
sense of piety, the love of God and 
Christ, which ever occupied and ani- 
mated Colonel Gardiner’s mind, after 
that singular event which turned him 
from vice and folly. In this part of 
his character I see nothing enthusias- 
tic. He was a man of quick and live- 
ly feeling, and this disposition remain- 
ed with him, as was natural ; and his 
feelings were still ardent, though di- 
rected to other and better objects than 


those which once engaged him. - The 
general indifference with which reli- 
gious subjects are discussed, and the 
backwardness, too, observable to en- 
tertain the serious thoughts which re- 
ligion presents, may induce many to 


think Gardiner fanatical. I confess 
he does not appear so to me. He 
speaks of himself’ with humility,—of 
the Almighty with the reverence and 
love of a truly pious and devoted 
heart,—of our blessed Redeemer with 
the sentiments which the contempla- 
tion of the mercies bestowed on us 
through Him would naturally pro- 
duce in such a mind as his, especially 
when ail the circumstances of his his- 
tory are considered. The tempers of 
men are very various ; and those who 
are of a disposition not easily moved 
to much animation, may wonder at 
the elevation of Gardiner; but this 
does not prove such elevation to be 
unnatural or unbecoming. Gardiner, 
probably, was equally animated in 
every other concern of life. The apos- 
tle St Paul, who was no fanatic, but 
who was a man of warm and lively 
temper, is transported almost beyond 
himself when he speaks of the love 
and mercy displayed in our redemp- 
tion ; ra it becomes us to be cautious 
before we condemn the warmth, which 
is not unnatural, but, on the contrary, 
very probable and praiseworthy, be- 
cause we may not, from the texture 
of our minds, be susceptible of it our- 
selves. 

3. Another object of very pleasing 
consideration to the reader of this vo- 
lume is the consistency observable in 
the whole life of Colonel Gardiner af- 


ter his solemn determination to live — 


religiously. Consistency is the test to 
which we ought all of us to bring our 
religious principles and conduct. It 
Is not at one time, or on one occasion, 
or now and then only, that Gardi- 
ner is a pious, elevated Christian ; but 
it is at all times, and upon all occa- 
sions. This is a beautiful and va- 
luable trait in his character. This I 
do not hesitate to hold up to univer- 
sal admiration and imitation. Gardi- 
ner, in the worst part of his life, (see 
pp- 29 and 36,) was no hypocrite. He 
pretended to no sentiments which he 
did not really feel. And, therefore, 
we may, from his example, when he 
was religious and good, learn the ef- 
ficiency of true Christian principles in 
the general conduct of life. In this 
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sense the “ Life of Gardiner” is very 
valuable indeed, for it isin consistency 
that all of us are but too apt to fail. 
4. After thus remarking the good 
which may be derived from the “ Life 
of Colonel Gardiner,” I am obliged to 
lament, that, in some particulars, it 
may do injury to incautious readers. 
In the first place, the story of Gardi- 
ner’s early lite may be made use of, 
by a certain class of Christians, to in- 
duce weak persons to imagine, that, 
(to use the language of that class,) 
“*“ to be a great saint, you must have 
been a great sinner.” This is a very 
dangerous and wicked notion. But 
I confess that Iam not so much a- 
fraid of the consequences usually ap- 
prehended from the indulgence of this 
notion, that is, of its driving men to 
sin, as I am of its effects upon those 


who cannot justly charge themselves 


~with such offences as Gardiner’s, and, 


therefore, having lived lives free from 
Notorious and abandoned wickedness, 
are apt to think too well of them- 
selves, and to grow indifferent about 
their “‘ progress towards pertection,” 
the indispensable duty of every Christ- 
dan. When such persons read of Gar- 


_4liner’s humiliation of mind, and ab- 


horrence of his past life, they are in- 
clined to say, ‘‘ ‘This may not be car- 
‘ried too far in Gardiner’s case ; but 
we, at least, whose ‘ hearts do not so 
‘condemn us, do not need to be so 
humbled.” Thus a check is given to 
‘the first right emotion in the heart 
towards that which is the true begin- 
ning of the Christian life ; and such 
persons, whilst they very properly re- 


fuse to believe, that, “ to be great 


saints, they must have been great sin- 
mers,” are likely to be driven to as 
‘false, although a very opposite con- 
‘clusion, and to conceive, that, be- 


.cause “ they are nof very great sin- 
+ners, they are therefore great saints.” 
It appears to me, that ‘his is a danger 
to be apprehended from all such re 
- presentations as these, especially when 
they are made with a kind of coarse- 


tness ; and the reader is to be warned 


against this danger, and earnestly 
counselled to consider, that, if he ex- 
amine his own heart and conduct ‘‘ by 
_the rule of God’s commandments,” he 
will ever find enough, even in the 
best life, to keep him humble and 


|: watchful, and diffident (not, indeed, 
® jn the grace and mercy of God through 


_gerous to the reader. 
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Christ, but) in his own strength and 
resolution, and his own progress. 

5. Again, this instance of a sudden 
conversion (for Gardiner’s was such) 
may be dangerous to many. It may 
lead melancholy tempers, groundless- 
ly, to despair. It may lead careless 
and presumptuous men to greater hard- 
ness of heart. There is no reason to 
doubt that it pleased the Almighty, 
by a sudden and singular (by no 
means miraculous) impression upon 
his imagination and heart, to change 
Gardiner trom a life of wickedness to 
a life of virtue. There is no “ gain- 
saying” the ways and wisdom of the 
Almighty. But such events, although 
we cannot doubt or deny them, are 
notcommon. They do not appear to 
be the ordinary course of Providence, 
although it be sometimes the case that 
great and permanent effects result 
from sudden impressions. ‘Therefore 
they are not to be expected. No man 
is, with his eyes open, to persist in a 
course of wickedness until he be stopt 
by such an interposition, or under the 
notion that he is to be so stopt. We 
know who has said, ‘* They have Mo- 
ses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.” ‘To expect such interposition 
is dangerous and foolish. The ordi- 
nary means of grace and amendment 
which the goodness of God furnishes 
are “‘ sufficient for us,” if we use them 
conscientiously and diligently. Let 
no man presume to neglect these, in 
the expectation of some singular and 
unusual mercy, which it may not 
please God to grant. - Of all danger- 
ous doctrines, the doctrine of conver- 
sion is one of the most dangerous. 

6. In a passage here and there there 
is, perhaps, an expression cr two bor- 
dering on spiritual pride,—a strong 
assurance of confidence in the favour 
and acceptance of God, which may 
seem inconsistent with the humility 
of mind generally observable in Colo- 
nel Gardiner, and always amiable in 
every Christian, I hardly think that 
these expressions will be found dan-— 
Every one, it 
is to be hoped, will feel for the eleva- 
tion of mind which would arise in 
such a man as Gardiner, when he 
looked forward through Christ to a fue 
ture state. And of those who will 
copy him in his humility, I am not a- 
fraid that the minds should be injur- 
ed by his occasional transports. 
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7. It may appear to some a trifling 
objection, bat | must object to the had 
taste in which this work is composed. 

Writers on religious subjects ought to 
take great care not to injure the ac- 
ceptance of their works by a style of 
expression which must revolt many 
readers, even many serious readers. 
For this reason, I think that many 
extracts from Colonel Gardiner’s let- 
ters would have been better omitted, 
as well as Dr Doddridge’s hymns, 
which are very poor compositions in- 
deed. In Gardiner’s letters are no 
sentiments, so far as I recollect, with 
which I should seriously find fault in 
the private communications of one 
warm-hearted religious friend to an- 
other ; but these expansions of the 
heart, when laid before the public, are 
absurd, and do not tend to give us 
any respect for the understanding and 
selgment either of Colonel Gardiner 
or his biographer ; and, by losing that 
respect, many readers lose all the be- 
netit they might otherwise derive from 
the work. It will probably be said, 
that this work was originally publish- 
ed before the refinement of the pre- 
sent day had taken place, and that 
many pious persons of this day read 
with pleasure language which accords 
so well with their own feelings. All 
this is true; but the work is conti- 
nually appearing in new editions, and 
so may be reckoned a work of this 
age; and by several, even of pious 
readers, the style of writing alluded 
to is too commonly estimated as no- 
thing better than cant. Nothing can 
be more absurd or improper than the 
dream recorded in sect. 72, p. 105, 
&c. Even in a private letter it was 
absurd ; but nothing but an inexcus- 
able want of judgment would have in- 
duced any person to put it into print. 
8. On the story of Colonel Gardi- 
ner's conversion, (as it is called, ) I will 
venture to make a few remarks. 
There is nothing in it, as it appears 
to me, that may not easily be account- 
ed for. He was evidently asleep, when 
the vision was presented to his ima- 
gination. He had ee sitting in 
riotous ¢ompany, till late at night. 
He took up, him 
hour, a book very little suited to his 
taste-at that period of his life, and 
most likely, a very dull one, certainly 
a — dull one to him. That he 
should slumber over such a book is 
pot very wonderful ; and I think it is 
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very probable, that, in this book, he 
might cast his eye upon some passage 
containing expressions like those, 
which, in his dream, he supposed he 
heard uttered to him. These were 
the last images presented to his mind 
when he fell asleep; what followed 
may, therefore, be very well account- 
ed for, without having recourse to any 
supernatural interposition, I do not 
mean, without acknowledging the 
hand of God; for I have no doubt, 
that the Father of mercies did permit 
his imagination to be thus forcibl 
affected, in order to the effect whic 
was produced. He who constituted 
the mind of man, can influence it, 
when and how he pleases. But I con- 
tend, that there was nothing miracu- 
lous in the appearance presented to 
Gardiner’s imagination ; and that they 
who allow this instance of Colonel 
Gardiner to induce them to listen to 
the tales of modern Methodistical con- 
version, act very unreasonably ; and, 
for their own present or future wel- 
fare, very dangerously. 

9. On the whole, although I think 
that there are many books, of serious 
and useful piety, much to be prefer- 
red to this “ Life of Colonel Gardi- 
ner,” yet I see no reason to suppose, 
that it may not, if read with such cau- 
tions as I have here stated, be read 
with profit. 

A relation of God’s mercy in the 
recovery of a sinner, of the humility 
and penitence of a man sensible that 
he was rescued from destruction ; and 
of the devout and consistent conduct 
of that man after he was restored to 
religion and virtue, may certainly be 
always useful. I should hope, also, 
that most readers of this book, even 
in the present days of religious indif- 
ference, may be pleased and benefited 
by the ardent expressions of true piety, 
by the deep sentiments of the value 
and mercy of our redemption, and the 
unutterable importance of eternal 
things which abound in its pages ; al- 
though they may regret, that such 
sentiments are not conveyed in a style 
of more good sense and good taste. 


REMARKS ON THE LEGEND OF MON 
TROSE. 


unknown author reminds us 
of the nursery riddle of wind which 
used to puzzle qur childhood, “ What 
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is it that every one hears, many a one 
feels, and no one sees?” The chief 
attraction of these wonderful tales is, 
that they are not literally tales of 
wonder, but exact transcripts from 
real life, where the homeliest every- 
day characters and occurrences have 
their place as in the scenes we daily 
witness. These appear, indeed, blend- 
ed with, and made subservient to those 
beings whom nature and fortune have 
faised above the inferior classes, to be 
the more distinguished objects of our 
admiration, our sympathy, or our pity, 
such as, when acting or suffering have 
been justly chosen as subjects for the 
epic or the tragic muse, not merely 
from dignity of station or loftiness of 
character, but as ae those 
wers of mind which exert a fatal or 
neficial influence on the fate of those 
subordinate agents who happen to be 
connected with them. The operation 
of the passions and feelings which be- 
long to our common nature, however 
differently modified by station and cir- 
cumstances, are, accordingly, brought 
t0 view, and a wider circle is opened for 
the action of our human sympathies, as 
well as for our knowledge of mankind. 
Thus, if the poet’s axiom be true, that 
“the proper study of mankind is 
man,” we grow wiser by seeing him 
undisguised ; and if we are capable 
of duly appreciating humble virtue, 
and powerful, though uncultured in- 
tellect, we shall grow better by giving 
a share of good will, and even respect, 
to those whom ignorant pride, and 
fastidious delicacy, regard with un- 
merited contempt. 
It is not merely the creative genius 
_of Shakespeare that subjects our spi- 
rits to his fictions with the power of 
absolute reality. It is as much the uses 
and appliances in which he employs it. 
The edifices of the master of the dra- 
ma are the dwellings of human beings, 
some of whom appear noble and ex- 
alted, and others familiar and domes- 
tic: all, however, full of life and 
action, and each displaying the con- 
Stituent feelings of humen nature 
Variously modified by outward circum- 
Stances. Shakespeare and our incog~ 
Rito do not merely present us with 
Various modifications of character as 
they appear in different stations in 
life, and remote periods of time. They 
@o more. They dispel that illusion, 
Scoticé,) glamour, which our arti- 
jal modes of life have thrown over 
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our mental sight, and make us know 
and feel the workings of our common 
nature in its original elements, such 
as it exists among a class of our fel- 
low creatures, to whom: we are as 
strangers, though daily living in their 
sight, and moving about among them. 
By withdrawing the veil that our 
modes of life have interposed between 
us and the cottage hearth, the labour- 
er’s field, and even the haunts of the 
lawless wanderer, we have not only 
a more ample seurce of information 
and amusement opened to us, but of 
self-knowledge and moral feeling. 
Before the wild magnanimity and ge- 
nerous attachment of Meg Merrilies, 
the unblemished and unbending vir- 
tues of the poor awkward and pedan- 
tic dominie, the manly spirit, inflex- 
ible integrity, and cordial warmth of 
heart of honest Dandie Dinmont, and 
even before the stern commanding 
spirit of old Eispet, though dark with 
participated guilt, ordinary minds bow 
with unconscious homage, while the 
higher order of kindred spirits feel 
and acknowledge their relation to 
them, even when they appear sunk in 
poverty, obscyred by ignorance, or 
soiled by turpitude, induced by their 
situation and connections. Neither 
the conceit and vulgarity of Baillie 
Jarvie, nor the predatory habits of the 
high-minded freebooter, his kinsman, 
are of power to obscure the uncultiva- 
ted strong sense and rectitude of the 
first, or the noble daring, and rese- 
lute firmness of the other. We are 
taught to esteem what is in itself’ ve- 
luable, independent of the forms and 
modes to which we have been ensla~ 
ved, and to know that where mind of 
the superior order exists, it sparkles 
through all the dross that may chance 
to environ it, and is, under all cir- 
cumstances, recognized by its fellow 
minds. 

Nothing can be more limited and 
monotonous than the habitsof thinking, 
formed by moving always in the self’ 
same circle among our equals who 
have precisely the same views and opi- 
nions with ourselves. sensible 
country gentleman, not unacquainted 
with letters, who, living in any re- 
mote part of Scotland among “ think- 
ing people,” that is, among sagacious 
peasantry, has in his youth often ex- 
changed the city or the. college for 
the country, who has been accustom- 
ed, in pursuit of field sports; to mingle. 
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occasionally with his father’s tenants, 
mix easily in their conversation, and 
occasionally share the food and lod- 
ging of the humblest cottagers : sup- 
pose such a one in other scenes to have 
enlarged his mind by books and good 
conversation, should he afterwards be 
content to live among his own people, 
and take a paternal interest in their 
concerns, besides discharging theusual 
tunctions of landlord and magistrate ; 
he will know more of the nature and 
capacities of mankind, (though per- 
haps less of manners, as ever varying 
in the artificial world of fashion, ) than 
any courticr, fine gentleman, or phi- 
losopher of the same calibre. 

Those graphic likenesses of ‘* many- 
coloured life,” with which we have been 
so variously delighted, are not mere vi- 
sions of fancy, nor yet the resultof deep 
study. They are strong features of 
reality reflected from the mirror of a 
mind quick to apprehend, and tena- 
cious to retain the images that pass 
before it. They are not only retained 
with pertect fidelity, but arranged in- 
to such groupes as are calculated to 
bring out their peculiarities.into strong 
and clear light. ‘* They are not antic 
shapes, wild natives of the brain,” but 
creatures that live and move, and have 
a being. Our author is not the arti- 
ficer of the figures that flit before us. 
Their colours are 
* By nature's sweet and cunning hand laid 


on. 


He only assigns them the parts they 
have to act in his inimitable drama. 
Like Prospero’s dainty Ariel, they 
come and go at his bidding. Pros- 
pero himself did not create his obe- 
dient spirits, but found them in the 
island of enchantment, and constrain- 
ed them by his powerful spells to be 
the agents of his will, to awake fear, 
amazement, sorrow, and remorse in 
the objects of his delusive art, and 
with equal ease assume forms of grace 
and beauty to charm their sight, or 
sooth their wearied senses with the 
sweetest tones of aérial music. No- 
or can be more obvious than the 
el between the magician of Mi- 
an and the Scottish wizard, the last 


specimen of whose art we now pro-. 


ceed to consider. 

It is uous to give a detailed 
account of a story universally known 
and which all kinds of readers arc 


now commenting upon to the best 
of their abilities. But we see no 
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reason why, hearing so many Opi- 
nions ie, we should not be 
patiently heard in our turn, /par- 
ticularly as our bricf commentary 
will neither consume much of the 
reader’s time, nor lead him into de- 
tails with which he is already fami- 
liar. In the mean time, we stop to 
congratulate the author on his good 
fortune in hearing so many encomi- 
ums, and seeing so many commenta- 
ries on his works while they are yet 
fresh from the press. Shakespeare, 
whom he most resembles, had slept in 
the dust more than a century before 
the crowd of commentators rose up 
hovering over his bones like the bees 
over the carease of Sampson’s lion. 
But the libation of praise which has 
only been poured on the tombs of his 
illustrious predecessors, has been of- 
fered to him, our author, in an over- 
flowing cup, of which it would appear 
he has drank without intoxication. 
Long may he live to enjoy this ‘ sober 
certainty of waking bliss !” 

The Legend of Montrose must dis- 
appoint those whe are led by the title 
to expect a finished portrait of that 
flower of chivalry. On finding Ma- 
jor Dalgety the prominent figure 
in the story, many may be as dis- 
satisfied as was Master Slender when 
he complained that he had got a 
a great lubberly boy instead of Anne 
Page. The Earl of Menteith is the 
most captivating figure in the group, 
if we except Annot Lyle, who neither 
says or does any thing except playing 
on the harp, and singing a song in- 
ferior in poetry to any other of those 
for which we are indebted to the au- 
thor. Yet by some _ inexplicable 
power of captivation in her “ gracious 
silence,” and her well arranged hair 
and tartan dress, all men look after 
her when she disappears, and wish for 
her return; and Menteith seems to 
have as many rivals as the author has 
readers of the same sex. Who else 
but our incognito could throw such a 
potent spell round a figure so little 
seen or heard? But, to return to 
Dalgety, we must be indulged in one 
quotation, which will set the ample 
figure of the ritt-master distinct] os 
fore the eyes of every one wor Ly to 
behold that formidable apparition. 


‘“* The solitary stranger was mounted 
upon an able horse, fit for military service, 
and for the great weight which he had to 
carry, and his rider occupied his demipique, - 
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@r war saddle, with an air that showed it 
was his familiar seat. He had a bright 
burnished head-piece, with a plume of 
feathers, together with a cuirass, thick 
enough to resist a musket-ball, with a 
back-piece of lighter materials. These de- 
fensive arms he wore over a buff jerkin, 
along with a pair of gauntlets or steel- 
gloves, the tops of which reached up to his 
elbow, and which, like the rest of his ar- 
mour, were of bright steel. At the front 
of his military saddle hung a case of pis- 
tols, far beyond the ordinary size, nearly 
two feet in length, and carrying bullets 
of twenty to the pound. A buff-belt, with 
a broad silver buckle, sustained on one 
side a long straight double-edged broad- 
sword. with a strong guard, and a blade 
calculated either to strike or push. On 
the right side hung a dagger of about 
eighteen inches in length; a shoulder-belt 
Sustained at his back a musquetoon. or 
blimderbuss, and was crossed by a bande- 
lier containing his charges of ammunition. 
Thigh-pieces of stecl. then termed taslets, 
met the tops of his huge jack-boots, and 
completed the equipage of a well-armed 
trooper of the period. 

** The appearance of the horseman him- 
self corresponded well with his military 
equipage, to which he had the air of having 
been longinured. He was above the mid- 
dle size, and of strength sufficient to bear 
With ease the weight of his weapons, offen- 

' give and defensive. His age might be 
about forty and upwards, and his counte- 
mance was that of a resolute weather-beaten 
Veteran, who had seen many fields, and 
brought away in token more than one 
scar.” 


This singular personage never for 
a moment derogates from his charac- 
ter, by saying or doing any thing that 
could properly be said or done by any 
other man. Nothing can be more ad- 
mirable than the account he gives of 
the different services in which he had 
been engaged, and his motives for 
itting them. They are detailed in 
e author's very best manner, and in 
ite of the sordid selfishness of his 
aracter, and his utter destitution of 
@very amiable quality, we feel some 
geod will to him on account of his 
feverence for the great Gustavus, the 
lion of the North, and bulwark of' the 
Protestant oe The radiance of 
the Protestant hero's splendid exploits, 
Mot only throws a light over the hard 
and sordid characters of his adherent, 
ut the very horse, whom he names 
@fter his great leader, derives an in- 
from that circumstance. Per- 
Maps the regard the ritt-master shows 
VOL. ¥. 
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for Gustavus, the horse, induces our 
endurance of him full as much as his 
military skill, presence of mind, and 
professional sagacity ; and when Gus- 
tavus falls in the battle of Inverlochy, 
we feel nearly as much regret as we 
should have done had the wound been 
inflicted on his master. Though be- 
come familiar with it in so many in- 
stances, we have never done wonder- 
ing at the plastic power displayed in 
this author’s mimic creations. His is a 
theatre where there are neither mutes 
nor cendle-snuffers,—figures busy and 
full of life continually pass before us, 
not merely amusing us for the mo- 
ment, but claiming an interest in our 
feelings, and a place in our memory. 
The very animals that make up the 
dumb show in his scenes insist on 
taking their place in the remembered 
groupes that haunt our fancy. Who 
can forget the beautiful animal that 
bore Claverhouse through fields of 
carnage, and over precipices of dan- 
ger,—the fond and faithful Wasp, so 
inhospitably received by the family of 
Pepper and Mustard,—or the little 
quey that was called Effie, and so 
carefully fed by David Deans ? Here, 
too, the author’s charscter breaks 
forth in all the beauty of benevolence. 
He luxuriates in strewing lights of 
kindness and intelligence from his 
full stores, even over the inferior crea- 
tion, when they casually appear ainong 
his characters. 

The skilful management of light 
and shade in his delineations produces 
a variety in portraits that seem some- 
what akin to each other, like that we 
daily meet with in life. Meg Merri- 
lees is oll and poor, wanders about 
without a settled home, and is feared 
and respected by her equals from her 
native superiority of talent and lofty 
sense of right breaking through the 
cloud of depravity and ignorance b 
which she is surrounded. Edie 
Ochiltree is also old, poor, a wander- 
er, and has been engaged in scenes 
not favourable to moral purity ; and, 
from this casual resemblance in a few 
exterior circumstances, many not ca- 
pable, it should seem, of discrimination, 
or given to depreciate what they do not ' 
well understand, have uccused the au- 
thor of copying himself in these two 
most Seantaat characters, which agree 
in noone particular excepting in those 
circumstances, merely extrinsic, that 
have been already mentioned. Fidic 
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has as little of the stern and solemn 
commanding power that in the lowest 
state of poverty and wretchedness 
overawes us in Meg, as Meg has of 
Edie’s gay good humour, sarcastic 
wit, pliant accommodation, and occa- 
sional fits of penitence, and endeavours 
at picty. We respect Meg, but shrink 
from her. We do not respect Edie, 
yet very much incline to draw near 
and chat withhim. There is infinite- 
ly more tact and nice discrimination 
+ ta in marking the specific differ- 
ence of characters, having these casual 
and merely superficial points of resem- 
blance, than in depicting those who 
are in every particular distinct from 
each other. We have been somewhat 
scandalized at hearing some of our 
countrymen, in the same spirit, com- 
pare Dalgetty, the rapacious, heart- 
less, and coarse-minded soldier of for- 
tune, as near of kin, and resembling 
in feature our much respected fa- 
vourite the Baron of Bradwardine. 
This comparison is worthy of Captain 
Fluellin himself. The circumstances 
of being both Scotchmen, bred ata 
Scotch college, and going early to serve 
in a foreign country, produce an inevit- 
able resemblance in some outward cir- 
cumstances. But, in regard to charac- 
teristic traits, it can only be by the 
most marked contrast that we can as- 
sociate such a character with the noble- 
minded, disinterested, honourable, and 
generous Baron, self-denied, careless 
of every thing but strict truth, with 
the most delicate feeling of honour, 
and the most devoted sense of loyalty, 
still rising in dignity as he sinks in 
fortune, and commanding our highest 
esteem when fallen into the depth of 
adversity. Even when we view him 
in the ludicrous attitude of scrambling 
into his sheltering cave, or guarding 
the inside of Janet’s door, in his faded 
uniform, the temptation to smile is 
instantly checked by veneration melt- 
ing into sympathy. His pedantry, 
his prolixity, his pride of pedigree, 
are all forgot; and if we do smile, 
it is at the recollection of another 
worthy of old renown, of whom the 
Baron forcibly reminds us. The gaunt 


and form of Don Quixote, 
with all his delicate honour, shaded 
by certain absurdities, less harmless 
than those of the Baron, rises to our 
fancy as a more suitable associate than 
that assigned to him by some of his 
ebuntrymen. 


At the period to which the story in 
question belongs, it appears that no 
less than five regiments had been 
raised in Scotland to assist Gustavus, 
the lion of the North, and bulwark of 


the Protestant faith. Considering 


the love of a military life, and the 
hatred of Popery then prevalent in 
this country, it is but fair to suppose 
that many joined the standard of that 
heroic monarch from motives equally 
pure and noble. Of such it may be 
conjectured, that they returned to 
their own country when their leader’s 
glorious career was closed at Lutzen. 
Very many, however, who went young 
abroad, without even the advantage of 
dispatching their commons in the 
Marischal College, might forget their 
own country, without giving fealty or 
affection to any other, become hard- 
hearted and unprincipled among the 
scenes of plunder and devastation, 
which they daily witnessed, and final- 
ly be prepared to sell their services 
with perfect indifference to the readi- 
est bidder. The long period of peace 
which preceded the war, in which the 
Scotch estates for a while made com- 
mon cause with the English Parlia- 
ment, precluded the possibility of 
finding officers, or even soldiers of ex- 
perience in the military arts at home. 
Thus depending upon the merce- 
nary troops who had served abroad 
for recruiting and conducting their 
army, it may well be supposed to con- 
tain many such as the ritt-master, 
who is brought forward as “ Knight 
of the Shire,” to represent them all. 

The arrangements of a Highland 
household are, upon the whole, not 
ill described. The story of the wager 
about the silver candlesticks appears 
somewhat forced, and does not come 
in easily. The main fact, though it 
appears not very probable, is never- 
theless very true. It happened to 
Macdonald of Keppoch, who, on hear- 
ing some young Englishmen who were 
with him on a shooting party boast of 
their family plate, and particularly of 
massive candlesticks, told them he 
would show them some that were 
larger and far more valuable, send- 
ing a private message home before him. 
He introduced his friends into the 
dining-room, where two tall High- 
completely armed were stand- 
ing wi t torches of lighted fir in. 
their verify his 

The story of the dreadful incident 
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that drove the mother of Allan Mac- 
auley to wander through the moun- 
tains in a state of distraction, and the 
attraction that drew her from the 
force of habit to watch the milking of 
the cattle in the shealings, has also an 
air of romance, but is nevertheless 
literally true, as is the account of her 
pregnancy, her recovery, and the im- 
petuous temper of the son born under 
such inauspicious circumstances. A 
worthy and respectable family still ex- 
ist, descended from this hard fated 
lady. The name of Macauley, under 
which they are shadowed forth, be- 
longed to a small but fierce and vin- 
dictive sept, the head of which is well 
remembered as being in possession of 
Ardincaple during those troublous 
times. 

The well known fact of Montrose 
making his first appearance in this 
country, in the disguise of a servant, 
appears revolting to some who have 
forgotten or never known the history 
of that period. Yet this circumstance 
is extremely well nage the hero 

orms his part in the masquerade 

ter of a respectful, yet manly and well 
informed domestic so well, that it 
is merely in decorous propriety of 
manners above ordinary servants, that 
any gleam of elegauce Seat through 
is disguise. The Menteith appears 
like the blossom of every thing love- 
ly and noble in character ; and there is 
a fine contrast between his generous 
disdain and abhorrence of Dalgetty’s 
avowed, selfish, and unprincipled ver- 
satility, and the experience of life, that 
reconciles his no less noble-minded 
friend to the necessity of using his 
talents, and profiting by his military 
skill and hard-headed valour, without 
bestowing on him his esteem or his 
confidence. Dalgetty is altogether an 
admirable and highly finished por- 
trait. We have met with nothing in 
’ life or in fiction that exactly resem- 
bles him, and yet we have not adoubt 
of his exist:nce, easily conceiving how 
such a character might be found a- 
Midst the scenes and events with 
Which he was connected. Gillespie 
*Gruamach merely walks out of the 
frame in which contemporary writers 
lave inclosed his portrait. to act 
and to avoid action with the preci- 
#ion, upon the whole, of historical 
-‘@ath. To be sure we have no accu- 
Tate details in said writers of his inter- 


view in his own dungeon with the re- 
doubted Major, yet that is more pro- 
bable than his leaving his clan to 
fight the battle without him, which 
we know did actually happen, other- 
wise we should consider it as nearly 
impossible. 

The Son of the Mist seems to have 
been born three or four centuries too 
late ; yet he belongs not to the age of 
the Fingalians, not being sufficiently 
exalted and poetical for that cloudy 
period. Even with all the exaspera- 
tion, which we take for granted, 
there is, in his character, a feroci- 
ty always revolting, and in the ar- 
ticle of death so startling, that we were 
much inclined to be of Dalgetty’s 
opinion, with regard to the want of 
decorum in his exit. Lord Byron has 


seen fit to invest his heroes with a — 


kind of terrific or demoniac grandeur, 
as he seems to think it, by making 
them die not only impenitent, but 
breathing a sort of defiance to the 
terrors of a dark futurity. So did not 
even the villains of Shakespeare, and 
so do not the Highlanders of Scot- 
land, however savage or ferocious. 
Their very wildest superstitions have 
a solemn tincture of pious feeling 
mingled with them, pa those doubts 
of the soul’s immortality in which 
impenitence takes refuge, never once 
entered into the mind of the most sa- 
vage Highlander. On the contrary, 
the more ignorant and superstitious 
they are, they are so much the more 
sensibly impressed with the existence 
of separate spirits, whose reappearance 
on earth yo consider as something 
frequent and familiar. Their firm 
conviction of the reality of such visi- 
tations, predisposes them to those 
lively dreams and passionate reveries 
of fond recollection, which gerve to 
confirm the illusion. Such a person 
as the author describes might in his 
ignorance think the barbarities he ex- 
ercised on his enemies in some mea 
sure justified by the injuries he had 
sustained. He might not feel re- 
morse as it would act upon a more en- 
lightened and better regulated mind. 
But still a sense of futurity is ever 
present to those whose creed admits 
of so slight a partition between the 
— world and that which we in- 

it. 

It has been already observed, that 
this author draws no fancy pictures 
The prototypes of his characters are 
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before his mind’s eye, and if im any 
instance there is a little indistinctness, 
if the lights and shades are not right- 
ly distributed, or the attitudes not 
fit!y chosen, it is not from want of 
skill in the painter, but we may con- 
clude that he has not had a distinct 
view of the objects that his ever faith- 
ful pencil pourtrays. In personal ob- 
servation, One only has equalled him, 
and of those he has not met with in 
his ordinary walks, he has notices 
sufficient to supply the deficiency. 
The Covenanters still live and speak 
in the memorials they have left be- 
hind, among which ample materials 
are found for many of the subordinate 
figures which fill up his. inimitable 
aintings. One class of beings exists 
who have not afforded 
these facilities of observation. A peo- 
ple concealed among their mountains, 
who have not been described by others, 
and have left no written memorials 
of themselves, and who, in times of 
old, secluded in their fastnesses, were 
only characterized by their fidelity to 
their chiefs, the impetuosity of their 
valour, and their predatory incursions 
into the more fertile districts of the 
Lowlands. Divided from all other 
people of Scotland, their manner of 
thinking and expressing themselves 
were as little known as the obscure 
recesses of their country. They were, 
in short, a kind of non-descripts. 
Those that did know any thing of 
them, only saw them as dangerous 
neighbours or declared enemies. To 
the southern counties they were lit- 
tle if at all known, and they who 
dwelt on their borders knew them to 
their cost, drew them under every dis- 
advantage, and reported of them with 
malevolent exaggeration. Indeed, it 
must be allowed they saw only the 
worst specimens of the mountain po- 
pulation. The hand of power, direct- 
ed by embittered revenge, had reach- 
ed them in many instances, and sow- 
ed the seeds of interminable hatred 
betwixt those bordering clans and 
th ir more powerful neighbours. 
And it is from these neighbours that 
we derive such accounts of the coun- 
try as that given by Bailie Jarvie, 
and such pictures as those exhibited 
in the Legend of Montrose. Must we 
wonder, then, if drawn from such 
sources, the harsher features of the 
mountaineers should appear with con- 


siderable exaggeration, and the softer 
traits of tenderness, social affection, and 
gentle courtesy, find no place upon the 
canvass? These people, insome degree, 
resemble the country they inhabit. 
The bleak moors and desart eminen- 
ces, the dusky mountains and rugged 
rocks, impress the mind of a stranger 
only with images of sublime desola- 
tion, while the soft retired beauties 
of sheltered glens, and glades of fresh 
and flowery verdure opening in natu- 
ral woods, are only discovered and 
enjoyed in their full extent by those 
to whom residence has made these 
occult beauties familiar. To give the 
same free and faithful portraiture of 
the domestic manners of the High- 
landers, as that exhibited in this work 
of the Lowland Scotch, the author 
should be as familiarly acquainted 
with them. This, without a know- 
ledge of their language and a residence 
among them, is impossible. All that 
can be expected he performs ; all that 
he knows he tells, “ but with no 
friendly voice,” and this we cannot 
wonder at, knowing from what sources 
he drew his information. 

The lions of the high country were 
not painters, and the painters of the 
low country have given such likenesses 
of them as the ingenious Mr Tinto 
drew of the patriot hero of Scotland 
for the front of the Wallace Inn, all 
stern, and grim, and warlike. In- 
deed, the lights in which they ap- 
pear, and the scenes in which the 
are engaged, do not admit of muc 
softer drawing. But the cruelty and 
bitterness of hatred which was the re- 
sult of the mortal feud betwixt the 
families of Montrose and Argyle, are 
here shown in their darkest colours, 
not such as they existed in the period 
brought under review, but such as 
was produced by the exasperation of 
the calamitous scene of which this 
was the opening. 

One of the most distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of this author is, that milk 
of human kindness which mingles 
with his ink in the description of the 
most faulty and even culpable of his 
dramatis persone. The goodness of 
his temper and the kindness of his 
heart is evident in the indulgent views 
he gives of our fellow nature in all its 
varieties. ‘The impious and profligate 
Bothwell, though Iharilened in wick- 
edness, and brutal in insolence, asserts 
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a posthumous claim to our compas- 
Sion, almost to our esteem, by the 
verses found in his pocket-book. The 
bloody and inflex ble Claverhouse, 
graceful in figure, polished in man- 
ners, and chivalrous in action and de- 
Meanour, betrays us for a moment in- 
to tolerance of what we should abhor. 
Rude sincerity, and a tincture of gene- 
rous gallantry, make us endure, with- 
out much disgust, the licentious ha- 
bits and coarse manners of Bucklaw. 
In short, glances of moral feeling or 
kindly sentiment redeem the failings 
of all such of his characters as are not 
intentionally pourtrayed as consum- 
tate villains. Why we have no spe- 
cimen of an amiable or even respect- 
able Highlander among the many who 
are introduced to our acquaintance, is 
hard to say. This desideratum can 
only be accounted for by the author's 
drawing his knowledge of this people 
entirely from the sources above allud- 
ed to. It may be said, that Fergus 
Maclvor is a gallant and interestin 

personage. He is “ gallant and gay,” 
no doubt, but much more a French- 
man than a Highlander, full of in- 
trigue and ambition, and having no 
attachment to his vassals, farther than 
as they serve the purposes of his in- 
terest or his pride. The most fa- 
yoursble view we have of the native 
character isin the devoted fealty of 


Evan Dhu. But fidelity to a chief- 


tain and love to a foster brother are 
among those obvious and strongly 
marked features, that can scarcely be 
Missed even by a less skilful painter. 
What proves that the peculiarities of 
these people would be well discrimi- 
nated if they were well known, is the 
perfect resemblance of the veteran 
serjeant and his faithful sister, in the 
introduction to this legend, to such ori- 
ginals as exist, and might have come 
within reach of the author’s observa- 
tion. Could he have known as well 
the more pleasing minutie of domes- 
tic life in the glens, he would have 
drawn it with equal fidelity. His 


Celtic fricnds, who show some libe- 
‘rality in being his warm admirers, 


d gladly improve the purity of 
his Gaelic ; het this is of little conse- 


“quence, except to the initiated; to 


ese, some of the Gaelic terms used 


border on the ludicrous. Deoch ’n 


dorris” is literally ‘‘ a drink at the 


pe eoor,” in his mode of spelling, it is“ a 


drink in the dark.” MacCallin More 
is the son or descendant of the great 
Colin ; the Legend makes him the son 
of Malcolm. 

Making allowance for this necessary 
indistinctness in his Highland deli- 
neations, this Tale appears to us to 
be written with as much spirit as any 
of the author's former productions. 
His usual power of painting battle 
scenes in all the vivid colours of poc- 
try, while he adheres strictly to the 
historical details, does not fail him 
here, thus adding the glow and viva- 
city of fiction to the sober charm of 
truth. Certainly nothing can be more 
affecting than the deep anguish which 
wounds the noble heart of the knight 
of Ardenmore, when he sees his chief 
retire before the master spirit of Mon- 
trose at the first onset. The whole 
“‘ current ‘of a heady fight” presses 
before us, and all in admirable keep- 
ing. There is one circumstance in 
which, on this and on similar occasions 
formerly, the author seems to dwell 
con amore, and to indulge rather out of 
place his delight in the ludicrous. It 
may be asked, in the first place, does 
the horrid spectacle of stripping the 
yet warm dead afford the smallest 
room for the ludicrous in description ; 
and, next, do Highlanders in general 
show that brutal eagerness in tearing 
off the clothing of the dying, which 


_ is ascribed to them both here and at 


Prestonpans? We doubt if there is 
any ground for this insinuation, and 
are certain there could be no jest in 
such a practic: if there were. Strip- 
ping the dead is too common in regu- 
ar war, where there are always camp 
followers whom usage has hardened 
to the practice. But the sacredness 
with which the dead are regarded in 
the Highlands, makes it rather impro- 
bable that this revolting violation of 
the feelings of humanity should be 
particularly prevalent among people 
unused to the hardiness that grows in 
camps, and holding the rites of sepul- 
ture in solemn veneration. That arms 
and money might be appropriated by 
the victors is very probable ; but we 
rather think it was usual to bury de- 
ceased enemies, wrapt in their plaids, 
and should suppose a Highlander 
would imagine that he would be 
haunted all his life by the spirit of 


| one whom he had stript and left 
naked in the field. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL BANKING COMPANIES OF EU- 
ROPE. * 


The disorders which universally arose in 
rude ages from the diminution of the quan- 
tity of standard bullion contained in the 
coins of different countries, are now repro- 
duced in another form, and often to a still 
more ruinous extent, in the depreciation ot 
— ANONYMOUS. 


Wuen the public attention has 
been so much excited by the discus- 
sions relative to the Bank of Eng- 
land, the following historical sketch 
of the principal banking establish- 
ments throughout Europe will per- 
haps not be unacceptable to our read- 
ers. With some slight variations, it 
is principally extracted from the 
* Cours d’Economie Politique” of 
M. Hexat Storcu, published at 
Petersburgh in 1815, but we have 
added a variety of particulars. In 
many points of view this sketch will 
be found to be extremely interesting. 
It shews, by an almost universal ex- 
perience, the ruinous consequences 
which have invariably resulted from 
permitting either the government or 
private individuals to tamper with the 
currency ; while, by shewing that the 
paper of the different Continental 
Governments constantly fell in value 
as its quantity was increased, and rose 
in value as its quantity was diminish- 
ed, it affords a practical proof of the 
truth of the theory which teaches, 
that by sufficiently limiting the quan- 
tity of paper money, its exchangeable 
value may be raised to any, conceivable 
extent. We have annexed a short 
notice of the Bank of England ; and 
expect to be able, on an early occa- 
sion, to give our readers the most sa- 
tisfactory account that has hitherto 
appeared of the Bank of France. 


Bank oF Venice.—This was the 
most ancient bank in Europe. Nei- 
ther the date nor the circumstances 
which led to its establishment are ex- 
actly known. Historians inform us 
that in 1171 the Republic being hard 
pressed by war, levied a forced con- 
tribution on the richest of its citizens, 
giving them in return a perpetual an- 
nuity at the rate of 4 per cent. An 
office was established for the payment 


* From the Scotsman. 
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of this interest, which, in the sequel, 


became the Bank of Venice. ‘Vhis 
might probably be effected in the fol- 
lowing manner :—-As the interest on 
the loan to Government was always 

aid punctually, every registered claim 
in the books of this office might be 
considered as a productive capital ; 
and these claims, or the right of re- 
ceiving this annuity, must have been 
soon transferred, by demise or cession, 
from one person to another. This 
practice would, in the sequel, suggest 
to holders of stock the simple and 
easy method of discharging their mu- 
taal debts by transfers on the office 
books, and as soon as they became 
sensible of the advantages to be de- 
rived from this method of accounting, 
bank money was invented. 

The Bank of V enice was essentially 
a deposit bank. Though established 
without a capital, its bills bore at all 
times an agio, or premium above the 
current money of the republic. The 
invasion of the French in 1797 occa- 
sioned the ruin of this establish- 
ment. 

Banx or AMsterpamM.—This bank 
was founded in 1609, on strictly com- 
mercial principles and views, and not 
to afford any assistance, or to commix 
with the finances of the State. Am- 
sterdam was then the great entrepot 
of the commerce of the world, and of 
course the coins of all Europe passed 
current in that city. Many of them, 
however, were so worn and defaced as 
to reduce their general average value 
to about 9 per cent. less than their 
mint value, and, in consequence, the 
new coins were immediately melted 
down and exported. The currency 
of the city was thus exposed to great 
fluctuations ; and it was chiefly to re- 
medy this inconvenience, and to fix 
the value or par of the current money 
of the country, that the merchants of 
Amsterdam established a “ Bank” on 
the model of that of Venice. Its first 
capital was formed of Spanish ducats 
or ducatoons, a silver coin which 
Spain had struck in the war with 
Holland, and with which the tide of 
commerce had enriched the very coun- 
try it was formed to overthrow. The. 
Bank afterwards accepted the coins of 
all countries, worn or fresh, at. their 
intrinsic value, and made its own bank 
money pare On coin of the 
country, 0 weight, deducting a. 
brassage” for the expence of coinage, ‘a 
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‘and giving a credit on its books, or 
“© bank money,” for the deposits. 

The Bank of Amsterdam professed 
not to lend out any part of the specie 
_ with it, but to keep in its 
coffers all that was inscribed on its 
books. In 1672, when Louis XIV. 
ested to Utrecht, almost all who 

accounts demanded their deposits 
at once, and they were delivered to 
them so readily, that no suspicion 
could be left of the fidelity of the ad- 
ministration of the Bank. Many of 
the coins then brought forth bore 
marks of the conflagration which hap- 
pened soon after the establishment of 
the Bank, at the Hotel de Ville. This 
faith was maintained till about 
the middle of last century, when the 
Managers secretly lent their bullion to 
the East India Company and to Go- 
vernment. The usual “ oaths of of- 
fice” were taken by a religious magi- 
stracy, or rather by the magistracy of 
ateligious people, that all was safe ; 
and the good people of Holland be- 
lieved, as an article of their creed, 
that every floriu which circulated as 
Bank money, had its metallic consti- 
tuent in the treasury of the Bank, 
sealed up and secured by oaths, ho- 
nesty, and policy. This blind confi- 
ce was dissipated in December 
1790, by a declaration that the Bank 
would retain L. 10 per cent. of all de- 
posits, and would return none of a less 
amount than 2500 florins. 

Even this was submitted to and for- 
given. But four years afterwards, on 
the invasion of the French, the Bank 
was obliged to declare that it had ad- 
vanced to the States, and the East In- 
dia Company, more than 10,500,000 
florins, which sum they were deficient 
to their depositors ; to whom, how- 
éver, they assigned these claims. Bank 
money, which previously bore an agio 
of 5 per cent. immediately fell to 16 

cent. below current money. 

This epoch marked the decay of an 
Mstitution which had long enjoyed an 
WNlimited credit, and had rendered 
the greatest services to the country. 
@he amount of the treasure of the 
Bank of Amsterdam, in 1755, was es- 
Simated, by Mr Hope, at 33,000,000 

Of florins. 

Bank or Hamspuncu.—The Bank 
@f Hamburgh was established in 1619, 


} < On the model of that of Amsterdam ; 


Me stock originally consisted of Ger- 
Wan crowns, called specie dollars. In 
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1770, in order to obviate the incon- 
venience arising from the receipt of 
bad coins, it was arranged that the 
Bank should receive bullion as well as 
coin ; and it soon afterwards ceased 
keeping any account in coined money. 
The Bank now reccives specie in ingots 
or fureign coins, as bullion only, which 
renders the money or paper f this 
Bank the least variable standard of 
any in Europe. Its standard is 47 of 
pure metal, 1 of alloy. Those who 
deposit pay less than one-half per cent. 
for the security, and one to one and a 
half per cent. for refining ; when they 
re-demand their deposit in the pro- 
per standard, which few do, but for 2 
protit on the metal beyond this charge, 
preferring at all other times the Bank 
money. The Bank also lends on the 
deposit of Spanish dollars, by giving 
its receipts payable to bearer; the 
charge for this accommodation is only 
3s. 4d. per month, or 2 per cent. per 
annum. ‘The loans are limited to 
three months, when the deposit is re- 
tired, or the loan renewed. ‘The Bunk 
of Hamburgh is the best administered 
of any in Europe ; its business and 
accounts are the most open and best 
known to the public. Its governors 
are responsible, and frequently re- 
newed. 

When Marshal Duvoust retook 
Hamburgh, (4th of November 1813, 
he seized on all the treasure he foun 
in the Bank, amounting to 7,500,000 
mares banco: part of this treasure has 
been restored by France. 

Bank or ViennaWas founded 
by Maria Theresa, in the seven years’ 
war. The Empress issued simp!e 
“ bills of credit,” for 12,000,000 of 
florins, ordering a proportion of the 
taxes to be receivable in this paper 
only. This regulation, by obliging 
those who had taxcs to pay to purs 
chase bills, gave them at first a value 
superior to metallic currency. But the 
necessities of Government having led 
to their excessive issue, gold and sil- 
ver were gradually withdrawn from 
circulation. At length, in 1797, (a 
curious coincidence,) the Bank be- 
came altogether unable to pay its pa- 
in + Ho on demand, and was re- 

ieved from this obligation, while at 
the same time its notes were ordered 
to be received as legal money. ‘Their 
depreciation soon. followed, but was 
accelerated and exaggerated by the ex- 
pedient of creating a copper coinage, 
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of little value ; 100 Ib. of copper being 
coined into 2400 pieces, and stamped 
as of the value of 600 florins, which 
were made the standard. During the 
subsequent years of the war, the Go- 
vernment, fearing to add to the al- 
ready exorbitant weight of taxation, 
and without credit, had no other re- 
source but to add to the quantity of 
paper in circulation. In 1810, above 
1,060,000,000 of paper florins had 
been issued, and a florin of silver was 
then worth no less than 12 or 13 (flo- 
rins in paper. The depreciation 
could be carried no further, without 
risking the safety of the State; and 
in February 1811, he Government de- 
clared it would issue no more; and 
ordered the current paper money to be 
liquidated at part of its 
nominal value, in a new paper money, 
called “ Bills of Redemption,” to be 
retired by a sort of sinking fund for- 
med by the sale of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. The misery and destruction of 
property that was thus occasioned 
may be conceived, but cannot be de- 
scribed. 

Though the new paper, in point of 
intrinsic worth, was no better than the 
former, the reduction of its quantity 
alone served to assist its currency and 
support its value. In May 1812, 100 
florins silver would exchange for only 
186 of this paper, while the former 
had fallen below 12 to 1. From a 
statement, by Mr Haldimand, of the 
value of Austrian paper money in 
1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818, printed 
in the Appendix to the Lords’ Report 
on the State of the Bank of England, 
it appears, that in the month of April 
1815, 100 silver florins were worth 
489 paper florins ; and that on 12th 
December last, 247 paper florins were 
worth 100 silver ditto. The value of 
paper has been gradually increasing 
since 1816. 

Bank or Stocku0LM,—One of the 
most ancient, dates from 1657, and 
was established by the Government. 
Its capital was 300,000 specie-crowns. 
It issued notes bearing interest, and 
payable to bearer. It borrowed at 4 
per cent. and lent at 6G. It was so 
well administered, that at the death 
of Charles XII. its capital had aug- 
mented to 5,000,000. 

Another Bank was afterwards esta- 
blished, and soon united to the first. 
They now made advances to the Go- 
vernment and to the Nobility, increa- 


sed their paper to 600,000,000 of 
crownsof copper, or about L. 8,000,000 


of our Sterling. This issue was ex- 
cessive. The Bank paper could not 
be liquidated even in copper, and fell 
to the 96th part of its nominal value. 
In 1762 the Government owed the 
Bank more than 80,000,000 of silver 
crowns, or above L.3,000,000 Ster- 
ling. 

Gustavus III. for a time, by strong 
and wise measures, remedied much of 
this disorder, but destroyed at last his 
own labours, by making war on Rus- 
sia: from this time the country has 
been deluged by a paper-money with- 
out value, and has been so completely 
stripped of metallic currency, as to be 
obliged to use notes of the low value 
of sixpence! 

Bank or Corrnnacen—Was 
founded by royal authority in 1736, 
with a capital of 500,000 crowns: in 
1745, in the tenth year of its establish- 
ment, it applied to Government to be 
relieved from the obligation of dis- 
charging its notes in coin: it eontinu- 
ed, however, to issue paper, and to 
make advances to the State, and to in- 
dividuals. The public suffered ; but 
the proprietors gained ; their dividend 
was so large, that the shares of the 
Bank sold for three times their ori- 
ginal deposit. In 1773, when the 
Bank had issued 11,000,000 of paper 
crowns, the King returned their de- 
posits to the shareholders, and becom- 
ing himself sole proprietor, carried 
this issue to 16,000,000. Specie im- 
mediately disappeared, and Govern- 
ment was obliged to issue paper notes 
of a single crown. 

The evil being come to its acmé, a 
remedy was attempted. In 1791, all 
further emission was forbidden, and 
a progressive liquidation ordered. <A 
new Bank, called the “‘ Species Bank,” 
was created, with a capital, in shares, 
of 2,400,000 specie crowns. This 
Bank is independent of the govern- 
ment; and the directors, sworn to be 
faithful, are, in all that relates to its 
affairs, relieved formally from their 
oath to the Sovereign. Its issue of 
paper was limited to one and nine- 
tenths (less than double) of the spe- 
cie in its coffers. The former Bank 
was to retire annually 750,000 of its 
paper crowns. By these means it was 

culated to relieve Denmark in less 
than fifteen years from its oppressive 
load of paper money ; but event 
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did not justify this expectation. When 
once the gangrene of a forced State 
money has seized on a country, 
neither the Government nor indivi- 
duals can extirpate this “ caries” of 
the public economy, by mild and 
slow operations. Only a decided, 
rompt, and radical measure can re- 
jeve a country sinking under an in- 
creasing depreciation. In 1804, the 
new notes lost 25 per cent. compared 
with the currency in which they were 
payable ; the notes of the old Bank 
wert at a discount of 45. In October 
1813, the depreciation was such, that 
1800 crowns in paper were offered for 
one crown of silver ! 

Banx or Rvssia.—Russia, too, 
has her paper money. On the 29th 
of December 1768, the Empress Ca- 
therine, at the commencement of the 
war against the Turks, established the 
Bank of Assignats, designed to issue 
notes of bills payable to bearer. In 
the manifesto, these notes were de- 
clared, in general terms, and very in- 
distinctly, ‘‘ to be payable in current 
money.” This doubt, however, was 
soon dispelled. In the first months 
oftheir issue it was ascertained that 
they would be discharged in copper 
only, in imitation of the Bank of 
Stockholm. But this was as impos- 
sible as it was improper. The value 
of copper was too small and too va- 
triable, and the difficulty of its trans- 
portation rendered it impracticable for 
this purpose. or silver 
could be the standard. The notes, 
therefore, soon ceased to be notes of 
eredit, and became merely a State pa- 
per money. This paper money, how- 
ever, by its convenience, the modera- 
tion of the Government in its issue, 


Account of the Number of Paper Assignats in circulation in Russia from 
* 9786 to 1814 inclusive, and of the variations in their value as compared with 
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and the regulation, that it should be 
received instead of specie in all the 
Government Treasuries, bore a value 
above its nominal par with silver. 
In the first eighteen years, only 
40,000,000 (equivalent then to near- 
ly L. 5,000,000 Sterling) were in cir- 
culation, and no note for less than 
twenty-five roubles, or about L. 5, at 
the exchange of that time. This li- 
mitation of quantity, with the real 
advantages of paper currency, made 
the assignats so agreeable to the pub- 
lic, that, until 1788, they preserved 
an agio, or premium, of five per cent. 
above copper money, and silver had 
not more than three per cent. pre- 
mium in its favour. In 1774, at the 
peace of that date, paper was on a par 
with silver. 

In 1786, the Empress created a 
Loan Bank, and increased the mass 
of assignats to 100,000,000, engaging 
to carry it no farther ; but the wars 
with Turkey, Sweden, Poland, and 
Persia, occasioned the failure of this 
engagement in the year 1790. At 
her decease, in 1796, the assignats 
in circulation amounted to about 
160,000,000 of roubles. 

This increase was too great and too 
sudden, and necessarily led to depre- 
ciation. In 1788, paper was at dis- 
count ; in 1795, it had sunk nearly 
one-third, and metallic currency had 
disappeared so much the more, be- 
cause paper notes of 10 and of 5 rou- 
oe were issued, and all payments 
made in paper or copper. 

The progress of the depreciation 
will be rendered more evident by the 
following statement, which we extract 
from another part of M. Storch’s 
work. 


silver. 
as | Mean value Mean va- 
Assignats. in $ ver. 
Roubles. Roubles. Copecks. Copecks. 
40,000,000 40,000,000 | 102 98 
60,000,000 100,000,000 103 97 
“100,000,000 108 923 
100,000,000 109 912 
11,000,000 111,000,000 115 87 
| 6,000,000 117,000,000 193 81} 
"3,000,000 120,000,000 126 794 
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Mean value Mean value 
Annual Emissions Total Paper Rou- of the Silver | of the As- 
Years. of Paper Roubles bles in Circulation. Rouble in signat in Sil- 
or Assignats. Assignats. ver. 
Roubles. Roubles. Copecks. Copecks, 

1793 4,000,000 124,000,000 135 74 

1794 21,550,000 145,550,000 141 7 1 ; 
1795 4,450,000 150,000,000 146 a | 
1796 7,703,640 157,703,640 142 703 
1797 5,871,200 163,574,840 126 793 
1798 31,356,765 194,931,605 137 73 

1799 15,068,395 210,000,000 (148 674 
1800 2,689,335 212,689,335 153 654 
Iso1 8,799,000 221,488,335 151 664 
1802 8,976,090 230,464,425 140 712 
15038 17,160,240 247,624,665 125 80 

1804 13,033,885 260,658,550 126 793 
1805 31,540,560 292,199,110 130 77 

1-06 27,040,850 319,239,960 137 73 

1807 63,089,545 382,329,505 148 671 
1808 95,039,075 477,368,580 186 538 
1809 55,832,720 533,201,300 224. 44% 
1s10 43,798,700 577,000,000 300 331 
Isl] 577,000,000 394 25% 
1812 577,000,000 379 26% 
1813 577,000,000 397 254 
—-— 577,000,000 397 25} 


Since the peace, the Russian Go- 
vernment has made every possible ex- 
ertion to lessen the quantity of paper 
money. From a Report of the Fi- 
nance Minister, M. Gourieff, dated 
9th April last, it appears that about 
118 millions of assignats have already 
been withdrawn from circulation, and 
it is estimated that in the next two 
years an additional 100 millions will 
be cancelled. This has been partly 
effected by funding the assignats, and 
partly by exchanging them at certain 
rates for gold and silver roubles, of 
which there has been of late a very 
extensive coinage. In consequence of 
the diminution of their number, the 
relative value of the assignats has ad- 
vanced considerably ; and the paper 
prices of all commodities have propor- 
tionally declined. 

Bank or Enoianp.—It will be 
seen from this sketch of the his- 
tory of the principal continental 
banks, that their connection with 
their respective governments has been 
the radial defect -of their consti- 
tution, and the real cause of the va- 
rious disorders we have thus briefly 
detailed. The lending of large sums 
to government is a transaction alto- 
gether incompatible with the real na- 
ture of banking, and which could not 


fail to prove fatal to any company who 
were obliged to pay their notes on de- 
mand. If previously to a loan being 
made to government, the currency was 
sufficiently abundant, and paper on a 
par with gold, it is obvious that the 
additional supply of paper thus thrown 
into the market would sink its value. 
and there would be arun on the Bank 
for gold for exportation. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, unless the bank had im- 
mense surplus funds which it could 
easily convert into cash, or bullion, it 
would stand an extreme risk of being 
obliged to stop payment, and would 
at all events suffer considerable em- 
barrassment and difficulty. 

If a considerable amount of paper 
had been borrowed by government 
from a bank on long credit, without 
supposing its issue to have been in 
excess, it might nevertheless expose 
the establishment to great hazard. 
In the case of either real or imagina~ 
ry dangers, arising from political or 
other causes, a run is always made on 
the banks; and if their funds are 
locked up, or not available, the con- 
Sequences must inevitably prove fatal. 

Circumstances of this nature caus- 
ed the crisis of 1797, and the Restric- 
tion Act. The issues of the Bank of 
England were not at that time super- 
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abundant, for there was no excess of 
the market above the mint price of 
gold. The run was entirely owing 
to political causes, and would soon 
have subsided had the Directors been 
able sufficiently to control their is- 
snes, or had their paper been only is- 
sued to private individuals, from 
whom, in the course of 60 days at far- 
thest, they would have received pay- 
ment. Their capital, however, and 
several millions of their notes, havin 
been lent to Government, they pee 
not recover payment of either the one 
or the other. The beggarly impor- 
tunity of the Ministry had emp- 
tied their coffers, and multiplied 
their notes—increased their debts, 
and lessened their means of payment. 
** Tt was then owing,” says Mr Ricar- 
do, “‘ to the too intimate connection 
between the Bank and Government, 
that the restriction became necessary ; 
it is to that cause, too, that we have 
owed its continuance.” 


The late reports of the Bank Com- 
mittees afford the most convincing 
proof of the accuracy of this state- 
ment. From 1790 to 1797, when the 
Restriction Act passed, the amount 
of the advances made by the Bank to 
Government, and of the notes out- 
standing on the 25th of cach year, 
was 


Bank Notes. Advances. 


1790 10,217,360 7,908,968 
1791 11,699,140 9,603,978 
1792-11, $49,810 9,839,338 
1793 9,066,698 
1794 10,963,380 8,796,514 
1795 13,539,160 
1796 11,030,110 —‘:11,718,730 


The amount of the advances of the 
Bank to Government on the 20th 
February and 2d August each year 
since 1814, and of the bank notes is- 
sued during the corresponding half 
years, is reported by the Commons 
Committee as follows : 


Bank Notes. 

1814. Jan. to June 25,511,012 
July to Dec. 28,291,832 
1815. Jan. to June 27,155,824 
July to Dec. 26,618,210 

" 1816. Jan. to June 26,468,280 
July to Dec. 26,681,398 
1817. Jan. to June 27,339,768 
July to Dec. 29,210,035 
1818, Jan. to June 27,954,558 
July to Dec. 26,487,859 


Advances. 
Feb. 26. 1814 23,607,300 
Aug. 2. — 34,937,800 
Feb. 26. 1815 27,156,000 
Aug. 2. — 24,079,100 
Feb. 26. 1816 18,988,300 
Aug. 2. — 26,012,600 
Feb. 26. 1817 25,399,500 
Aug. 2. — 27,330,718 
Feb. 26. 1818 27,002,000 
Aug. 2. — 27,060,900 
Feb. 11. 1819 21,930,000 


The circumstance of the public cre- 
ditors being obliged to receive pay- 
ment of their dividends in Bank of 
England paper, has, since the epoch 
of the restriction, rendered it nearly 
@s compulsory as that of any of the 
Continental States. That it has not 
-been equally depreciated is to be as- 
cribed entirely to its being liable to 
have its concerns inquired into by 
Parliament, and canvassed by the 
public. We trust, however, that this 
ruinous connection between the Bank 
and Government is now about to be 
‘dissolved ; that in future the Direc- 
ors will be compelled to regulate 
‘their issues by reference to a fixed 
Standard, and not according to their 
yWarying whims and caprices ; and that 
Mthey will no longer have it in their 
Power to play at fast and loose with 
‘il the property in the kingdom. 

"> Like the Bank of Venice, the Bank 
ef England owed its origin and its 


privileges to the distresses of Govern- 
ment. It was foundedin 1694. The 
original capital was only L.1,200,000, 
mortgaged to Government for an an- 
nual interest of L. 100,000. In a year 
or two afterwards its capital was in- 
creased to L. 1,400,000. In 1700 the 
Bank obtained from Parliament an as- 
surance, that, during the continuance 
of its charter, no similar charter should 
be granted to any Banking Company 
established in England ; and in 1708 
it was enacted that no more than six 
persons should he capable of entering 
into any association or copartnership 
for the purpose of carrying on the 
trade of bankers. This most impoli- 
tic regulation has not hitherto been 
repealed. The capital of the Bank of 
England now amounts to L.11,686,800, 
lent to Government at an interest of 
3 per cent., and payable at the expi- 
ration of the charter. The Bank 
notes in circulation on 26th August 
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1818 amounted to L. 28,087,865, and 
on 11th February 1819 to L.23,025,520. 
In 1790 the Bank had gold coin and 


bullion in its coffers of the value of 


L. 5,619,000 ; but on 26th February 
1797, the epoch of the restriction, 
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this supply was reduced so low as 
L. 1,272,000. We do not know that 
an account has been published of the 
amount of cash and bullion in the 
Bank at any subsequent period. 


The following is a brief view of a few leading — of ‘agers be- 
tween our present situation and that in which we were when the Restriction 


took place. 


Jan. 1797. Jan. 1819. 


Annual Net Revenue, - L.18,737,760 L.49,549,899 
Interest of Public Debt, 11,844,407 29,063,137 
Sinking Fund, - - 2,335,954 14,726,039 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills, - 13,218,600 43,655,600 
Unfunded Debt, = = 5,248,932 1,677,125 
—s Credits due to the Bank of Eng- 17,597,280 39,096,900 
ana, 
Imports, - - 23,186,000 36,900,681 
Circulating Gold Coin, 30,000,000 
Bank of England Notes, - 8,640,250 25,956,840 
Country Banks, - 230 750 


To which may be added an increase of population exceeding one million 


and a half: 


ON THE LIVING POETS OF ITALY. 


Ir is now a long time since we lett 
the poet Dante, * scrambling up into 
the light of day from the infernal pit, 
by the help of Lucifer’s shaggy sides, 
which he used as a ladder of ropes to 
assist him in hisascent. We promis- 
ed to carry our readers along with 
him into Purgatory, and thence into 
a higher region, and we intended 
devoutly to adhere to our word, but 
in the meantime, we have been led 
off from our purpose by many inter- 
Vening circumstances. We first took 
a run into the wilds of our own coun- 
try, under the guidance of the same 
courtly Roman whom we found ac- 
companying the mighty Florentine in 
his ghostly travels, nor have we yet got 
over the delight which we felt in con- 
versing with Virgil in his Scottish 
garb, in which he seemed to us to 
come down from our “ heath-covered 
mountains,” with even more than 
* the tire of old Rome.” We posi- 
tively must make another pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Dunkeld. We next 
turned away to coquette a little with 
the Matchless Orinda; Tom Cribthen 
carried us off to become spectators of 
a Royal set-to,—and we had scarcel 
recovered from the effects of this un- 


* See our Number for January 1819. 


hallowed exhibition, by means of the 
delightful and refreshing walk which 
we took with our friend Mr Pringle 
into the Autumnal Scenes and wild 
beauties of his native Teviotdale, 
when we were all at once terribly be- 
wildered between the two Peter Bells, 
like Mr Wordsworth’s favourite ani- 
mal between two bundles of’ hay. 
The wilds of poetry, alas! are now 
immeasurably lengthening before us, 
—ani, as far as we see, 


There’s little sign the treacherous path 
Will to the road return. 


We only hope that it will not pop us, 
like the redoubted Peter, of a 
sudden into some dark inextrica- 
ble quarry. Within the last three 
weeks, there are no fewer than 
three great living poets, Words- 
worth, Byron, and Crabbe, who 
have each come forward with more 
or less claim upon our notice, not 
to mention the late Tales, which 
contain as — af the substance of 
poetry as any of them, tne mild graces 
of Rogers but a little while before,— 
and the promise from Mr Wilson, whom 
we delight to caer to ourselves, as 
escaping from the City and its plague- 
taintsot every description, and as findin 
the true cradle of his pure and beauti 
genius, among the fresh flowers and the 
restoring breezes of Fairyland. In such 
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circumstances, it is really necessary to 
be better instructed scribes than we 
profess to be, to be able to bring forth 
out of our treasure so many things new 
and old,—and Dante must pardon us 
if we still neglect him for a season. 
We wish, however, to show our read- 
ers, that there are other poets at pre- 
sent in the world besides those of this 
country,—and that the land which 
produced the richest harvest of poetry, 
both in antient and modern times, 
has not, as we are apt to suppose, 
now become barren and untruittul. 
We may still ery out with truth, ** Ita- 
liam, Italiam !’—and instead of going 
back at present to the father of the 
Tuscan song, we shall give a short 
view of the writings of those who are 
still adding the graces of their genius 
to that land of beauty and classical 
or romantic inspiration to which it is 
ever with renewed delight that we 
return. We cannot for this purpose 
place ourselves under a better guide 
than Sismondi, from whose admi- 
rable work on the Literature of the 
South of Europe, we hope occasional- 
ly to convey to our readers not a little 
interesting information. 

The prevailing poetry in Italy at 
this moment is of a very different 
character from the poetry of romance, 
which was brought to so much per- 
fection under Tasso and Ariosto. 
The severer beauties of Dante, and 
the deep tone of emotion which cha- 
racterizes his muse, are, in fact, more 
in the modern taste, and, leaping 
over all the intermediate space, it is 
only now we find the spirit of their first 
and greatest poet beginning powerfully 
to operate upon the genius of his coun- 
trymen. The last of the romances 
was the Ricciardetto of Fortinguerra, 
who wrote between the years 1674 
and 1735. This is a lively imitation 
of Ariosto, written with the ease of 
an improvisatore, rather than with 
the study of a poet, and, in truth, the 
specimen, which gives us a better idea 
of the improvisatore style than any 
other printed poetry. Alfieri was the 
first who revived the more masculine 
tone of writing above alluded to, and 
his example has had a great influence 
on the poets of his nation. ‘The most 
decided imitator of Dante, however, 
is a poet we believe still alive, of the 
name of Vincenzio Monti. The pe- 
riod in which he lived, full of revo- 
Jutions, both in his own country and 
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in so many surrounding states, natu- 
rally threw his genius into that rug- 
eed and stern schoel. In one of his 
most remarkable poems, the Basvi- 
gliana, he often comes near the charac= 
ter of Dante’s composition, as the idca, 
indeed, on which the poem turns is 
quite ofa piece with that which torms 
the eround-work of the Divina Come- 
dia. Hugh Basville, a French envoy, 
was massacred at Rome, about the 
beginning of the Revolution,—he 
repented, says the poet, in his last 
moments, and was not sent to the 
place of the finally lost spirits,—but 
was condemned by divine justice to 
wander over France, (as his purgato- 
ry,) till all the crimes of that country 
should be expiated. Whether he is 
still wandering: there, or if his puritice- 
tion is now completed, we cannoi take 
upon ourselves to inform our readers. 
One of the most striking passages in 
this poem is the entrance of Basville 
into Paris on the morning of’ the exe- 
cution of Louis. An angel accom- 
panies him in his piigrimaze, as 
Dante was accompanied by Virgil. 

E l’ombra si stupia quinci vedendo 
Lagrimoso il suo duca, e possedute 

Quindi le strade da silenzio vrrendo. 

Muto de bronzi il sacro squillo, e mute 
\.’opre del giorno, e muto lo stridore 

Dell’ aspre i-cudi, e delle seghe argute. 
Sol per tutto un bisbiglio ed un terrore, 
Un domandare, un sogyuardar sospetto, 
Una mestizia che ti piomba al cuore. 

E cupe voci di confuso affetto, 

Voci di madre pie, che l’innocenti 

Figli si serran trepidando, al petto. 

Voci di spose, che ai mariti ardenti 
Contrastano l’uscita, e sulle soglie 

Fan di lagrime intoppe e di lamenti. 

Ma tenerezza e carita di moglie 

Vinta é da turia di maggior possanza 

Che dall ’amplesso conjuzal scloglie, 
The following is an attempt at a trans- 
lation : 


The spirit was confounded when he saw 

His guide in tears, and all the streets 
around 

Horribly silent, under some deep awe ! 

No beli was heard to toll—and mute the 
sound 

Of the day labours, whether hoarse re- 
bound 

Of anvil, creak of saw, or other noise : 

All but low hurried whispers to expound 

Some question asked in fear, and with 
the voice 

And anxious look of fear, replied tomas if 
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Were drowned for ever, and one weight 

of woe 

Cumbered all hearts: Then rose the 

deeper tone 

Of wild perplexed affection—mothers 

who 

Strained to their breasts, their babes,— 

or wives, alone 

Stopping the threshold, while their hus- 

bands grown 

Impatient, burst away, nor would be 

staid 

By any obstacle of tear or groan : 

Alas! the fury their hot souls that sway- 

ed 
The tender grasp of love all weak and 
powerless made ! 

There is a class of poets of a very 
different description, who seem to 
have broken away from the darker and 
more melancholy sentiments of these 
revolutionary tumes, and to have ho- 
vered wildly like debauchees in the 
neighbourhood of the Plague, over 
tle pictures of love and enjoyment. 
Louis Savioli is the Anacreon of mo- 
dern times. Gherardo de Rossi, and 
Giovani Fantoni, have something of 
the same character.—Other poets a= 
mused themselves with writing tables. 
Pignotti, lately dead, had no small 
success in imitating the naiveté of 
Fontaine, although, as is well re- 
marked by Sismondi, none of Fon- 
taine’s imitators, either French or 
Italian, have hit the exact point of 
excellence of their model. The French 
writers of tables since his time have 
always had too much wit ;—the Ita- 
lians aguin, too much of an infantine 
simplicity,—much like the imitators 
of the old ballads in our own country. 
Goldsmith, and the writers of his time, 
made these imitations too refined. 
Wordsworth and other poets of the 
. sent day, particularly those who 
dave « ‘uted their ink with the water 
of the kes, reduce them to mere 
childishi. s. Another pocm, in the 
strain of fa le, the Animali Parlanti 
of Casti, has been lately imitated in 
English by Mr Rose. 


But of all the modern Italian poets, ° 


perhaps Hippolyto Pindemonti has 
tound the tone that must be most ge- 
nerally pleasing. He possesses much 
fecling, though of a fur gentler kind 
than that of the imitators of Dante, 
and with all the elegance, has none of 
the fantastic refinements of the Pe- 
trarchan school. He is happily com- 
pared by Sismondi to our poet Gray. 
itis the genius of the north, says he, 
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speaking Italian,—and the combina- 
is delightful. There is all 
the melancholy of a thoughtful mind 
conveyed in the elegant and even 
light touches of that delicate and ex- 


quisite language. Sismondi quotes 
one beautiful poem on the four divi- 
sions of the day, in which there is a 
character of thought and_ feeling 
much in unison with the “ Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard.” He mentions 
another addressed to an English lady, 
which we are happy to have it in our 
power to present entire to our readers, 
and we are the more induced todo 
so, that we have been favoured with 
a translation of it by a lady, whose 
original lyrical compositions have long 
deservedly been very popular, and who 
has in this translation accomplished as 
much as can well be done for a poet, 
whose beauty, like that of Horace, 
depends so much on the ‘‘ curtosa fe- 
licitas” of his expression. 


ALLA BELLISSIMA ED 
ORNATISSIMA FANCIULLA 
AGNESE H. 
IN LONDRA. * 


O GIOVINETTA, che la dubbia via 

Di nostra vita, pellegrina allegra 

Con pie non sospettoso imprimi, ed orni, 
Sempre cosi propizio il ciel ti sia, 

Ne, offenda mai nube improvvisa e negra 
L ‘innocente seren de tuoi bei giorni. 

Non che il mondo ritorni 

A te quanto gli dai tu di dolcezza, 
Ch'egli stesso ben sa non poter tanto. 
Valle é questo di pianto, 

EF gran danno qui spesso é gran bellezza, 
Qui, dove perde agevolmente fama 

Qual piu vaga si chiama. 

Come andra l’alma mia giojosa e paga 

Se impunemente esser potrai si vaga ! 

1] men, di che pud donna esser cortese 
Ver chi l’ha di se stesso assai pid cara 

Da te, vergine pura, io non vorrei. 

Veder quella in te ognor che pria m’accese 
Voglio, € cid temo, che men grande e rara 
Parer ti fesse un giorno agli occhi miei, 
Ne volontier torrei 

Di spargerti nel sen foco amoroso : 

Che quanto é a me piu noto il fiero ardore, 
Delitto far maggiore 

Mi parria, s‘io turbassi il tuo riposo : 
Maestro io primo ti sard d’affanno ? 

E per me impareranno 

Nuove angosce i tuoi giorni, ed interrotti 
Sonne, per me, le tue tranquille notti ? 


* Written by Hippolyto Marchese Pin- 
demonti, 1791-2, and published in his . 
Works, 4 vols. oa 
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E di serbar 
La sorte a 
Tu non conoscerat quel 

E mireran tuoi brunt 


know. 
Senza vederlo, il servo lor piu fido. P 
Che se or ti parlo, ®grido a While doom d to wander in this vale of 


La fiamma, ‘di cui pieno il cor trabocca 
Farlo nella natia lingua mi lice, 

Che non e ancor felice 

Si, che uscir possa di tua rosea bocca ; 
Piu dolce e ricca soneria nel mio 

Se udita l’avess’io 

Sul labbro tuo ; ne avrei sperato indarno 
Dal Tamigi recar tesori all’ Arno.— 

Né la man, che ora sovra i tasti eburni 
Nel candor vinti, armonizzando vola, 

Or sulla tela i corpi attegia, e move, 

Né il pié che disegnar balli notturni 
Gode talor, ne la tornita gola 

Onde canto gentil nell’ alme piove 

To loderd: che altrove 

Vidi tai cose ; e cio di che altra s’orna 
Non e quello che in te vagheggio e colo. 
Te stessa amo in te solo 

Te dentro e fuor sol di te stessa adorna. 
La sola voce tua non é concento ? 

Non danza il portamento ? 

E cercherd, se dotta suona, o pinge 

Man, che in eterne reti ogni alma stringe ? 
Ma tra non molto, Ohime, (né mi querelo 
Altro, che invan, contra il destin mio duro) 
Rivolgeré all Italia i passi erranti. 

Non biasmi Italia piu l’Anglico cielo, 
Cielo, che piu non é nebbioso e scuro 

Dal di, che apristi tu gli occhi stellanti ! 
Consolera i miei pianti 

Foglio, che a me dalla tua madre viene, 
Su cui (deh spesso) ella tuo nome segna ; 
Felice madre, e degna 

Di quel, che in te ritrova, alto suo bene ! 
Ma che fatto avra mai dt bello e strano 
Chi vorra la tua mano! 

Non so si grande e si leggiadra cosa 

Per cui degno un huom sia d’averti sposa. 
Canzone, a lei davante 

Tu non andrai; che ne tua voce intende, 
andar ti lascierei, se l’intendesse. 

Se un lontano potesse 

Creder mai cio, che in te di lei s’apprende 
Volar dovresti alla mia patria sede : 

Ma chi ti puo dar fede ? 

A Miracol non visto e raro data. 

Resta, del mio cor figlia, ove sei nata ! 


ENGLISH VERSION OF THE 
GOING POEM BY MRS J. H. 


Too lovely girl! in life’s wild devious 
way 

Thy unsuspicious feet securely stray, 

A laughing pilgrim in the early morn, 

When springing flow’rs thy velvet path 
adorn ; 

h! may no murky clouds of future care 

Rise on thy noon, to dim the ambient air ! 


And that. Mtecannot well the world must 
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m thee the world can ne'er bestow 
} iprighe and blooming sweets, as round 
blow, 


tears, 
Superior charms, a fatal magnet wears, 
Attracting jealousy, and envious hate, 
Eager to seize an error, or create ; 
How shall my soul rejoice, if thy fair name 
Kscape from malice, with untarnish'd 
fame! 
I would not from thy innocence receive 
The slightest favour woman's love can give, 
But ever would behold thee, as thou art, 
Pure as the flame first kindI’d in my heart 3 
Vor I should dread the image to impair 
Which love has form’d so exquisite and 
rare ; 

Nor would I, if I might, that breast inspire 

With the soft cares, of passions fitful fire, 

Or though in mine its hopeless ardour 
glows, 

E’er form a wish, to trouble thy repose, 

To teach thee torments, to thy thoughts 
unknown, 

And make thy slumbers restless as my own. 

No, still resolv’d my wishes to control, 

And cherish thy chaste accents in my soul ; 

Content to steal a glance, and blest remain, 

Though thou must never know my bosom’s 
pain. 

Fate do thy worst ! while those blue laugh- 
ing eyes 

Beam on their faithful slave, unconscious 
of his sighs. 

If thus I venture freely to complain 
Of what I suffer, but must ne’er explain, 
It is because the language is my own, 

My native tongue, as yet to thee unknown; 

More sweet, more rich, its mellow tones 
would be, 

If from those roseate lips address’d to me. 

Then J, perhaps, might not have hop’d in 
vain, 

To bear the treasure I have wish’d to gain, 

From the green banks of Thames to Arno’s 
flow’ry plain. 

It is not the fair hands. that careless play 

Swift ro the ivory keys less white than 
they, 

Or on the canvass vivid forms can spread, 

Nor the light feet, the graceful dance that 
tread, 

Or — throat whose dulcet notes con- 
tro 

The list’ning sense, and bind the captive 
soul, 

I er seen in others,) but con- 
ess, 

Though found in thee, they now delight 
me less, 

Than thy own native artless loveliness. 

Within, without the latent charm [ trace, 

Thy voice is harmony, thy steps are grace, 
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Why seck, thus self adorn’d, the aids of art, 
While nature winds thy nets around the 
heart ? 
Now soon alas! nor can t ought accuse, 
But the hard fate which luckless love pur- 
sues, 
To Italy. my wandering steps return 5 
Scorn not, O Italy, the clime I mourn, — 
For cloudless and serene are England's skies, 
Since here she open’d first those starry 
eves. 
Letters will prove the solace of my woe, 
Thy mother’s kindness will the balm be- 
stow 
Then, oft repeated, shall I read thy name ; 
©! happy mother! worthy of the claim 
Her fond maternal care so closcly binds 
To the dear blessing, which in thee she 
finds. 
What height of excellence should he at- 
tain, 
Who may presume to hope thy hand to 
gain 
Some splendid deed, by mortal yet untry’d, 
Should be achiev’d by him, who wins thee 
for his bride! 
My lay—in vain thy tuneful numbers flow, 
She knows thee not; nor must she ever 
-know. 
If far remov'd, belief thou might’st obtain, 
Then would I bear thee to my native plain ; 
But who can comprehend (thy theme un- 
known) 
A prodigy, existing here alone 
So exquisite ! Cease, then, the cherish'd 
strain, 
Child of my heart, where thou wert born, 
remain ! 


REMARKS ON THE LIFE OF CUR- 
RAN.* 


Tese volumes are extremely in- 
teresting ; they contain not only the 
authentic memoirs of a person of ex- 
traordinary genius and eminence, but 
combine together, with a short and 
candid review of the history of the 
period in which he lived, a variety of 
curious particulars with regard to the 
most noted of bis contemporaries. 
They are written, on the whole, with 
considerable talent, and the author, 
in many passages, shows a vigour and 
an cloquence not unworthy of his race. 

It is quite impossible to form any 
thing like a just estimate of Mr Cur- 
ran, without bearing constantly in 


* The Life of the Right Honourable 
John Philpot Curran, late Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland. By his Son, William 
Henry Curran, Barrister at Law. Two 
Volumes. London, 1819. 
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mind the extraordinary circumstances 
in which his country was placed dur- 
ing the greater part of his career. 
His character was moulded by the 
times. Born with a vivid imagina~ 
tion and keen feelings, his compas- 
sion for his suffering and degraded 
countrymen could not fail to be 
powerfully excited, and his indigna- 
tion roused against the tyranny of 
their oppressors. His patriotism had 
of course a strong tinge of enthusiasm, 
and his eloquence was vehement, figu- 
rative, and pathetic, the true language 
of impassioned feeling. 

During the earlier part of Mr Cur- 
ran’s life, the political state of Ireland 
was humiliating and deplorable in 
the extreme. We give the following 
rapid sketch in the words of his bio- 
grapher. 


‘¢ It was immediately after the revolu- 
tion of 1688, that era of glory and freedom 
to England, that Ireland became the victim 
of this systematic plan of debasement. Her 
adherence to the deposed monarch and its 
result are familiar to all. James's party 
having been crushed, Ireland was treated 
as a conquered country, that merited no- 
thing but chastisement and scorn. This 
was not the policy of the English king ; it 
was that of the English whigs, the framers 
of the Bill o. Rights, the boasted cham- 
pions of liberty at home. By these men, 
and by their successors, (who, of whatever 
political denomination, agreed with them 
in their intolerance.) was Ireland, without 
shame or pity, dismantled of her most pre- 
cious rights. Laws were made to bind her, 
without consulting the Irish parliament, 
which, when it remonstrated, was charged 
with riot and sedition. Ireland’s commerce 
was openly discouraged: a code more fu- 
rious than bigotry had hitherto penned was 
levelled against the mass of the nation, the 
Roman Catholics. They were successively 
excluded from the right to sit in parlia- 
ment, to acquire land, to hold any employ- 
ment under the crown, to vote in elections 
of members of parliament, to intermarry 
with Protestants, to exercise religious wor- 
ship; in short, by a kind of constructive 
annihilation, ‘ the laws did not presume a 
papist to exist in the kingdom, nor could 
they breathe without the connivance of go- 
vernment.’ 

‘* This state of national humiliation last- 
ed almost a century. Viceroy succeeded 
viceroy with no other rule of rmnment 
than to continue the system as he found it. 
A race of subordinate ministers sprang ‘up 
within the land, of no public virtue, noex- 
panded thought, utterly unconscious that 
man can be improved ; exhibiting in their 
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for which jailors or keepers would be se- 
lected, rather than those mild and sanative 
qualties that might have soothed the dis- 
tempers of the times. ‘ Hence it is,” said 
Mr Curran, speaking of this period, * that 
the administration of Ireland so often pre- 
sents to the reader of her history, not the 
view of a legitimate government, but ra- 
ther of an encampment in the country of a 
barbarous enemy, where the object of an 
invader is not government but conquest ; 
where he is of course obliged to resort to 
the corrupting of clans, or of single indi- 
viduals, pointed out to his notice by pub- 
lic abhorrence, and recommended to his 
confidence only by a treachery so rank and 
consummate as precludes all possibility of 
their return to private virtue or to public 
reliance, and therefore only put into autho- 
rity over a wretched country, condemned 
to the torture of all that petulant unfeeling 
rity with which a narrow and malig- 
hant mind will bristle in unmerited eleva- 
tion ; condemned to be betrayed, and dis- 
graced, and exhausted by the little traitors 
that have been suffered to nestle and grow 
within it; who make it at once the source 
of their grandeur and the victim of their 
vices ; reducing it to the melancholy ne- 
cessity of supporting their consequence and 
of sinking under their crimes, like the lion 
rishing by the poison of a reptile that 
ds shelter in the mane of the noble ani. 
mal, while it is stinging him to death.’ * 

“ Thus it continued for many years; 
with al! the miseries of despotism without 
its repose: commerce extinguished, the 
public spirit broken, public honour and 
private confidence banished, and bigotry 
and faction alone triumphant.” pp. 161— 


167. 


At length, about the year 1767, the 
English Cabinet began to show some 
symptoms of relenting ; it resolved to 
inquire, and, if necessary, to redress. 
The principal reform effected at that 
time was the passing the Octennial 
bill, and, of course, disbanding whag 
Mr Curran calls 2 ‘ banditti of per- 

ual dictators ;” for till then the 
- of Commons had no limit to 
its duration. Further relief was cer- 
tainly in the contemplation of Lord 
Worth, but he was “ anticipated by 
@vents that were above iis control.” 
-The American war bore particular- 
ly hard upon Ireland ; the linen trade 
With these colonies, the chief source 
Of her commercial wealth, was sud- 
@enly checked, which, together with 
Mie prohibition of the exportation of 


PPovision, produced unusual distress, 
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which was aggravated by the dangers 
of war; the enemy’s fleets were sail- 
ing in triumph through the Channel, 
and daily expected on the unprotect- 
ed coasts ; for the regular forces did 
not exceed 5000 men in the whole 
kingdom, the rest having been sent 
off to recruit the army in America. 
In this emergency, the town of Bel- 
fast having in vain applied to Govern- 
meit for military protection, ‘‘ had 
the honour of first raising that warn- 
ing voice which awoke the nation to 
confidence and strength. She called 
upon her citizens to arm in their de- 
fence, anda corps of volunteers was 
immediately established.” The coun- 
try at large ardently followed her ex- 
ample. Forty thousand volunteers 
were on foot with incredible rapidity 

*** You cannot but remember,’ said Mr 
Curran, describing this scene, of which he 
had been a witness, * that at a time when 
we had scarcely a regular soldier for our 
defence, when the eld and young were 
alarmed and terrified with apprehensions 
of descent upon our coasts, that Providence 
seemed to have worked a sort of miracle im 
our favour. You saw a band of armed 
men come forth at the great eal! of nature, 
of honour, and their country. You saw 
men of the greatest wealth and rank; you 
saw every class of the: community give up 
its members, and send them armed into the 
field, to protect the public and private 
tranquillity of Ireland. It is impossible 
for any man to turn back to that period, 
without reviving those sentiments of ten- 
derness and gratitude which then beat in 
the public besom ; to recollect amidst what 
applause, what tcars, what prayers, what 
benedictions, they walked forth amongst 
spectators agitated by the mingled sensa- 
tions of terror and of reliance, of danger 
and of protection, imploring the blessings 
of heaven upon their heads, and its con- 
quest upon theirswords. ‘That illustrious, 
and adored, and abused body of men stood 
forward, and assumed the title which I trust 
the ingratitude of their country will never 
blot from its history, * The volunteers of 
Ireland.’ * pp. 17—174. 


These associations, which after- 
wards became so formidable, had ori- 
ginally certainly no other object than 
defence against foreign invasion. 


‘** They had armed to protect the crown 
—no invader appeared; another and a 
more precious object of protection now re- 
mained. Ireland was at their disposal, 
and they unanimously determined that, to 


Me Carren’s speech in Howison’s case. 
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consummate their work, they should con- 
tinue under arms until they saw her free. 

«* The demands of the volunteers were 
altogether unlike a mere sudden ebullition 
of popular discontent. They were the Te- 
sult of deep convictions, the splendid signs 
of the improved opinions of the age. The 
example of America was betore them, and 
the cry for redress in Ireland was but the 
echo of that * voice which shouted to li- 
berty’* there. The mode of their consti- 
tution, too, was peculiarly fortunate and 
authoritative. They were not a regular 
military force, mutinously dictating mea- 
sures to the state; they were not a band 
of insurgents, illegal in their origin and 
objects. The circumstances of the times 
had invested the volunteers with a consti- 
tutional character. The government had 
recognised them, and aided their formation ; 
the House of Commons voted them a for- 
mal declaration of thanks for their public 
services; the people looked up to them with 
admiration and respect, as a brave, united, 
and zealous body, combining the intelli- 
gence and moderation of loyal citizens, 
with the influence and resources of a power- 
ful army. 

“« The effects of the firmness and wisdom 
of their proceedings were soon apparent. 
The demand of the nation for a free trade, 
and the memorable declaration in parlia- 
ment, * that no power on earth, save the 
King, Lords,and Commons of Ireland, had 
a right to make laws for Ireland,’ + were no 
longer disregarded. The case of America 
had just shewn how a struggle for principle 
might terminate. ‘ British supremacy had 
fallen there like a spent thunderbolt.’ ¢ 
The bigotry, and servility, and disunion, 
which so long supported it in Ireland, had 
for the moment disappeared. Ireland de- 
clared, and England felt, that no other 
policy remained, * but to do justice toa 
people, who were otherwise determined to 
do justice to themselves.” § The British 
ministry, whose infatuated counsels had 
lost America, and whose tardiness and in- 
sincerity with respect to Ireland had been 
encouraging the spirit of resistance there, 
were removed, and successors appointed 
with instructions to make such honourable 
concessions as were due to the services, the 
strength, and the just pretensions of the 
irish people. The principal restrictions 
upon the trade of Ireland had been pre- 
viously taken off. Under the Marquis of 
Rockingham’s administration, the great 
leading grievance, that included in its prin- 
ciple so many more, was redressed. Eng- 


* An expression of Mr Flood’s. 

t+ The words of Mr Grattan’s motion, 
April 19, 1780. 
he Mr Grattan's speech, Nov. 13, 1781. 
= Mr Grattan’s speech, April 19, 1780. 
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land resigned her legislative pretensions, 
and recognised Ireland to be a free nation." 

“ This signal event, so justly denomi- 
nated by Mr Burke the Irish revolution, 
was the work of the Irish volunteers.” 
175—179. 


These efforts were powerfully aid- 
ed for a short time by the Irish House 
of Commons, but in many of its mem- 
bers this spirit evaporated with the 
occasion ; a few continued to struggle 
for the public good with constancy 


and zeal; the merits of their illus- © 
’trious leader Mr Grattan require no 


new attestation. Mr Curran, from his 
entrance into Parliament, joined this 
honourable band. Great domestic a- 
buses continued to prevail; the cor- 
rupt state of the Legislature ; its con- 
sequences, an enormous and increasing 
pension list ; and, above all, the ex- 
clusion of the Roman Catholics from 
the most valuable privileges of the 


constitution. These were the chiet 


abuses against which the party with 
whom he acted, during the fourteen 
years that he was a senator, inces- 
santly but vainly struggled. The 
courage and zeal with which Mr Cur- 
ran devoted himself to the cause 
could not be exceeded ; and after- 
wards, when those fearful times ar- 
rived, when the stoutest heart was ap- 
palled, he fearlessly and steadily pur- 
sued his course in the senate and at 
the bar as the ardent and undaunted 
defender of the people’s rights. No 
allurement of personal ambition could 
detach him from his party. The fol- 


lowing anecdote should not be sup- 
pressed. 


‘* About this time, when the general pa- 
nic was daily thinning the ranks of the op- 
position, his most intimate and attached 
triend, the late Lord Kilwarden, (then the 
attorney-general,) frequently urged him to 
separate himself from a hopeless cause, and 
to accept the rewards and honours that were 
so open to him. Upon one occasion, witch 
Mr Curran was confined by illness to his 
bed, that gentleman visited him, and re- 
newing the subject, with tears in his eyes 
implored him to consult his interest and his 


_* 1782.—Several important constitu- 
tional acts were passed in Ireland during 
this short administration. A habeas cor- 
pus act, the repeal of the perpetual mutiny 
bill, the act for the independence of the 
judges, an act in favour of dissenting Pro- 
testants. A slight relaxation of. the penal 
code had taken place in 1778, 
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safety: ‘ I tell you, (said Mr Wolfe.) that 
you have attached yourself to a desperate 
faction, that will abandon you at last ; with 
whom you have nothing to expect but dan- 

r and disappointment. With us, how 
Sifferent would be your condition—I ask 
for no painful stipulations on your part, 
only say that you would accept of office— 
my situation will probably soon be vacant 
for you, and after that, the road would be 
clear before you.’ ‘This proof of private 
affection caused Mr Curran to weep, but 
he was unshaken; he replied, * that he 
knew, better than his friend could do, the 
men with whom he was associated; that 
they were not a desperate faction; that 
their cause was that of Ireland, and that, 
even though it should eventually be brand- 
ed with the indelible stigma of failure, he 
should never regret that it was with such 
men, and such a cause, that he had linked 
his final destinies.’ pp. 319—321. 


The state of the country at the pe- 
riod immediately preceding the catas- 
trophe of 1789, is described in the 
most interesting manner, in the vo- 
lumes before us, and we should be 
tempted to quote largely from this part 
of the work, were not our limits so con- 
fined, that we must content ourselves 
‘at present with laying before our read- 
ers some specimens of Mr Curran’s elo- 
quence at the bar. The trial of Mr Fin- 
nerty for a libel on the government and 
aR of the Viceroy (Lord Camb- 

en) took place in December 1797. 
Thesubjectof the libel was the trial and 
execution of William Orr, which had 
taken place a little before. Orr, who 
had been committed on a charge of 
high treason, was arraigned on an in- 
dictment under the Insurrection Act, 
for administering unlawful oaths, and 

convicted. 


“« The prisoner was recommended by the 
jury to mercy, but, after receiving no less 
than three respites, was finally executed. 
He died, protesting his innocence; and 
though such a declaration be very doubt- 
ful evidence of the fact, (for who, about 
to suffer for a political crime, would not 
prefer to be remembered as a martyr,) still 
there were, in the case of Orr, some cor- 

roborating circumstances, which render it a 
matter of surprise and regret that they 
should have been disregarded. His pre- 

vious life and character had been irre- 
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circumstances under which the verdict was 
found against Orr, pointed him out, if not 
as an object constitutionally entitled to 
mercy, at least as one to whom it would 

have been an act of salutary mildness to 

have extended it. ‘The jury had continued 
from seven o'clock in the evening till six 

on the following morning considering their 

verdict ; in the interval, spirituous liquor 

had been introduced into the jury-room, 

and intimidation used to such as hesitated 

to concur with the majority. To these 

latter facts two of the jury made a solemn 

affidavit in open court, before the judge 

who tried the cause. 

*¢ Upon these proceedings, a very severe 
letter of remonstranee to the viceroy ap- 
peared in the Press newspaper, of which 
Mr Finnerty was the publisher; and the 
letter being deemed a libel, the publisher 
was brought to immediate trial. 

** Mr Curran’s address. to the jury in 
this case must be considered, if not the 
finest, at least the most surprising speci- 
men of his oratorical powers. He had no 
time for preparation ; it was not till a few 
minutes before the cause commenced that 
his brief was handed to him. During the 
progress of the trial he had occasion to 
speak at unusual length to questions of 
law that arose upon the evidence ; so that 
his speech to the jury could necessarily be 
no other than a sudden extemporaneous 
exertion; and it was, perhaps, a secret 
and not unjustifiable feeling of pride at 
having so acquitted himself upon such an 
emergency that inclined his own mind to 
prefer this to any of his other efforts. 

*¢ The following is his description of the 
scenes which attended and followed the 
trial of William Orr. 

** ¢ Let me beg of you for a moment to 
suppose that any one of you had been the 
writer of this strong and severe animad- 
version upon the lord lieutenant, and that 
you had been the witness of that lament- 
able and never to be forgotten catastrophe ; 
let me suppose that you had known the 
charge upon which Mr Orr was apprehend- 
ed—the charge of abjuring that bigotry 
which had torn and disgraced his country, 
of pledging himself to restore the people to 
their place in the constitution, and of bind- 
ing himself never to be the betrayer of his 
fellow-labourers in that enterprise; that 
you had scen him upon that charge torn 
from his industry and confined in a gaol ; 
that through the slow and lingering pro- 
gress of twelve tedious months, you had 
seen him confined in a dungeon, shut out 
from the common use of air and of his 


proachable : subsequent to his trial, it ap- 
peared that the informer, upon whose evi- 
¥ dence he had been convicted, had, accord- 
) ing to his own confession, perjured him- 
»self on a former occasion, and had been in 
»other particulars a person of infamous con- 
P duct and reputation; but, above all, the 


own limbs; that day after day you had 
marked the unhappy captive, cheered by 
no sound but the cries of his family or the 
clanking of his chains; that you had seen 
him at last brought to his trial; that you had 
seen the vile and perjured informer deposing 
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against his hfe; that you had seen the 


- @runken, and worn out, and terrified jury, 


give in a verdict of death; that you had 
seen the same jury, when their returning 
sobriety had brought back their reason, 
themselves before the humanity 

of the bench, and pray that the mercy of 
the crown might save their characters from 
the reproach of an involuntary crime, their 
consciences from the torture of eternal self- 
condemnation, and their souls from the in- 
delible stain of innocent blood. Let me 
suppose that you had seen the respite given, 
and the contrite and honest recommenda- 
tion transmitted to that seat where mercy 
was presumed to dwell: that new and be- 
fore unheard of crimes are discovered a- 
gainst the informer; that the royal mercy 
seems to relent; that a new respite is sent 
to the prisoner; that time is taken to see 
‘ whether mercy could be extended or not ;’ 
that after that period of lingering delibera- 
tion had passed, a third respite is trans- 
mitted ; that the unhappy captive himself 
feels the cheering hope of being restored 
to a family that he had adored, to.a charac- 
ter that he had never stained, and toa 
country that he had ever loved; that you 
had seen his wife and his children upon their 
knees, giving those tears to gratitude which 
their locked and frozen hearts had refused 
to anguish and despair, and imploring the 
viessings ef eternal Providence upon his 
head who had graciously spared the father, 

and festored him to his children : 
* Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall he be- 
hold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home !° 
** © Often did the weary dove return to 
the window of his little ark ; but the olive 
leaf was to him no sign that the waters 
had subsided. No seraph Mercy unbars 
his dungeon, and leads him forth te light 
and life ; but the minister of death hur- 
vies him to the scene of suffering and of 
shame: where, unmoved by the hostile 
array of artillery and armed men collected 
together to secure, or to insult, or to dis- 


turb him, he dies with a solemn declara-’ 


ration of his innocence, and utters his last 
breath in a prayer for the liberty of his 
country. 

‘+ * Let me now ask you, if any of you 
had addressed the public ear upon so foul 
and monstrous a subject, in what langua 
would you have conveyed the feelings of 
horrer and indignation ? Would you have 
stooped to the meanness of qualified com. 
plaint ? Would you have checked your 
tetlings te search for courtly and gaudy 
pr you have been mean 
enoug ut 1 intreat ; I 
have already told you I steesnatinnen 
ly of you. Had I thought so meanly of 
you, I could not suffer my mind to com- 
mune with you as it has done! had I 
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thought you that base and servile instru- 
ment, attuned by hope, and fear into dis- 
cord and falsehood, from whose vulgar 
string no groan of suffering could vibrate, 
no voice of integrity or honour could speak, 
let me honestly tell you I should have 
scorned to fling my hand across it; I should 
have left it to a fitter minstrel ; if I do not, 


therefore, grossly err in my opinion of you, — 


you could invent no language upon such a 
subject as this, that must not lag behind 
the rapidity of your feelings, and that must. 
not disgrace those feelings if it attempted 
to describe them.’” pp. 366—372. 


‘When Mr Curran came to com- 
ment upon. that part of the publica- 
tion under trial, which stated that 
informers were brought forward by 
the hopes of remuneration, he thus 
goes on : 


** © Ts that a foul assertion ? or will you: 
upon your oaths, say to the sister country» 
that there are no such abominable instru- 
ments of destruction as informers used in 
the state prosecutions in Ireland ? Let me 
honestly ask you what do you feel when in 
my hearmg—when in the face of this au- 
dience, you ere called upon to give a ver- 
dict that every man of us, and every man 
of you, know, by the testimony of. your 
own eyes, to be utterly and absolutely 
false ? 1 speak not now of the public pro- 
clamations for informers with a promise of 
secrecy and extravagant reward.—I speak 
not of those unfortunate wretches, who have 
been so often transferred from the table to the 
dock, and from the dock to the pillory—I 
= of what your own eyes have seen, 

ay after day, daring the course of this 
commission, while you attended this court 
—the number of horrid miscreants who ac- 
knowledged, upon their oaths, that they 
had come from the seat of government— 
from the very chambers of the. Castic 
(where they had been worked upon, by the 
fear of death and the hopes of compensa- 
tion, to give evidence against their fellows) 
—that the mild, the wholesome, and mer- 
ciful councils of this government are hold- 


en over those catacombs of living death, — 


where the wretch, that is buried a man, 
lies till his heart has time to fester and dis- 
solve, and is then dug up a witness. 1s 
this a picture created by a hag-ridden fan- 
cy, Or is it fact? Have you not seen him, 
aiter his. resurrection from that tomb, 
make his appearance upon your table, the 
living image of life and’ death, and the 
supreme arbiter of both? Have you not 
marked, when he entered, how the stormy 
wave of the multitude retired at his ap- 
proach ? Have you not seen how the hu- 
man heart bowed to the awful-supremarcy 
of his power, in the undissembled homage 


of deferential horror? How his glance, - 


like the lightning of Heaven, seemed to 
12 
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rive the body of the accused, and mark it 
for the grave, while his voice warned the 
devoted wretch of woe and death—a death 
which no innocence can escape, no art 
elude, no force resist, no antidote prevent ? 
There was an antidotc—a juror’s oath! 
But even that adamantine chain, which 
bound the integrity of man to the throne 
of eternal justice, is solved and molten in 
the breath which issues from the mouth of 
the informer. Conscience swings from her 
moorings ; the appalled and affrighted juror 
speaks what his soul abhors, and consults 
his own safety in the surrender of the vic- 
tim—- 
———et qu sibi quisque timebat 
Unius in miseri exitium conversa tulere. 
Informers are worshipped in the temple of 
é _ jastice, even as the devil has been worship- 
’ * ped by Pagans and savages—even so in 
this wicked country, is the informer an ob- 
ject of judicial idolatry—even so is he 
_ soothed by the music of human groans— 
even so is he placated and incensed by the 
fumes and by the blood of human sacri- 
fices.””” pp. 377—380. 


q We have selected these as fair spe- 

» cimens of Mr Curran’s eloquence, as 
they exemplify many of the beauties, 

| together with many of the extrava- 

) gancies that marked the style of the 

eelebrated orator. 

(To be continued.) 


INTO THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


a (From the Nouvelles Annales des 
) Voyages, de la Geographie, et de 
«Histoire, yubliées par Eyries et 

Malte-Brun.) | 


MR GASPARD MOLLIEN'S JOURNEY 


to prevent the effect of 
» inaccurate details which have been 
» circulated respecting his journey, Mr 
buy Mollien has favoured us with some 

> particulars, which the public will re- 
ceive with until the detailed 

narrative of the author, which is now 
©) in preparation, makes its appearance. 
M. Gaspard Mollien embarked in 
my June 1816, in the Medusa frigate, 
the melancholy shipwreck of which 
has become so famous. He had the 
good luck not to go on board of the 
fatal raft; he got into one of the 
small boats, which disembarked on the 
coast of the Sahara, along which, with 
his companions in misfortune, he pur- 
sued his course until their arrival at 
Senegal. The calamities which he 
had gone through, far from diverti 
mim from the project which he h 
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conceived from his infancy of trayel- 
ling over the unknown parts of Afri- 
ca, served only to habituate him.to 
dangers, and to incite him. to. brave 
still greater. 

A variety of circumstances detained 
hima long time in the colony. In 181s, 
M. de Fleurieu was named governor 
of Senegal, ad interim. Zealous for 
every thing that could be useful to 
his country or to science, this en- 
lightened officer engaged M. Mollien 
to undertake a journey into the inte- 
rior, for the purpose of making dis- 
coveries. 

Conformably to his instructions, 
M. Mollien set out, on the 29th of 
January 1818, from Diedde, a village 
near Saint Louis, belonging to the Da- 
mel, traversed his kingdom, and passed 
into that of the Yoloffs. The dan- 
gers to which the chief of this nation 
represented that lie would expose 
himself, if he took the road of Woolli, 
induced him to follow that of Jvuta 
Toro. He had foreseen the obstacles 
which the Poulas would oppose to his 
passage, and it was only by disguising 
the object of his journey that he ob- 
tained from the chief’ (or almamy) 
leave to proceed. Upon twenty sub- 
sequent occasions this ferocious na- 
tion demanded his head, or at least 
the plunder of his baggage ; but the 
powerful protection ot the king pro- 
vided him with the means of reach- 
ing Bondou without accident, Ob- 
taining there a guide on whom he 
could depend, he communicated to 


_ him the object of his mission. The 


negro assured him that he would never 

be able to sueceed by going to Sego ;. 
that it was by penetrating to the 

southward that he would make the 

discoveries which were his object. 

This man’s advice he followed, anid 

after having traversed a desert of three 

days’ journey, which separates Bondou 

from the countries beyond the Gam- 

bia, he found’ himself on the banks 
of this river, which he crossed at a 

place where a chain of rocks forming - 
a ford opposes an obstacle to naviga-. 
tion. ‘The information which M. 

Mollien has collected respecting the ° 
communication between the Sen 

and the Gambia is extremely interest- - 
ing, and will appear in his narrative. 

On the eve of the day when he cross- 

ed the Gambia, he discovered lotty 

mountains in the ‘south-east. .The . 
Poulas with whom he travelled hai . 
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assured him that he could never sur- 
mount the precipices with which they 
were beset. 

On entering into Niokolo, a moun- 
tainous country inhabited by the 
Poulas and Dialonnas, who lead a sa- 
vage life, the traveller had a foretaste of 
the fatigues which he was to encoun- 
ter. The rocks of Bondou, and the 
solitudes of Dentilia, had so worn out 
his horse, (a native of the sands of 
the Cayor country,) that for a long 
time he had become quite useless to 
him. What, however, were the fa- 

ignes he had yet undergone to those 
which still awaited him! On arriv- 
ing at the foot of the mountain of 
Tangué, he began to ascend at five 
o'clock in the morning, and only 
reached the summit at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. From this point the 
country below appeared to the eye to 
be level, and notwithstanding it is 
covered with very lofty mountains. 
The cold which he experienced on the 
top of Tangué was so extreme, that 
he endeavoured to catch the rays of 
the sun for the purpose of warming 
his frozen limbs. It was only by lay- 
ing hold of the branches of trees that 
he could with his guide make his 
way through a road almost impassa- 
ble to man. ‘Their cattle were 
wounded. Mr Mollien subsequently 
entered into the country of Bandéia ; 


he rested several days in the village 


of that name for the purpose of re- 
cruiting his strength, exhausted by 
the privations of every sort which he 
had endured in the almost barren 
countries through which he had pass- 
ed ; he left his horse at Bandéia, took 
a new guide, and after again sealing 
almost inaccessible heights, he found 
himself in Fouta-Dyallou; he ap- 
proached the sources of the Gumbia 
and the Rio Grande. He then avow- 
ed his plans to his new guide, who 
hesitated long before he consented to 
follow him, as death surrounded them 
on all sides, the Poulas of those coun- 
tries being equally cruel with those 
of Fouta Toro. Mr Mollien took his 
fowling-piece to ~ for a hunter, 
and descending by winding paths 
from the ferruginous rocks, “he tra- 
versed a plain of great fertility. He 
was now at the sources of the Gambia 
and the Rio Grande, situated at 
twelve hundred paces from each 
other ; he penetrated into the ancient 
and sacred’ woods which shade them, 


maps that have been published! We 
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the repeated 
shots which the Poulas to 


and, notwithstandin 


discharge at him, quenched his thirst 
at these sources. ‘Three grains of am- 
ber satisfied his guide, who, in a few 
days after, led him to the source of 
the Falémé, which, in the country, is 
called Théné. 

He was a long time before he could 
prevail upon his guide to conduct him 
to Timbou, the principal town of 
Fouta-Dyatiou. ‘ Almany,” said the 
guide to him, “ will put me to death 
for having introduced a white man 
into his capital.” At last he sueceed- 
ed in quieting the apprehensions of 
this negro, and, on the 20th of April, 
he entered Timbou. The rainy sea- 
son commenced the same day. The 
absence of Almany, and of a great 
number of the inhabitants, who had 

one to Sangarary, enabled him, at 
the end of three days, to quit a place 
where, but for this circumstance, he 
would, in all probability, have remain- 
ed prisoner for a year. One of his 
fowling-pieces, and twenty grains of 
amber, opened the gates to him, and 
the inhabitants presented him with a 
small quantity of rice to enable him 
to continue his journey. The extent 
of Timbou announces it for the most 
considerable town of Fouta-Dyallou. 
Several forts protect it from sudden 
attacks, but the enemies of thé Poulas 
are not very formidable. The king’s 
habitation is surrounded by an earth- 
en wall, fifteen feet high, and three 
feet thick. The houses are built with 
a degree of nicety which woultl make 
one think that the Poulas are not de- 
ficient in industry ; the spaces which 


separate them are shaded by bana-— 


na and papaw trees. 

Under the pretence of going to pur- 
chase salt for his provision at Sumba- 
lako, a village at no great distance 
from Timbou, M. Mollien repaired 
to the sources of Senegal, which are 
close by ; this river is called in the 
country Bale, Bafing, or Foura, both 
of which signify black river. His de- 
light may be easily conceived at hav- 
ing, as some reward for his fatigue, 
made so important a discovery; for, 
although he had not the means of 
making astronomical observations, it 
appears that his views bring the three 
sources of the Senegal, the Gambia, 
and the Rio Grande, ‘much ° neater 
to each other than the most recent 
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hope that M. Mollien, when he pub- 
Tishes his details, which he reserves 
to himself, will support his assertions 
by sn accurate analysis of his itine- 
raries, otherwise they will still leave 
grounds for dispute. We have seen, 
notwithstanding the authority of 
Mungo Park, that some persons still 
doubt whether the Niger and Senegal 
have not a common source. Accord- 
ing to M. Mollien, there is a distance 
of eleven days journey between the 
sources of these two rivers. 

Our traveller's only remaining ob- 
ject was to see the source of the Niger ; 
success in that appeared to him infal- 
lible ; the fatigues of three months 
almost continual progress had not in 
the least discouraged him; the pros- 
pect of attaining the principal object 
of his mission filled him with such 
ardour as to make the dangers which 
awaited him be entirely overlooked. 
But the incessant rains, the swelling 
of the rivers, and the scarcity of pro- 
visions, a ed to accumulate ob- 
stacles to his farther progress. Not- 
withstanding the liberal offers which 
he made to various guides, as a fowl- 
ing-piece to one, 100 grains of amber 
to another, a slave toa third, and his 
horse to a fourth, he could get no one 
to accompany him. Almany occupied 
with his army all the roads of Kou- 
ranko and of Soliman, where lay the 
sources of the Niger, (and not at San- 
kara, according to the English maps.) 
His plan, after examining these sour- 
ces, was to get into Kankan (or the 
Kong country) in a canoe, and to re- 
main there until the end of the rainy 
season. He had given orders to Bou- 
kari, his faithful marabou, to go to 
Bondou or Galam, with his cattle and. 
baggage, and there wait for him. 
When the rainy season was passed, 
he went to Bourré to visit the rich 
gold mines, embarked again upon. the 
Niger, and descended as far as Sego, 
to obtain information respecting the 
mouth of that river; chance now 
put a period to his plans. On his re- 


turn to Bandéia, he was attacked with. 


fever and dysentery, the effect of the 
continued raivs, aud stretched upon a 
bed of straw for six weeks, awaited 
every instant a death, which seemed 
almost certain. An inhabitant of the 
village endeavoured, by the admini- 
stration of poison, to hasten his exit. 
The news of hi§ discoveries having 
reached the ears of several Poulas of 
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Schooner at Bissao. He deemed it 
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the neighbouring villages, means were 
sought to put him to death, and to 
carry off his property, and particular- 
ly his journals. Finding himself in 
such imminent peril, he rallied his 
remaining strength, abandoned his 
wounded horse, and escaped on his 
ass across the mountains; he was 
soon, however, overtaken. Several of 
the chiefs wished to dispatch him, 
others took his part ; at last, by means 
of some presents, he was able to escape 
this new danger. It is impossible to 
give an idea of the fatigues he unders 
went in the midst of the lofty moun- 
tains situated to the east of Fouta- 
Dyallou. Obliged, in spite of the 
diseases under which he was labour- 
ing, to march under a burning sun, to 
cross rivers swollen by the rains, he 
called upon heaven a thousand times 
to relieve him by death from the mi- 
serable load of existence he was drag 
ging under ; he penetrated, however, 
with the greatest difficulty, into T'an- 
da-Maié, a miseruble country, then a 

rey to famine, where during three 

ays he suffered all the horrors of 
starvation, and could only obtain a 
little corn by selling the cloak of his 
marabou Boukari. 

Arrived on the borders of the Rio 
Grande, called by the Mandingoes 
Kabout, he traversed a country cer- 
tainly more level and richer, but 
where he again only saved himself 
from plunder and death by a precipi- 
tate flight. 

On the 18th of July he reached 
Geba, the first Portuguese settlement, 
where he could neither obtain medi- 
cines, nor any European neccssaries. 
He went on the 3d of August to Bis- 
sao, their principal factory. Nothing 
could exceed the kindness of the re- 
ception which he met with from the 
Portuguese governor ; every thing was 
at his service, but unfortunately Bis- 
sao was equally destitute with Geba ot 
a physician or medicines, and in spite 
of every attention, his disorder con- 
tinued. to subdue him. At last, on 
the Ist of November, he returned to 
Geba ; and though he could obtain no 
horses there, he determined to pro- 
ceed to the Gambia. On the very 
day he was to depart, he received in- 
telligence of the arrival of a French 


more prudent, to. return to a port, 
than to undertake a new journey by 


land, the success of which appeared 
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very problematical. On the 7th of 
January 1819, he landed at Gorée, 
and proceeded by land to Saint Louss, 
when he arrived on the 15th of the 
same month, after a year's absence. 
If Mr Mollien could not reach the 
borders of the Niger, certainly it was 
neither from want of zeal nor courage, 
but because he got into a road much 
more difficult chan that of Mungo 
Park ; as he undertook to ascend on 
foot the heights which surround Fou- 
ta- Dyallou, and all the countries situa- 
ted under the same parallels. ‘ The 
negroes,” said Mr Mollien to us, 
‘© employ six months to go from T'%m- 
bou to Saint Louis; it requires no 
more to go fram Sego, on the Niger, 
to this French establishment; this 
would lead us to suppose, that the dis- 
tance from these two places to our 
factory is nearly the same.” This 
conclusion is doubtless rather too 
strict ; something must be deducted 
en account of the difficulties of the 
road, perhaps also for the greater 
windings in a mountainous country ; 
but making all allowances, there are 
still reasons for thinking either that 
the position of TZimbou upon our 
charts is a great deal too much to the 
west, or that Sego is placed too much 
to the east. Mr Mollien has also 
favoured us with some particulars of 
the countries he has visited. 

Cayor is rich in cattle, in horses, 
and chiefly in honey and cotton. The 
inhabitants live at their ease, although 
under the yoke of despotisin. 

The Yoloffs do not possess so man 
cattle, but riches derived 
their gum trade, which they abandon 
to the Moors, from the ebony trees 
with which their forests are filled, and 
from their cotton and honey which 
grow in abundance, should engage 
Europeans to establish a more direct 
intercourse with this humane and hos- 
pitable le. 

Or all the countries v.hich Mr M. 
has gone through, Fouta Toro is in- 
disputably the richest ; two harvests 
yearly enable it to provision many ’ 
countries, of which it is the granary. 
Their sheep and oxen, which the peo- 


[July 


ple go as far as Foufa-Dyallou to sell, 
form another source of their riches. 
Every village cultivates with care an 
immense quantity of indigo and cot- 
ton. ‘The general abundance has ren- 
dered the population innumerable, 
and the industry of the inhabitants 
deserves the particular attention of 
travellers, for it indicates that the 
Poula nation only requires guides to 
make rapid strides towards civiliza- 
tion ; their fanaticism and treachery, 
however, require the employment of 
vigorous measures on the part of Euro- 
peans, who would find lenient conduct 
misplaced in instructing a people who 
have the most profound contempt for 
them. 

Bondou is only an immense forest, 
with occasional strips of cultivation ; 
but how rich in cotton and indigo! 
The fineness of the first of these pro- 
ductions gives it a much higher value 
than that of the other African coun- 


tries. The gold which the river Fu- | 


lémé rolls thither renders this king- 
dom one of the richest of the Conti- 
nent. 

What can the inhabitants of Fouta- 
Dyallou collect in the precipices of 
their mountains? Indigo and cotton 
are found in such small quantities, 
that these productions are supplied 
from Bondou. It is to the chances of 
battle that the Poula of that country 
looks for wealth. Animated by fana- 
ticism, and the hope of booty, he has 
extended his conquests from the ocean 
to the borders of Kankan. From the 
Gambia to the Rio Nuncz all acknow- 
hissway. Whole tribes, whom 
he has torn from these countries, con- 
fined within particular villages, culti- 
vate the ungrateful soil of their mas- 
ters. ‘I doubt much,” says. Mr M. 
‘if the agriculture in our colonies is 
SO oppressive to the Negro as it is in 
this 

Mr M. heard all the Negroes, all 
the Marabous, speak of the Niger as 
identical with the Nile ; but from the 
variety of acceptation of this last 
word, little stress can be laid upon, 
this manner of expression. 


C. G. I. 


THE CHILD IN THE CRADLE, FROM SCHILLER. 


Brest baby! thy cradle, for thee, has no limit or wall, 
Be a man, and the infinite world itself will be small ! 
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Bombay Literary Society.—On Mon- 
day, the 30th of November, a meeting of 
the Society was held, when an interesting 
paper from Captain Boog, of the Sir Evan 
Nepean, was read, descriptive of a journey 
up the Nile to Thebes, Dendera, &c. This 
account corroborates the testimony of other 
travellers, that the statue of Memnon is 

_ still in its ancient resting place, and that 
+, the one shipped by Belzoni for the British 
Museum was not the real one. 

The Captain has presented to the mu- 

seum of the Society an Egyptian mummy, 
_ inclosed in a wooden case, richly adorned, 
and ina high state of preservation. He 
» also brought with him two other mum- 
mies of equal richness, which may be seen 

at the theatre. 
These extraordinary remains of the 
science and skill of the ancient Egyptians 
are probably more .than 2000 years old. 

The art of embalming was well known and 

practised in Egypt in the time of Joseph, 

1689 before the Christiam era, as appears 

from the last chapter of the book of Gene- 

sis, wherein mention is made of the em- 
balming both of Jacob and Joseph. The 

being put into a coffin was considered as a 

ticular mark of distinction, and hence it 

is expressly observed of Joseph, that he 
was not only embalmed, but was put into 

» a coffin also. These antique coffins are 
' still to be seen in Egypt, and consist of 
stone or sycamore wood; some are said to 

_ be made of a kind of pasteboard, formed 
» by folding and glewing cloth together a 
great number of times, which are curious- 
ly plastered, and then painted with hiero- 
) glyphics. This is mentioned by Thevenot, 


> Maillet, and most other travellers in Egypt. 


The coffins in which Captain Boog’s mum- 
' mies are inclosed are of wood, most proba- 
| bly of sycamore wood, and the paintings 
_ and hieroglyphics, both on the outside and 
) inside, are richly and beautifully done, and 
» have a very fresh appearance. 
Cashmir Goats.—The following infor- 
| mation respecting the celebrated wool goats 
% from Cashmir has been received from Mar- 
» seilles, dated May 26 :—‘* These animals, 
» which were at one time supposed to be 
» sheep, at another time goat-sheep, a third 
= time goats, and a fourth time antelopes, 
= are nothing else than real goats, nearly re- 
fm sembling those of our country in their ge- 
He Neral conformation, in their movements, 
ee and in their ha'its. Their horns are more 


or less large, thie being 


s there are some, however, turned backward. 


: | Their fleece is composed of long hair min- 


* gled with short hair, resembling down, 
Sowing near the skin, On examination it 
vor v. 


was discovered to be fine, and fit for mak- 
ing a beautiful stuff, when manufactured 
by expert artists. It cannot yet be deter- 
mined whether it grows in equal quantity 
on each animal, at least until the animals 
are refreshed and accustomed to the Cli- 
mate. The fleece is chiefly white ; there 
is some long black hair growing about the 
head and neck of some, on others it grows 
in different spots on the body. Their 
fleeces are thick, growing very long, and 
covering even the legs. In consequence of 
the long journies, the animals had suffered 
much; a good number have, however, 
been preserved by the care taken of them 
during their quarantine in the lazaretto of 
Marseilles. ‘They are now scattered on the 
hills around Allanch, where they thrive 
much from the use of excellent pastures 
and good air. M. Anredée Jaubert has 
arrived at Toulon with the remainder of 
the flock, which is to be brought into 
France.” 

Northern Expedition.—The British Go- 
vernment have fitted out two new expedi- 
tions for the Arctic regions; the one has 
sailed for Baffin’s Bay, and the other, by 
land, for Hudson’s Bay, and the coasts of 
the Arctic Ocean. The party to be em- 
ployed in the land expedition consists of 


‘Lieutenant Franklin, the commanding offi- 


cer; Dr Richardson of Leith, medical offi- 
cer and naturalist; two midshipmen, and 
two seryants;—in all, six Europeans. 
They sailed about the 20th of May, and 
expected to reach York Factory about the 
middle of July. The primary object is to 
co-operate, if necessary, with the nautical 
expedition, to ascertain the north-eastern 
boundary of the American continent, and 
to endeavour to trace the Copper-mine Ri- 
ver to its termination in the ocean. ‘There 
is a probability, then, by tracing this river 
to its termination, the expedition may reach 
nearly to the north-eastern point of the 
Continent. The expedition expect to em- 
bark in canoes eight or ten days after their 
arrival at York Factory, and proceed by 
Cumberland House, Isle a la Crosse, &c. 
to Fort Chepewya, or, if possible, by:Slave 
Lake. 


The New Comet.—The new comet, 
which was observed on Thursday night, 
the Ist July, in the northern hemisphere, is 
thus described by Mr H. S. Christie of the 
Military Academy at Woolwich :—* I first 
observed the comet a few minutes before 
eleven o'clock last night, (Saturday,) and 
judge that it came to the meridian about 
twelve. Its elevation above the horizon 

red about 10 degrees, and the sun 
being at the time nearly 15 degrees below, 
t 
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its distance from the sun cannot much ex- 
ceed 25 degrees. The night was remark- 
ably light, and the moon covered by clouds, 
circumstances extremely favourable to the 
brilliancy of its appearance ; and, consider- 
ing this, I should judge, that, under more 
favourable circumstances, its splendour 
would be equal to that of any comet upon 
record—the head vied with Capella (to the 
cast of it) in brilliancy. The length of the 
tail, which, when the comet was on the 
meridian, pointed somewhat to the west of 
the zenith, extended about 13 degrees, and, 
unlike the comet of 1811, it appeared to 
proceed immediately from the nucleus. I 
viewed it for some time through an excel- 
lent small reflector, and observed that the 
nucleus was much denser than that of the 
former comet, and that there was no sepa- 
ration between it and the coma, but that 
the body became gradually rarer, and in 
the upper part expanded into the tail, 
which appearance may arise from a very 
dense atmosphere surrounding the nucleus, 
and reaching to the rarer fluid forming the 
tail, if there be any distinction between the 
two fluids, as appears to have been the case 
with the comet of 1811. I may observe, 
that in this, as in all other comets, the ap- 
pearance to the naked eye is much more 
striking and brilliant than through a tele- 
scope.” 

Education.—¥rom a statement made by 
Mr Brougham in the House of Commons, 
it appears that the number of schools for 
the whole of England is 4800, and the 
number of children educated at the endow- 
ed and unendowed schools, comprehending 
day schools, is about 700,000. The num- 
ber of day schools is 3500, and the num- 
ber of children educated there is 50,000, 
leaving 650,000 for the number educated 
at the endowed and unendowed schools 
throughout England. 

Coloured Snow——It appears, by the 
Giornale di Fisica, &c. that a shower of 
red snow fell in Carniola, in the nights of 
the Sth and 6th of March 1808. On the 
same night, a shower of snow, of a rose co- 
lour, fell over the surface of Carnia, Ca- 
dore, Belluno, and Feltri, to the height of 
twenty centimetres. The earth was pre- 
viously covered with snow of a pure white, 
and the coloured snow was succeeded by 
other of a pure white ; neither were the two 
kinds mingled together, but remained per- 
fectly distinct even during liquefaction. 
When a portion of this snow was melted, 
and the water evaporated, a little finely -di- 
vided earth, of a rosy colour, remained, 
not attractable by the magnet, and con- 
sisting of silex, alumine, and oxide of iron. 

The same phenomenon happened at the 
same time in the mountains of Valtelline, 
Brescia, and the Tyrol. This snow was of 
a red or blood-rose colour, and was under- 

tnid and covered with white snow. “Its co- 


ders as subject to impost. From these Te- 
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lour faded gradually until it was dissolv- 
ed. On the same evenings of the 5th and 
6th of March 1803, a shower of red snow 
fell at Pezzo, at the extremity of the Valle 
Camonica. It was preceded by a very vio- 
lent wind on the 5th. 

On the evenings of the 14th and 15th of 
March 1813, coloured rain and snow fell 
over a very large extent of country. Red 
rain fell in the two _—— per on the 

site of Abruzzo, the wind being 
en ha Snow and hail of a 
yellow red colour fell over all Tuscany, 
with a north wind. Red snow fell at Tol- 
mezzo, the wind being at north-east, and 
in the Carnia Alps. And, finally, snow of 
a brownish yellow colour fell at Bologna, 
the wind being south-west. 

On the 15th of April 1816, coloured 
snow again fell in Italy, on Tonal and 
other mountains. It was of a brick colour, 
and left an earthy powder, very light and 
impalpable, unctuous to the touch, of an 
argillaccous odour, and tasting a little acid, 
saline, and astringent. These characters 
agreed with those of the powder left by the 
coloured snow of March 1803. This pow- 
der analyzed gave the following results : 


Silex 8 gr. 
Tron - 5 
Alumine - 3 
Lime - 
Carbonic acid 
Sulphur - 25 
Empyreumatic oil - 2 
Carbon - 2 
Water (by re-agents) - 2 
Loss - 7 2.25 


26 
The extent of country covered by these 
showers, as in 1803 and 1813, extending 
to eight degrees in length and breadth, 
proves that the cause is not local, but very 
general. 

FRANCE.—The population of France, 
according to the last census, is 29,327,388 
souls. ‘The superficial extent, exclusive of 
Corsica, is fifty-two millions of hectares ; 
45,445,000 gpg more orless; 6,555,000 
produce little or nothing. From the de- 
tailed statement given by M. Chaptal, it 
appears that one-half of the productive soil 
is arable, one-eighth forests, one-fifteenth 
pastures, a fifteenth meadows. a twenty- 
second part vineyards, a thirteenth unin- 
closed land, heaths, and the like. © M- 
Chaptal states the mean revenue of a hec- 
tare at about 28 francs, and the general 
roduce according to this basis would’ be 
»456,000,000 francs. The agricultural 
capital amounts to 37,522,620,476 francs, 
—the estimate of the uce to 
4,678,708,885 frarics,Land that of the net 
produce, deducting expences of every kind, 
to 1,344,703,370 franes, which Ee consi- 
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sults he infers, that, if the territorial im- 
posts (meaning, we presume, the land-tax) 
were duly apportioned, it would not form 
a fifth part of the revenue of France, 
whereas, at present, it absorbs the third in 
some departments, and scarcely the eighth 
in others. 

Iustitute of France.—La Place has given 
the following results, as deduced from ana- 
lysis, and from the experiments made with 


_ the pendulum in both hemispheres. 


1. That the density of the strata of the 


' terrestrial spheroid increases from the sur- 


face to the centre. 

2. That the strata are very nearly regu- 
larly disposed around the centre of gravity 
of the earth. 

3. That the surface of this spheroid, of 
which the sea covers a part, has a figure 
a little different from what it would assume 
in virtue of the laws of equilibrium, if it 
became fluid. 

4. That the depth of the sea is a small 
fraction of the difference of the two axes of 
the earth. 

5. That the irregularities of the earth, 
and the causes which disturb its surface, 
have very little depth. 

6. That the whole earth has been origi- 
nally fluid. 

These results (he says) ought to be placed 
among the small number of truths which 
geology presents. 

Russia.—Professor Kunizyn has just 
published several interesting observations 
on the petrified trees found in Russia, the 
object of which is to show that they were 
not, as is generally supposed, deposited in 
the places where they are found by an in- 
undation. The. situation of these trees, 
which, separated from their stumps, are 
found sometimes as much as fourteen feet 
under ground, chiefly in marshes, proves 
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that they were overturned by violence, and 
prostrated in the spots where they formerly 
stood erect ; besides, many of them are dis- 
covered in eminences which no inundation 
could have possibly affected. The bed of 
earth which covers them consists of sand 
and clay. Under dry sand, the wood is re- 
duced to dust ; but the form of the tree re- 
mains visible, if the dust be removed care- 
fully. Under wet sand, the wood is found 
perfectly sound, with, however, a blackish 
colour. Only large oaks appear to have 
been torn up by their roots. The trees 
which are partly petrified are found chiefly 
under a bed of potter’s clay. The oaks 
which have not been petrified, on being ex- 
to the air, harden considerably. It 
is remarkable that these trees are frequent. 
ly found in grounds where none of the sort 
now grow. Mr Kunizyn imagines that 
these trees were thus prostrated and cover- 
ed with earth by the same violent motion 
of Nature which, in the north of Russia, 
separated enormous masses of granite from 
their foundations, and carried them to a 
considerable distance. Perhaps also the 
remains of mammoths, which are some- 
times discovered, may be attributed to the 
same action. As the trees all lie in the 
same direction, north to south, that must 
have been the course of the shock. 
SwWEDEN.—The universities of Sweden 
are in an excellent state. In the begin- 
ning of the year, the whole number of pu- 
pils was 3485. The expence to govern- 
ment is about L. 70,000 per annum, a 
great part of which is for the support of 
poor students. There are 45 printing- 
presses in Sweden, 16 of which are in 
Stockholm. The number of journals a- 
mounts to 46, of which eight appear in the 
capital. 


WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


LONDON. 

LETTERS on the Events which have 

peaee in France since the Revolution in 

815, are printing, by Helen Maria Wil- 

liams, a name of distinction in the splendid 
hs of the French Revolution. 

The Life of Sir Christopher Wren, Knt. 
ing for publication, with a por- 
trait from an original picture. This work, 
in addition to other matter, will contain 


| the whole substance of the Parentalia, now 


become very scarce; and it is intended to 
add outlines. from some of the original de- 
by Sir C. Wren, now in the library 
ege, Oxford. 
., A Sketch of a Tour in the Highlands of 
Scotland, through Perthshire, Argyleshire, 


published. 
Account of the Life of Lady Russell, by 


‘tion, the P 


and Inverness-shire, in the autumn of 1818, 
with an account of the Caledonian Canal, 
in one volume 8vo, is nearly ready for 
publication. 

Dr Cooke’s Treatise on Nervous Dis- 
eases is in the press, and will speedily be 


Early in July will be published, some 


the editor of Mad. du Deffand’s Letters ; 
with letters from Lady Russell to her hus- 
band, Lord Russell, and some miscellane- 
ous letters to me from Lady Russell. 

It is pro to publish, by subscrip- 
Description, of the Pauper Lunatic Asy- 
lum lately erected at Wakefield, for the 
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West Riding of Yorkshire; by Watson 
and Pritchett, architects, York. They are 
to consist of nine whole sheet or folio 
plates, in the first style of line engraving, 
by Lowry and Landseer, and printed on 
the best medium paper, in extra boards. 
Mr J. N. Brewer is preparing an His- 
torical and Descriptive Account of the 
most interesting objects of Topography in 
Ireland, to accompany ** The Beauties of 
England and Wales.” This work will be 
published in monthly numbers, illustrated 
with engravings from original drawings. 
Rosamond, Memory’s Musings, and other 


poems, by William Proctor, will shortly be . 


published. 

Elements of Greek Prosody and Metre, 
compiled from the treatises of Hephestion, 
Herman, and Porson, by Thomas Webb, 
K'sq- are printing in 8vo. 

The Rey. R. Warner will shortly pub- 
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lish a Chronological History of Christ, from 
the compounded texts of the Evangelists, 
or the English Diatessaron ; with a map of 
the Holy Land, explanatory notes, illus. 
trations from late oriental travellers and 
rabbinical writers, and preliminary article: 
of useful information. 


EDINBURGH. 


Tales, by “‘ the author of Bertram,” &c. 
4 vols. 12mo. 

Lays from Fairy Land, by John Wilson, 
author of the Isle of Palms, &c. 

The Literary and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Galloway, from the earliest records 
to the present time; with an Appendix, 
containing copious notices relative to the 
ancient political state of that district. By 
Thomas Murray, Preacher of the Gos- 
pel. 


MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. 

The Agriculture ot Flanders; by the 

Rev. Mr Radcliffe. 13s. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The Antiquities of Sicily ; consisting of 
the most interesting views, plans, &Xc. ; 
with descriptions, etched by Pinelli, of 
Rome, from drawings by John Goldicutt. 
Folio. Parts I. and II. L.1, 5s. each. 

BIBJ.LOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Old Books, in all Lan- 
guages: by Longman and Co. Vol. II. 
Part Il. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

General Catalogue of Books ; by T. Al- 
bin. 8vo, | 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Thomas Paine, author of 
** Common Sense,” &c. &c.; by Thos 
Clio Rickman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of her late Majesty Queen 
Charlotte ; with Anecdotes of the Royal 
Family, and higher orders of the Nobility ; 
by W. Craig. 12s. 

The Lite of Sir Thomas Bernard, Bart. ; 
by the Rey. James Baker. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Court of Louis XIV. 
3 vols. 8vo. L.1, 16s. 

DRAMA. 

An Essay on the art of Acting; in three 
epistles. Epistle 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian; in three 
by Terry, 2s. Gd. 

r ramas ; Francis Burney. 

The Irish Woman, a comedy ; 
Clarke 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Lyrical D with i ; 
by Domestic Hours ; 

ier, a rejected Tragedy, in five 
Acts; by C. Sharpe. 8yo. 3s, od. 


FINE ARTS. 

Hakewell’s Views in Italy, illustrative 
of Addison, Eustace, &c. No. VI. 12s. 6d. 

Picturesque Views of the celebrated An- 
tiquities of Pola, by Thomas Allason, ar- 
chitect ; engraved by W. B. Cooke, G. 
Cooke, Henry Moses, and Cosmo Arm- 
strong. Royal folio. L.3, 10s. 

Principles of the Sciences; by J. Hart- 
ley. 12mo. 4s. 

_ GEOGRAPHY. 

A Memoir and Notice of a Chart of 
Madagascar in the Archipelago, or Islands 
north-east of that Island; by Lislet Geot- 
froy. 4to. 18s. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Critical Examination of the First 
Principles of Geology, in a series of Es- 
says; by G. B. Greenough, F. R.S. F.L.S. 
8vo. 9s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A Treatise on the Culture of the Apple 
~ og and on the Manufacture of Cy- 

er and Perry; by T. A. Kni F. R. 8. 
&e. Simo.” 

HISTORY. 

mpierre’s Em to d in 
1626. vo. 9s. 

The History of Seyd Sayd, Sultan of 
Muscat, with an account of the countries 
and people en the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, particularly of the Wahabees ; by 
Shaik Mansun, with a plan. 8vo. 12s. 

LAW. 

A Complete Collection of State Trials, 
and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
other crimes, from 1783 to the present 
time; by J. B. Howell and F. J. Howell. 
Vol. XXVI. Royal 8vo. His. 6d. 

Index to the Term rts ; ‘by —— 
Hammond. 2 vols. L.1, 18s, 
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Bvo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

New Interest and Discount Tables; by 
Jos. King. L. 1, 16s. 

The Quarterly Review. No. XLI. 8vo. 
6s 


Lectures to Young People, and an Ad- 
dress to Parents; by T. Morgan. &vo. 
5s. 6d. 

Merchant’s and Mariner's African Guide; 
by E. Bold. 7s. 6d. 

Annual Register (Dodsley’s) for 1318. 
Guillé on the Blind. 8vo. 8s. 
Givachino Greco’s celebrated Treatise 


} on Chess; to which are added, numerous 
» Remarks, critical and explanatory ; _trans- 
» lated by W. Lewis. 8s. 


Dublin. 


» ing; by T. S. Peckston. 


Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Vol. XIII. Part Il. 4to, 15s. 
The Theory and Practice of Gas Light- 
8vo. L.1, Is. 

The Annual Register, or a View of the 


History, Politics, and Literature of the 


Year 1818.° 8vo.  Lfis. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
The Entomologisfs Useful Compendium, 


or an Introduction to the Knowledge of 


British Insects ; by George Samouelle. 8vo. 


’ L.1 plain, and L.1, 18s. coloured. 


Curiosities in Natural History; by J. 


Taylor. 5s. 


NOVELS. 
Errors and their Consequences, or Me- 


- moirs of an English Family. 2 vols. 12mo. 


* Crabbe, LL. B. 2 vols. 8vo. 


13s. 
Young Arthur, or the Child of Mystery; 
-by C, Dibdin. 8vo. 14s. 


Dudley ; by Miss O’Keefe. 3 vols. 12mo. 
L.1, Is. 

Tales of the Hall; by the Rev. G. 
L.2, 4s. 

Leolia Abbey ; by Miss Lefanu. 3 vols. 
12mo._ L.1, Is. 

St Margaret’s Cave. 4 vols. 12mo. L.1. 

The New Era. 4 vols. 12mo. L.1I, 4s. 

No Fiction; a Narrative, founded on 
recent and interesting facts. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12s. 

Forman, a Tale. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

New Tales; by Mrs Wilkinson. 3 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 

POETRY. 

The Influence of Wealth. Foolscap. 5s. 

The Vestriad, or the Opera; a mock 
Epic Poem: by H. Busk, Esq. With fine 
plates. 8vo. 12s. 

Philibert, a Poetical Romance ; by J. C. 
Grattan. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tales and Historic Scenes, in verse ; by 


a Felicia Hemans. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


Childe Albert, or the Misanthrope; and 


other Poems, imitative and original. 12mo. 
ms. 


The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems ; 


oe by Chas. Burke. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The Gentleman, a Satire; written dur- 


_ Bing the years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815. 
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With other Poems, and Notes. 8vo. 5s, 
Gd. 
Benjamin the Waggoner, a Tale, in 
verse ; by Wm. Wordsworth. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
_ More Broad Grins, or Mirth versus Me- 
lancholy. I2mo. 4s. Gd. 

Mazeppa; by Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Richardetto. Cantos I. and II. 8vo, 
5s. 6d. 

Ode w the Duke of Wellington, and 
other Poems; by R. C. Dallas. With a 
portrait of the author. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
6d. 

POLITICS. 

Exposition of the Transactions at St He- 
lena; by Mr O'Meara. 8vo. 8s. 

Proceedings in Parga and the Ionian 
Islands, with a Series of Correspondence, 
and other justificatory documents ; by 
Lieut. Col. De Bossett. 8vo. 7s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A History of North Eastern Voyages of 
Discovery ; by Capt. James Burney, F’.R.S. 
8vo. 12s. Gd. 

An Explanation of Capt. Sabine’s Re- 
marks on the late Voyage of Discovery to 
Baflin’s Bay ; by Capt. J, Ross. évo. 
2s. 

Travels in New South Wales; by J. 
Wentworth. 8vo. 12s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Memoirs of the most renowned James 
Graham Marquis of Montrose; translated 
from the Latin of the Rev. Dr George 
Wishart, afterwards Bishop of Edinburgh. 
To which are added, sundry Original Let- 
ters, never before published. With a por- 
trait. 12s. 

Fredolfo ; a Tragedy, in five acts. By 
the Rev. C. R. Maturin, author of Ber- 
tram, &c. 4s. 

A Compendium, or General Abridgment 
of the Faculty Collection of Decisions of 
the Lords of Council and Session, from 4th 
February 1752 to the session of 1817, 
comprehending the long period of sixty-five 
years ; with a list of the subjects or gene- 
ral titles, abstract of the judgments of the 
House of Lords, alphabetical index there- 
of, and a comprehensive general index of 
the work. By Mr Halkerston. 

The Lite of James Crichton of Cluny, 
commonly called the Admirable Crichton. 
By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk ; being a 
series of Letters written during a late visit 
to Scotland. With portraits. 3 vols. 8vo. 


L.1, Ils. Gd. 

The New Customs Consolidation Act. 
10s. 6d. 

Letters from Po , Spain, and France, 


during the memorable campaigns of 1811, 
1812, and 1813; and from Belgium in 
France in the year 1815. By a British 
Officer. 8vo. ‘10s. 6d: 
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FUROPE. 

FRANCE.—The Paris papers of the 19th 
June contain an account of an extraordi- 
nary discussion which took place in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the preceding day. 
M. de Bignon, who was minister of fo- 
reign affairs during the last short reign of 
Bonaparte, had, it seems, published a 
speech, in which he threatened the govern- 
ment with the revelation of a particular fact 
of which he had the knowledge, when the 
proper time should arrive. M. de Big- 
non, in his capacity of minister for foreign 
affairs, signed, along with the other com- 
missioners, the treaty of Paris, and it is 
supposed that his communication has a re- 
ference to certain conversations which pass- 
ed previous to the signing of this conven- 
tion, the object of which was to secure 
good treatment to those who had support- 
ed Bonaparte’s government. In_ reference 
to this, M. de Caze, in the debate on the 
budget, called upon him to explain him- 
self. M. de Bignon declined until the 
(hamber should be engaged in deliberat- 
ing on the propriety of recalling the regi- 
cules. ‘Then, he said, only then, could the 
information which he possessed be proper- 
ly made public. ‘To this the Keeper of the 
Seals replied, that they never would be en- 
gaged in any such deliberations, which de- 
claration was hailed with applause by the 
one party, while it was received with cor- 
responding disapprobation by the other. 

A certain General Morand, who had in 
the year 1816 been condemned to death 
par contumace, ona charge of having, in 
the preceding year, issued a proclamation 
at Nantes in favour of Bonaparte, was 
again tried before a council of war at Stras- 
burg on the 5th of June. He admitted hav- 
ing issued the proclamation, but pleaded 
the commands of the Secretary at War as 
his justification. The plea was admitted, 
and the former sentence annulled. 

Marshal Soult, who is one of six exiles 
recently permitted to return to France, has 
lost no time in taking advantage of the 
royal clemency, having arrived in Paris on 
the 10th of June last. 

SPatn.—Another revolution has taken 
place in the Spanish ministry. The Mar- 
quis de Casa Yrujo transacted business with 
his master Ferdinand on the evening of the 
12th June, when he was received very gra- 
ciously. The same night, when in bed, he 
received an intimation of his removal from 
offiee, and banishment to Avila, and only 
one hour allowed him to prepare for his 
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departure from Madrid ; and his wife was 
commanded to follow him in 36 hours. 
The Count d’Egnia, Minister of War, has 
also been deposed, and reconmmended to re- 
pair to some town on the coast of Grenada, 
there to remain till he receives his appoint- 
ment as Captain General of that province ; 
and his successor is General Alos. The 
Marquis M. C. Yrujo was formerly secre- 
tary to the Marquis del Campo, when the 
latter was ambassador in this country. He 
was suspected to be too strongly attached 
to the interests of the United States of 
America, having married an American lady, 
the daughter of Governor M‘Kean. M. 
Egnia, it is said, has been permitted to re- 
tire on account of ill health; and we shall 
be much surprised if General Alos, his suc- 
cessor, or any other War Minister, pre- 
serves his health in that country, amidst 
the general consumption which seems to be 
destroying armies, navies, and administra- 
tions. The Cadiz expedition is almost as 
near the time of sailing now as it was 
eighteen months ago. Since the establish- 
ment of Ferdinand on the Spanish throne, 
within the space of five years, no fewer 
than 25 changes of ministry have taken 
place in the tive departments of the public 
administration. 

GERMANY.—A singular rescript of the 
Grand Duke of Darmstadt is said to have 
excited a lively sensation throughout Ger- 
many. He finds the lawyers in his ter- 
ritory too stiff-necked and refractory, and, 
to reduce them to better order, declares 
that they shall, for a specific time, be in- 
corporated with the regiments of his army, 
under the same duty and discipline, until 
they become sufficiently obedient. The gen- 
tlemen of the long robe are loud and vehe- 
ment in their remonstrances, and the echo 
of their complaints ring through Ger- 
many. 

Hanover, May 24.—By the last ac- 
counts from England, his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has resolved to simplify 
the administration of the government of 
the kingdom of Hanover, and to place 
Count Munster at the head of it. General 
Dornberg (now Minister at St Peters- 
burgh) will succeed Count Munster in 
london. It is added, that the Chamber of 
Finance will be united with the Ministry, 
which will also tend to simplify the admi- 
nistration. The confirmation of these state- 
ments is expected. We trust his Royal 
Highness will also put an end to the use 
of torture. We are assured that a pogr 
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woman underwent the torture within the 
last six months, for the theft of a cow, es- 
timated at L.4 Sterling. 

According to the Brussels papers of the 
Oh June, it appears that Sandt, the as- 
sassin of Kotzebue, is still alive, though 
there is little chance of his surviving his 
wounds. It is added, that, in the present 
temper of the young men of Germany, it 
would be dangerous to execute him. 

TURKEY.—An article from Constantin- 
ople, of 25th May, states,—* sir Robert 
Liston, English Ambassador to the Sub- 
lime Porte, has just concluded a very im- 
portant measure. The Divan, after a ne- 
yociation which has lasted three consecu- 
tive years, has at length acknowledzed the 
convention entered into between the four Al- 
lied Powers relative to the Ionian Isles. Ne- 
vertheless, the Porte appears still to refuse 
to give its formal adhesion to the conven- 
tion of November 5, 1815. By that which 
has been concluded, and which was rati- 
tied by the Grand Seignior, on the 24th 
ult., the delivery of the fortress of Parga 
and its territory will be effected without 
any delay by the Ionian Greeks to the 
agents of the Ottoman Porte, which power 
finally acknowledged the inhabitants of the 
Seven Islands as subjects protected by Great 
Britain. Couriers have been dispatched 
with communications of these arrangements 
to Sir Thomas Maitland, and to Ali Pacha 
of Janina.” 

ASIA. 

CEYLON.—We have at length (says a 
Calcutta paper of January 28) the satisfae- 
tion of announcing to the public the return 
of his Excellency the Governor, Lieute- 
nant-General Brownrigg, to Columbo, af- 
ter an absence of fifteen months, during 
which eventful period he has effectually 
crushed the alarming insurrection which 
had so long distracted that country, and 
established the British dominion on a firm- 
er basis than ever throughout the whole of 
the Kandian provinces. He was met at 
the Grand Pass by almost the whole of the 
population of Columbo, with every demon- 
stration of joy. The Madras troops are 
under orders to return. The surrender of 
arms throughout every province of the in- 
terlor seems to be general; more than 
4000 muskets, with other arms, have al- 
ready been collected. Henrelgedera, the 
only rebel chief of consequence not ta- 
ken, is supposed to have anticipated the 
—s of the law, by committing sui- 
cide. 


AFRICA, 

CAPE Or Goop Hore.—Intelligence 
from Cape Town, of the 17th April, has 
been received, and is of a very satisfactory 
nature. Information had just been receiv- 
ed there that a detachment of troops, join- 
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ed by a number of the inhabitants, who 
had been sent to suppress the Caffres, had 
succeeded in driving them back, and com- 
pelling them to ctoss the river. The corn 
districts were in a great measure cleared of 
the savages, and the country people were 
returning to their homes, where they con- 
sidered themselves secure from any fur- 
ther attack, at least for some time to 
come. 
AMERICA. 

UNITED STATEs.—By recent accounts 
from the United States, it appears that the 
commerce of that country, particularly in 
the principal commercial towns of New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia, is involv- 
ed in the same pecuniary embarrassments 
as in Europe. The Bank of Baltimore 
had been obliged to suspend payments in 
specie, which had caused general distress 
in the town and neighbourhood. No doubt 
was entertained of the ability of the bank 
ultimately to discharge all its engagements. 
‘The suspension of its payments had, how- 
ever, occasioned a temporary shock, and 
had greatly embarrassed all commercial 
transactions. <A petition has been circu- 
lated for the purpose of being presented 
to the President, praying that Congress 
may be summoned earlicr than usual, in 
consideration of the calamitous situation of 
the Union. 

SPANISH AMERICA.—Porto Bello, on 
the north coast of the Isthmus of Daricn, 
was captured on the 10th April by a sinall 
force under the orders of General Sir Gre- 
gor M‘Gregor; and retaken on the Ist 
May by the Spanish General Hore. On 
the Sth April, Sir G. M‘Gregor landed, 
.com his squadron of five ships in Bona- 
ventura Bay, a force of about 70 officers, 
and 400 men, all British. Some troops 
who were drawn out to prevent his landing 
opposed at first a feeble resistance, but 
soon fled in the utmost confusion ; and on 
the 10th the invaders took possession of 
the town and fort of Porto Bello without 
further difficulty. As soon as the capture 
was complete, Sir Gregor issued a_procla- 
mation, from which it appeared that Pa- 
nama was to be the next object of attack. 
They remained supinely, however, in Por- 
to Bello ; and scarcely had the news of his 
dashing exploit reached this country, when 
accounts of his disgraceful discomfiture fol- 
lowed. A Spanish army of 1000 or 1200 
men marched from Panama, under Gene- 
ral Hore, and entered the town at six o’- 
clock in the morning of the Ist of May, 
without the least resistance, and even with- 
out the knewledge of the garrison. No 
out-posts were stationed, no picquet was 
on guard, and the Governor Lopez was 
killed by the assailants in his bed. On the 
first alarm, General ‘Gregor leaped trom 
his window ; and running to the bay, with- 
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out any clothing but his shirt, swam on 
board a schooner, and immediately put to 
sca. Colonel Rattray, with more bravery, 
threw himself, with 250 men, into a fort, 
and defended himself a short time in hopes 


of relicf from the general; but finding the - 


hope vain, and the place untenable, he ca- 
pitulated on good terms. The killed and 
wounded of M‘Gregor’s army amounted to 
about 100; the prisoners to 300 rank and 
file, and 70 officers; and about twelve 
officers escaped with their general. 

‘lo countervalance this disaster, we have 
the following account from Margaritta, 
dated 27th May, of a brilliant exploit per- 
formed by another party of our country- 
men, volunteers in the cause of South 
American independence. 

** A dispatch is just received from the 
President, Bolivar, stating, that 150 Bri- 
tish cavalry, belonging to Colonel Ustler’s 
regiment, under General Paez, which had 
gone up the Orinoco, had attacked and de- 
teated Moriilo’s cavalry, consisong of 1000, 
and had destroyed 400 of the best of them ! 
By the command ot the President, these 
men have all received the order of Libera- 
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tadores, the only order in the country, for 
their. gallant conduct.” 

West InpiEs.—It appears from the 
following extracts from Jamaica papers, 
that in several of our islands various dis- 
putes have taken place between the differen: 
governors and the legislative bodies. 

‘+ By the schooner Swift we received Ba- 
hama gazettes, and we lament to observe 
from them, that there is not any prospect 
of an adjustment of the differences between 
the Government and the House of Assem- 
bly of these islands. 

** In Dominica the disputes between the 
Governor and the Assembly have increased 
to a serious height, and affairs there wear 
a most gloomy aspect. 

*¢ The House of Assembly of St Vin- 
cent’s have been dissolved by Sir Charles 
Brisbane, the Governor of that island, ow- 
ing to some disagreements’ respecting the 
rent of a residence for him. 

** We learn from Bermuda that Sir 
James Cockburn, the Governor of that co- 
lony, was about to proceed for England, 
trom whence he did not intend again te 
return.” ? 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Horse or Lorps.—On the 10th June, 
Lord Grey’s bill for repealing the test 
acts was debated till past midnight, and re- 
jected by 141 against 82. 

The bill for regulating the hours of la- 
hour of children employed in cotton facto- 
ries underwent a discussion on Monday the 
Lith, when the Earl of RosstyNn, who 
opposed the bill, insisted on dividing the 
House. There appeared in favour of the 
bill 27, against it 6, leaving a majority of 
21 in its favour. This measure seems to 
be regarded in a favourable light by the 
country in general; it cannot prove ulti- 
mately injurious to the master spinner or 
manufacturer ; and it will certainly pre- 
vent a very serious waste of the health and 
lives of a considerable portion of the work- 
ing classes in those parts of the kingdom 
where cotton factories are established. 

A bul for raising a loan of 12 millions 
for the service of the year received the 
Royal assent on the 21st. Lord Liver. 
POOL repeated a hope expressed in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that the present loan would 
be the last to which the Government would 
find it necessary to have recourse for a 
aumber of years. } 

Reversal «litainder.—On the 30th 
June, the Earl of Liverroos bronght in 
a bill to reverse the act of attainder against 


the late Lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother 
of the Duke of Leinster, and to restore his 
two innocent children to their civil rights. 
The act of attainder was passed by thic 
Irish Parliament after the death of Lord 
Edward, who was charged as a principal 
in the rebellion of 1798. The reversal of 
it sheds a grace upon the benevolent and 
generous disposition of the Prince Regert. 
and will afford satistaction to every liberal! 
and enlightened mind. 

The bill for preventing the enlistment of 

British soldiers into the service of any fo- 
reigi’ power, and which is intended to ope- 
rate against the South American indepen- 
dents, passed the House on the Ist July. 
_ The Edinburgh water bill, the burghs’ 
jail, the savings banks, and the Tay ferries 
bills, received the Royal assent, by com- 
mission, on Friday, July 2; and the ba- 
nishment from Scotland bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 

Houskr or Commons.—Sinances of the 
Country.On. Thursday, the 3d June, the 
CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER sub- 


mitted to the House his general plan of 


finance, from which it appeared that 

L.. 20,500,006 were wanted for the service 

of the year; that the existing revenue a- 

mounted to only L.7,000,000, leaving an 

apparent deficiency of _L. 13,500,000 ; 

that the produce of the nominal» sighing 
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fund is L. 15,500,000, and that, therefore, 
we have a surplus of revenue above expen- 
diture amounting to L. 2,000,000, which 
is the real sinking fund, which we may ci- 
ther apply to the extinction of the debt, or 
remit to the country in the diminution of 
taxes. The resolutions stated, that it was 
absolutely necessary to increase this sur- 
plus of revenue to o millions, and, with 
this view, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to impose new taxes to the a- 
inount of 3 mihons per annum. 

in a committee on the assessed taxes, 
the of the EXcHEQCER 
proposed, that all persons paying assessed 
taxes might be permitted to compound 
them for three years, taking the assessment 
for the present year as the ground of the 
composition. With reference, however, to 
this point, the house and window taxes are 
to be separated from the other assessed 
taxes ; and in a composition of the former 
the compounder shall pay 5 per cent., but 
in a composition of the latter 10 per cent. 
on the original assessment. Sir M. W. 
Rip.eEyY forcibly objected to this mode of 
assessment, and strongly urged that a ge- 
neral average of 5 per cent. should be adopt- 
ed. 

New Taxes.—On the 7th the Cnan- 
CELLOR brought forward his resolutions 
for the imposition of new taxes to the a- 
mount of 3 millions per annum. ‘The ar- 
ticles to be taxed with their estimated pre- 
duce are as follow : 

A tax of Is, 2d. per bushel on 


malt, estimated annual pro- 

duce - - L.1,400,000 
A tax on tobacco - 500,000 
Coffee and cocoa - - 130,000 
Pepper - - 30,000 


500,000 
130,000 


Spirits distilled in England 
sid. per pound of additional duty 


on foreign wool imported 500,000 


L. 3,190,000 

Mr TirRNEY moved the previous ques- 
tion on the two last resolutions, the one 
stating the necessity of maintaining an an- 
nual sinking fund of 5 millions, the other 
the expediency of proposing new taxes to 
the amount of 3 millions per annum ; and, 
after a long and animated debate, the 
House divided, when the numbers were— 
for the original resolutions 329, for the a- 
mendment 132—majority for ministers 197. 
In the course of the discussion, objections 
were mace to the particular taxes propos- 
ed, as being inconvenient and oppressive. 
In the present state of this country, it 
would be impossible to contrive any tax 
to which these objections would not apply. 
But the articles on which the additional 
taxation is to be laid seem to be selected 
with all due consideration to the ease of the 
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community. They are neither direct nor 
compulsory taxes, nor are they, with the 
exception of wool, laid on the raw material 
of any manufacture, so that, on this ground, 
there seems little room for objection. 

Ways and Means.—On Wednesday the 
Oth the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
brought forward bis account of th: sup- 
plies, and of the ways and means for the 
year. ‘The former amount to L.20,477,000, 
for which there are only ways and means 
to the amount of L. 7,074,000. For the 
remaining L. 13,500,000, the sinking fund 
is to be made available, and a loan of 12 
millions is to be contracted for, in order to 
repay the Bank 5 millions of its debt, and 
to reduce the unfunded debt L. 5,600,000. 
In the following year a loan of 4 millions 
more will be required to liquidate the debt 
still due to the Bank. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
mentioned, that, by the proposed duties, 
American tobwcos would pay 4s. per 
pound, foreign tobacco 6s. 64d., and foe 
reign snuffs Gis. On West India coffee the 
duty would be increased from 7d. to Is., 
on Kast India coffee from Lid. to Is. 6d., 
and on foreign coffee from 2s. 44d. to 2s. 
6d. per pound. On pepper the duty would 
be raised from 2s. 44d. to 2s. 6d. per 

und. 

The bills brought in for the imposition 
of these new taxes have been warmly op-~ 
posed in almost every stage of their pro- 
gress through the House, but the minis- 
ters on every division have had a large ma- 
jority. The new tax on tea has been 
modified. The present duty is 96 per 
cent., and it was proposed to raise it to 100 
per cent., but, by an amendment adopted, 
the present duty is to be paid on all tea 
sold at the India House at or under 2s. per 
pound, and 100 per cent. on aliabove. A 
great deal of tea is sold at the Company’s 
sale under 2s. a-pound. 

Bank Payments.—On the 14th, the re- 
sumption of cash payments bill was read a 
third time, and passed. Mr ELLICE prepos- 
ed a clause, which was adopted, giving to 
the Bank the option of paying their notes, ei- 
ther in bullion or gold coin, after the Ist of 
May 1821, instead of being restricted, as 
it otherwise would have been, from i 
any payments in specie till 1823. 

Privileges of Parliament.—The reporter 
of the Times, who was accused of misre- 
presenting some expressions of Mr Hume, 
that bore hard on Mr Canning, was order. 
ed into the custody of the Sergeant of 
Arms on Tuesday the 15th, and released, 
by petition, on Wednesday. It is not very 
complimentary to the attention of our re- 
presentatives in Parliament, that no ove 
seemed to have a distinct recollection of 
what was said on the oceasion; indeed, 
those who recgllected any thing had nearly 
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4 4 Ht recollected too much, for at one time it A. —— ultimately consented to 
looked as if the member for Montrose was withdraw his motion. 

| hi : shoving the load off his own shoulders on On the 29th, the CHANCELLOR of the 


ie those of the poor reporter. There isan- EXCHEQUER obtained a grant of 16. mil- 

{ Hel other thing A this ate worthy of notice. lions and a half to provide for outstanding ! 
ae | The reporters appear to have a strong fel- English Exchequer and Irish Treasury 
a | lew-fecling, if not a well organized sys- bills. He stated that the revenue of the 
tem, for, however they may differ, or rather last quarter exceeded the corresponding 


the journals they write for may differ, in 
politics, not one of the London papers has 
given us the name of the unfortunate de- 
linquent. 

Banishment from Scotland.—On the mo- 
tion of the Lorp Apvocarr, the bill for 
preventing persons banished from Scotland 
taking up their residence in England or 
Ireland, was read a third time, and passed, 
on the 16th. By this bill, sheriffs of 
counties are empowered to sentence crimi- 
tials to transportation beyond seas. 

Scots Jury Court.—On the 24th, Lord 
AncniBaLD HAMILTON called the atten- 
tion of the House to the reports made by 
the commissioners appointed to inquire in- 
to the Courts of Justice in Scotland. He 
then moved, that none of the new appoint- 
ments created by the late Jury Court bill 
should be filled up till a month after the 
meeting of the next session of Parliament, 
or till the report of the commissioners re- 
lative to the Jury Court should be laid be- 
tore the House. ‘The motion was opposed 
by Lord CasTLEREAGH, who at the same 
time stated, that no appointment should, 
in the mean time, be made, unless by the 


quarter of last year by the sum of 
L. 300,000. 

Savings Banks.—In the course of some 
observations made by the CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER on Tuesday the 3lst 
June, the right honourable gentleman in- 
formed the House, that a sum of L.20,000, 
the produce of saving banks, was laid out 
every week in the purchasing of stock, and 
that a sum of L. 3,500,000, flowing from 
the same source, had already accumulated 
in the hands of the commissioners. 

New Churches in Scotland.—The same 
evening, the bill granting L. 100,000 for 
erecting new churches in Scotland. was read 
a third time, and passed. A clause,had 
been previously added, fixing the mmimum 
of salary to be given to the clergymen at 

200. 

It is believed that Parliament will be 
able to dispatch the whole mass of business 
that remains, so as to fix the prorogation 
for Saturday the 10th of July. Certainly, 
if they proceed with the expedition that has 
been shown lately, they may accomplish 
this design. The House of Commons in 
twelve hours dispatched eighty-four differ- 


recommendation of the Court itself. Lord ent subjects of legislation. 
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%. Melancholy Accident.—A great num- 
ber of farmers, cattle-dealers, and others, 
trom the Scotch side of the Solway Frith, 
who had been attending Rosley Hill Fair, 
in the county of Cumberland, had, under 
the direction of a guide from Bowness, 
safely passed the ford about one o'clock on 
Tuesday morning, the Ist instant; but, 
having a long tract of sand to cross, a 
strong south-west wind blowing, and it be- 
ing very dark, some of them separated from 
the main body, and, ere they were aware 
of the dariger, plunged at full gallop into a 
very dangerous creek, many fathoms in 
depth, called the Stonepit, when the whole 
party, with the exception of a boy, perish- 
ed! Their names were, Mr William 


Graham, innkeeper, Dumfries; Mr James 
firmer at Oakshill, parish of 
orwald; Mr John Frood, er at 


Robbiewhat, parish of Dalton, and his ser. 
vantman, (name not known.) Mr Graham’s 


son, who escaped, was riding behind his fa- 
ther, and was precipitated with the rest in- 
to the watery element, but contrived to keep 
his head above the water by keeping fast 
hold of the bridle until the animal da 
him to the English side of the Frith. 
Liability of Owners of Leith Smacks.— 
By a recent decision of the Jury Court, 
it 1s now established, that the owners 
of smacks trading to Leith, who take on 
board goods addressed to merchants in E- 
dinburgh, do not get quit of the responsibi- 
lity imposed upon them as common car- 
riers, by handing over the goods, upon the 
arrival of the smack, to a common Leith 
carter, but remain bound for the due deli- 
very of the goods in Edinburgh to the per- 
son to whom they are addressed. The 
merchants of Edinburgh are thus secured 
in ‘receiving due delivery of the goods, 
‘which to @ great value are daily transmiit- 
case of non-delivery, that they shall have # 
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responsible company to look to, and not, as 
was contended for in the above case, mere- 
ly the security of a Leith carter for the 
delivery of the goods. 

Longevity.—-The King’s birth day was 
celebrated this year at Bexhill, on the Sus- 
sex coast, in an appropriate and. pleasing 
manner. Considering the venerable age of 
our beloved Sovereign, twenty-five old men, 
inhabitants of that parish, whose united 
ages amounted to 2025, averaging 81 each, 
the age of the King, dined together at the 
Bell Inn, and passed the day very cheer- 
fully and happy. ‘The dinner was set on 
the table by lo other old men, also ‘of the 
above parish, whose united ages amounted 
to 71 each, and six others, whose ages a- 
mounted to 61 each, rang the bells on the 
occasion. The male population of Bex- 
hill does not exceed 800, and it is supposed 
not to be equalled in England for its num- 
ber of old men. 

10. sncautious Use of Fire-arms.—On 
Monday evening, the 7th instant, a very 
melancholy accident, from the careless 
handling of fire-arms, occurred at Fulwell, 
near Sunderland. Mr Gregson and Mr 
Masterman, of Monkwearmouth, with two 
of Mr Gregson’s sons, were in g garden at 
Fulwell, Mr Gregson having a double-bar- 
relled gun with him. One of the barrels 
had a few minutes before been fired off, 
and he was ignorant of the other being 
loaded. The boys were playing among the 
gooseberry bushes, and Mr Masterman jo- 
cularly ,threatened to shoot them if they 
did not behave. Mr Gregson gave Mr 
Masterman hold of the gun, when, dread- 
ful to relate, it went off, and shot one of 
Mr Gregson’s sons, aged eight years, dead 
upon the spot! 

Wednesday, 9th instant, a pardon arriv- 
ed trom the Prince Regent for James Fra- 
ser, who was condemned at last Circuit 
Court at Perth, on condition of his sen- 
tence being commuted to transportation be- 
yond seas for life. 

Court of Session.—In the important 
question between the Earl of Fife and Sir 
Jaines Duff and others, the trustees of the 
late Lord Fife, the Second Division of the 
Court of Session did, on Tuesday, the 8th 
instant, on advising informations for the 
parties, the verdicts pronounced by the Ju- 
ries, and the whole cause, unanimously re- 
duce and set aside the trust-deed and deed 
of entail executed by the late James Earl 
of Fife.. By this decision, the present Earl 
succeeds 'to.an estate of nearly L. 20,000 
Sterling per annum. 

‘On Wednesday, the 9th, the Second Di- 
vision of the Court of Session, on the mo- 
tion.of Mr Jeffrey, granted a cessio bono- 
rum. to. the Rev. Dr Moodie, minister of 
Clackmannan, who has been imprisoned in 
Stirling jail for nearly two years and a half ; 
but their.Lorgships, at the same time, di- 
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rected that one half of his stipend should 
be appropriated towards the liquidation of 
his debts. 

15. Waterloo Trophies.—Mr Bullock, 
owner of the extensive museum of curiosi- 
ties in natural history, Ac. in Piccadilly, 
London, has been for some time employed 
in selling his splendid collection by auc- 
tion; and on Friday, the 11th, the car- 
riage and other articles belonging to Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, which were captured at the 
battle of Waterloo, and which Mr Bullock 
has since exhibited throughout the princi- 
pal towns in the United Kingdom, were 
brought to the hammer. The articles were 
all eagerly bought up, and some of them 
at most extravagant prices. The following 
statement of the prices given for some of 
the things will serve to show in what esti- 
mation these relics are held: The carriage, 
L. 1685; small opera glass, L. 5, 5s. 5 
tooth-brush, L.3, 15s. 6d.; snuff-box, 
1.. 166, 19s. Gd.; military stock or collar, 
L.1, 17s. ; old slippers, L. 1; razor, (com- 
mon,) L..4, 4s. ; piece of sponge, 17s. 6d. ; 
shaving-brush, L.3, ; shirt, L.2, 5s. ; 
comb, L. 1; shaving-box, L.7, 7s. 3 pair 
of old gloves, L.1; old pocket handker- 
chief, L. 1, 11s. 6d. Many other articles 
were sold for prices equally high. 

19. Union of the Secession Church 
On Wednesday the 16th, the committees 
appointed by the Associate and General 
Associate Synods, to deliberate on the pro- 
posed union between the two great bodies 
of Seceders, met together at Edinburgh, ac- 
cording to previous arrangement. They 
continued their sittings during the whole of 
Wednesday and of Thursday; and such 
was the interest that all took in the busi- 
ness, that, though the members reside in 
different parts of the country, of 42 who 
composed the joint committee, 41 attend- 
ed, and 25 were present at two o’clock on 
Friday, when their work was finished. As 
the result of their deliberations, certain ar- 
ticles were agreed on, with common con- 
sent, as the basis of union between the two 
branches of the Secession church, which 
will be submitted to their respective synods 
at their meeting in September next. 

Dreadful Accident.—On Wednesday the 
16th, three boats set out in company, full 
of passengers, from Largs, where they had 
been attending the fair the day preceding, 
for Arran and Tarbet, to which they be- 
longed. The wind was a-head, and, of 
course, they had to beat to windward. Be- 
tween Rothesay and the Cock of Arran 3 
sudden and heavy squall overtook them, 
and capsized the second boat, which went 
right down. The boat to the leeward ob- 
serving this, made all sail, but when she 
came up, only one woman be seen. 
They, picked her up, and at that moment 
she was alive, but in an hour afterwards 
she expired. There were in whole 25 per- 
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sons in the boat, every one of whom pe- 

Fire.—Yesterday morning the mansion- 
house of Ballony, in the neighbourhood ot 
Maybole, was burned to the ground. The 
fire had most probably originated on the 
second floor, and was first discovered about 
one o'clock by one of the tenants in the 
ground flat, by the flames coming down 
through the floor above him. He instant- 
ly gave the alarm to the other tenants, who 
escaped without injury ; but the flames had 
by this time made such progress, and raged 
with such futal rapidity, that all efforts to 
subduc them proved ineffectual, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty any part of the 
furniture was saved. About two o'clock 
the roof fell in, and by half-past three the 
house had become a complete ruin. 

21. Large Whale.—An inomense whale 
has been taken at Roundstone Bay, in 
Connemare, at Errisbeg, Ireland, the es- 
tate of Colonel Martin, M.P. It was ob- 
served on Sunday last by some people, who 
pursued him, and, as the tide was falling 
fast, he soon got on ground. In this state, 
weapons of various kinds were employed 
for his destruction, and, after considerable 
_risk, the country people succeeded in de- 

stroying this monster of the deep. He 

roves to be of the spermaceti species, and 
is 72 feet long, 48 in girth round the body. 
One of his teeth was seen here, which 
weighs two pounds and a half. This fish 
produces three kinds of oil, which, together 
with the bone, are estimated to be worth 
L.600. —Galway Advertiser. 

24.—Yesterday, Alexander Short was 
publicly whipped through the streets of 
Perth, by the common executioner, for re- 
turning from banishment, in violation of a 
sentence awarded against him by the She- 
riff for theft. 

Imitation Tea,.—This day a quantity of 
imitation tea, amounting to no less than 
727 pounds, was discovered in a cellar in 

Byres’s Close, Edinburgh, by Mr Mac- 
kenzie, supervisor, and Messrs Gorrie and 
Macleod, officers of Excise. This spurious 
mixture was contained in four boxes, and it 
is supposed that above 100 pounds of it has 
been disposed of, as one of the boxes was 
more empty than the others. 

Monument to Thomson.—This day the 
foundation-stene of the monument to be 
erected to the memory of James Thomson, 
the immortal author of the Seasons, was 
laid by the Right Worshipful Master, John 
Rutherford, of the Kelso St John’s Lodge, 
assisted y numerous deputations from the 
Hawick, Jedburgh St John’s and St An- 
drew's Lodges, e Beaumont, Tweed, and 
Galashiels and number of visit- 
ing mem trom other lod The 
brethren convened in the Townhall, Kel. 
BO, at one o'clock, and walked from thence 
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in procession to the spot, accompanied by a 
band of music. 

Emigration.—Extract of a letter from 
Argyleshire.—‘* The weather since Sunday 
the 20th has been uncommonly wet here. 
The emigration from this country is im- 
mense. When I passed Crinan a few days 
ago, a vessel named the Harmony had 275 
passengers on board, and one called the 
Hope had about 250. The Speculation 

‘ sailed also this week (June 20th) from Fort 
William, with between 200 and 205. They 
are all destined, I understand, for Quebec. 
Krom so many poor people being crammed 
together in one little vessel, their situation 
must be miserably uncomfortable. Though 
the great bulk of these poor Highlanders 
are in the most abject poverty, you will be 
surprised to learn that a good many of those 
who are going out were in fair circum- 
stances ; and it is supposed that the Har- 
mony will carry in specie about L. 12,000. 
One man exchanged L. 1500 tor gold and 
silver, for which I heard he paid 3 pet 
cent.” 

Glasgow and Carlisle—The improve- 
ment of the road between these cities, which 
runs almost diagonally through the county 
of Dumfries, is going on rapidly, and will 
not only enhance the value of property ot 
every description along the line, but will 
shorten the distance of the greater part of 
Duitfries-shire, fram Carlisle and the north 
of England, about 4§ miles. The opera- 
tions of the newly laid out line between 
Graitney and Carlisle are now going on with 
spirit. The new bridge over the Esk, 
which for 70 years back has been contem- 
plated, was founded about a month ago, 
and will be finished in June 18203; it will 
have two cast-iron arches, one of 150, and 
the other of 100 feet span. Another bridge 
will be built over the Sark, near Allison’s 
Bank ; it will have two stone arches, one of 
40, and the other of 30 feet span. Several 
other improvements are making on roads 
in that part of the country. 

28. Burgh Reform.—An order from the 
Parliamentary committee now sitting on 
the subject of a reform in the municipal 
government of the Scots burghs was recent- 
ly received by the Magistrates of Edin- 
burgh, directing them to give certain per- 
sons belonging to the guildry, and other 
pudlic bodies, petitioners to Parliament, 
access to the books of the burgh, that they 
might make such extracts from them as 
they might conceive it necessary to trans- 
mit to the committee in support of their 
petition. a advising this order, the 
Magistrates thought proper to refuse com- 
a eg and last week a summons arrived 
or the Lord Provost, the Dean of Guild, 
the treasurer of Heriot’s and Trinity Hos- 
et and the collectors of the cess in E- 

burgh and ae in Leith, requir- 
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ing their personal attendance in London. 
These gentlemen, accordingly, left Edin- 
burgh for that purpose to-day. Delegates 
from most of the public bodies complain- 
ing have been for some time in waiting up- 
on the committee. | 

Royal Christening.—Friday the 25th in- 
stant being the day appointed for the pri- 
vate ‘christening of the infant Princess, 
daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, preparations were made for the cere- 
mony at Kensington Palace. The Royal 
gold font was removed from the ‘Tower of 
i.ondon, and it was fitted up in the grand 
saloon, with crimson velvet coverings from 
the Chapel Royal, St James’s Palace. The 
ceremony was performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, assisted by the Bishop of 
London. The infant Princess was named 
Alexandrina Victoria. The sponsors were 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor Alexander 
of all the Russias, who was represented as 
his Imperial Majesty’s proxy by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York ; her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager of Wurtemberg, who 
was represented as her Majesty’s proxy by 
her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 
and her Serene Highness the Duchess 
Dowager of Cobourg, who was represented 
as her proxy by her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

The important appeal cause, respecting 
the old leases of Panmure and Brechin 
Castle, was decided on Friday last by the 
House of Lords in favour of the Hon. Wil- 
liam Maule. 

Dreadful Fire.—Av alarming fire broke 
out on Saturday the 26th, in the printing 
office of Mr Bensley, in Bolt Court, Fleet 
Street, London. It happened to be the an- 
nual festival of the workmen, so that none 
of them were on the premises. The flames 
were first discovered by a female sérvant, 
who saw them issuing from the upper 
rooms. She communicated the circum- 
stance to Mr Bensley, jun. who was in the 
counting-house; but such was the rapid 
progress of the devouring element, that 
nothing was saved, andthe extensive build- 
ing, as well as several contiguous houses, 
were cither burnt down or seriously da- 
maged. Mr Bensley, who was the first to 
apply the power of the steam engine to the 
printing press, is a printer of considerable 
reputation, and his loss has been propor- 
tionally great ; including books which were 
printed, ‘paper, type, and other materials, 
his loss is estimated at L. 40,000, and it is 
thought he is not insured for more than 
half this sum ; another account states thé 
loss at L. 80,000, and the insurance at 
1.. 30,000. There is no pretence for attri- 
buting the accident to the steam engine, 
which remains almost uninjured amidst the 

Steam-Ship—-The Savannah, a vessel 
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impelled by steam, of 315 tons burden, 
arrived at Liverpool on Sunday the 20th 
instant from Savannah in 25 days. The 
want of fuel protracted the voyage to that 
length, as it was calculated on her sailing 
that she would make the passage across the 
Atlantic in 15 days. Several days before 
her arrival the Kite revenue cutter on the 
Cork station chased the Savannah a whole 
day, going ten knots, supposing her to be 
a ship on fire, when at length perceiving 
the Kite in chace, she stopped her engine, 
till the latter came up. ; 
Hizh Court of Susticiary.—Trial for 
Murder. —On the 4th instant was brought 
to trial Peter Bowers, journeyman mill- 
wright in Haddington, charged with the 
murder of Jehn Sandilands, day-labourer, 
or farm servant, to the Earl of Dalhousie, 
upon the loth day of April last, by strik- 
ing him on the head with an axe. It ap- 
peared in evidence, that seme young men 
had been amusing themselves by leaping 
on the high-road opposite to Coalston toll- 
bar, when they were joined by the prisoner 
and his master’s son, who had been work- 
ing in the neighbourhood, and after finish- 
ing their job, had regaled themselves with 
some gills of whisky at different publicy 
houses until the prisoner was much intox~- 
icated. The deceased was standing enjoy- 
ing the amusement, when the prisoner said 
he would jump with any of them for two- 
pence ; and having lost his bet, refused to 
pay it, when some trifling altercation took 
place among the parties, and the deceased 
said, old as he was, (66,) he would either 
jomp with him, or fight with him, for any 
thing he liked. Some high words then 
ensued betweeir the prisoner and the de- 
ceased, the import or amount of which 
was not distinctly recollected by any of the 
witnesses present; but it ended in this, 
that the prisoner advanced towards the de- 
ceased, and struck him a blow on the head 
with an axe, which he then had on his 
shoulder, and inflicted a severe wound on 
his left temple, out of which part of the 
brain protruded. ‘The Jury by a majority 
brought in a verdict of Guilty, but unani- 
mrously and earnestly recommended him to 
mercy, and the unfortunate man has since 


been respited by the Prince Regent for 


fourteen days. 

Vivlating the Sepulchres of the Dead. —On 
the 2ist George Campbell, John Kerr, and 
George M‘Laren, were tried on a charge 
of attempting to carry off a dead body from 
the church-yard of Prestonkirk, coanty of 
Haddington. The charge’ was Clearly 
proved, witnesses having deponed to catch- 
ing the prisoners in the act of digging a. 
body from the grave; and after a severe 
admonition from ‘the Lord Justice Clerk, 
in which his Lordship observed, that, hdd 
they completed the 7a they would have 
been visited with the heaviestarmof thelaw; 
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were sentenced to one year’s imprison- 

the jail of Edinburgh, and to find 

security for their after good conduct, un- 

Commercial Distresses and Political 


Meetings.—In our last number we advert- upon 


ed to the resolutions of the Carlisle weav- 
ers, who, in common with other workmen 
employed in the manufacturing districts, 
have been suffering grievous privationps mM 
consequence of the late general stagnation 
of trade. We are sorry to observe that the 
extensive distress felt in the manufacturing 
districts has at length resolved itself into 
political discontent. In the course of last 
month, numerous meetings of the labour- 
ing classes, a large proportion of which are 
out of employment; or unable to eain suf- 
ficient to sustain themselves and families, 
have taken place at Glasgow, Leeds, and 
some of the manufacturing towns of Lan- 
cashire, at which the subject of discussion 
is no longer the means of obtaining relief 
for their present wants, but a radical reform 
in the system of representation. At these 
large and important towns, the number of 
persons assembled has averaged from 10,000 
to 15,000; at all the meetings a large portion 
of ardour and ignorance has been displayed 
by the speakers. The attractive doctrine of 
annnal parliaments and universal suffrage 
has been adopted, and resolutions embody- 
ing that doctrine have been proposed and car- 
tied with loud acclamations. These meet- 
ings have as a been conducted with some 
appearance of decorum, and no symptom of 
riot or turbulence has appeared. A regu- 
lar continuance and re-appointment of 
them, however, are liable to very serious 
objections, from the opportunities they af- 
ford to violent and designing men, to dis- 
seminate principles of the worst nature, 
and to effect the most treacherous purposes, 
under the mask of simple and honest zeal. 
At one of these meetings, held, at Stock~ 
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of preparing to start from the 


_ which has been made up 


in- of the year 1818, a 


being prepared to put down the first appear- 
ance of any thing like a disposition to disturb 
the internal tranquillity of the-county. . 

_ Caledonian Canal.—By.the sixteenth re. 
port of the commissioners given in .to Par. 
iament, it appears that. the expenditure 
this. most important national work, 
from May 1818 to May 1819, amounted 
to L.47,000 ; that the whole expendi 
from the commencement to May 1819, -a- 
mounted to L..742,000 ; that a moiety of the 
Parliamentary grant of last year, 1..25,000, 
has not yet been issued from the Exche- 
quer ; and a farther grant of L.50,000 has 
been voted in this session of Parliament. 
It appears likely that this great work will 


be completed in the course of the two next 


years. The navigation from Inverness to 
Fort Augustus is already open; and there 
is a near prospect, at the other end of the 
canal, of a similar approach towards the 
completion of the navigation from sea to 
sea. It appears from an inquiry, that a 
proportion of about 59 in 60 of the work- 
men employed on the canal have been 
Highlanders. 

Burgess Oath.—The Magistrates, and 
Council of the Burgh of Rutherglen, at 
their meeting upon the 29th ult., unani- 
mously resolved that an oath ought not to 
be required from any person at. becoming 
a burgess; and that the oath which hi- 
therto has been required is altogether un- 
necessary, and in many respects improper ; 
and they therefore enacted, that in future 
an applicant shall be admitted a freeman, 
burgess, and guild brother of the burgh, 
without any oath, upon payment of 
the freedom fine, and upon becoming 
hound to perform all the civil duties and 
obligations incumbent upon a-burgess and 
guild brother. 

6.. Explosion of the Boiler of a Steam- 
Boat,—A serious accident of this nature 
happened yesterday afternoon at Grange- 
mouth. The steam-boat was 

re bour for 
Newhaven, when, in consequence of the 
safety valve not being opened sufficiently 
to allow the escape of the accumulating 
steam, the boiler exploded, and nine per- 
sons were more or less scalded, three of 
them severely ; but although anumber of 
passengers were on board, and many. peo- 
ple on the wharf, no lives were lost. 

Revenue,—The account of our revenue 
for the last quarter, and for the last year, 
om hs to the Sth July, 
considering the general commercial distress 
which prevails in the country, presents 


y more favourable results than we eould 


sonably have anticipated. The ‘excess of 
reyenue for the year ending July 5, 1819, 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
8, amounts 1,422,893. 
and the excess for the whole year js 
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port, a Sir Charles Wolseley, said to. be 4 
| oe an ancient family of Staffordshire, was in 4 a 
the chair, and addressed the multitude in 
‘a btn language the most violent and inflamma- a 
ably tory;: stating, that, among the feats of his 4 

Bhi youth, he had mounted the walls and as- y 
sisted in pulling down the Bastile in France; 
h ti and that he was ready to do as much for j : 
those of his own country. Lerds Castle- 
reagh and Sidmouth were stigmatized with 
the epithets of traitors ;. and the multitude 
he were, encouraged to take into their own : 
Bae hands the redress of their grievances, and 4 ' 
the reform ofthe existing government, 
generate tumult, yiolence, and sedition, 
the country, We under- 
have. sent,cireulars to the Lords. 
Le culeating»e strict .watch over the peace o 
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© 9) Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain (exclusive of the Ar- 
 agears.of War. Duty on Malt and Property) in the Years and Quarters ended Sth 


1818, and 5th July 1819. 
Years ending 5th July 7 
4 1818. 1819. Increase. Decrease. 
1,333,000 1,401,000 68,000 
 fAssessed Taxes.......) 6,169,009] 6,184,410 15,401 
Land Taxes............) 1,163,621 1,172,184 8,563 
¥ Miscellaneous.......... 517,669 320,577 197,092 
4 46,806,560}  49;071,923} 2,598,046 $2,683]. 
a th 
Deduct Decrease 332,683 
Increase on the Year 2,265,363 
Quarters ending 5th July 
a 1818. 1819. Increase. Decrease. 
CUSTOMS... L.1,857,144 2,244,639 387,495 
Excise...... 5,637,801 5,703,446 65,645 
Stamps... 1,599,814 1,534,723 Peet 65,091 
© 324,000 367,000 43,000 
Assessed ‘Taxes........ 2,208,976 2,247,960 48,984 
12,181,237 | 12,604,130 545,124 122,931 
Deduct Decrease 129,931 
q Increase on the Quarter 422,893. 1. 
BRITISH LEGISLATION. 
)) Acts passed im the 59th, Year of, the Reign of George II1., or in the First Session of the 


Sixth Parliament of the United Kingdom. 


+ Car. L An act to ide for the care 
| ef his Majesty’s Royal Person during the 
ot his Majesty’s illness.—Feb. 
= Cap. II. An act for revivi 
ee ther continuing, until the Ist day of May 
Wee 1819, an act made in the 51st year of his 
ee Present Majesty, intituled, An act to ex- 
ptend an act made in the 18th year of his 
plate Majesty King G 


and 


England, for the service of the year 1819. 
—Feb. 138. 

Cap. IY. An act for raising a'sum of 
twenty millions, by Exchequer bills; for 
the service of the year 1819.——March 23. 

Cap. V. An act to ascertain the ton. 


nage of vessels prepelled by steam.—-March 
23. { {is 


Cap. VI. An act to enable his Majesty 
to direct the distribution of any reward’ 
awarded by the Conmmissioners of the Cus- 
toms or Excise to the officers.of the army; 
navy, and marines, in such manner as his 
shall be pleased to appoint.—March 


Cap. VIl. Am act to é the cut~. 
lery trade in England, where ‘articles are 


_ formed by the hammer, the manufacturers 


to have the privilege of making them with 


E 
: plain and amend the laws touching th 
a n Parliament for England, respecting 
4 the city of Westminster 
i Cap. ILI. ;An act for continuing to his 
4 hajesty certain duties on malt, sugar, to- 
4 cco, and snuff, in Great Britain, and on 
| mions, offices, and personal estates i 
\ 


Drury-Lane.—Drury-Lane closed on 
Tuesday June 8th. A meeting of the pro- 
ietors took place on the preceding Satur- 
a , when it appeared that the debt of the 
House had been augmented from L. 84,000 
to L. 90,000 during this experimental sea- 
son. Various plans of redemptionary finance 
were mentioned, and a committee appoint- 
ed to receive tenders for renting the thea- 
tre. Among the aspirants to this dubious 
speculation, Messrs Arnold and Kean were 
particularly specified, and other reports 
speak of Elliston, of a Company of perfor- 
mers, of an Association of Monied-men, 
&c. &c. As yet Mr Kean’s has been the 
most distinct bidding, viz. L. 8000 per. 
ann.—Lit. Gaz. 
Covent-Garden.—On Wednesday June 
9th, Mrs Siddons performed Lady Ran- 
dolph in Douglas, for the benefit of her re- 
latives, Mr and Mrs Charles Kemble; the 
attraction was irresistible, and the house 
was crowded to excess with a brilliant au- 
dience.— Lit. Gaz. 
English Opera House.—At Home—Mr 
Mathews closed his prosperous career on 
Saturday June Sth, and took leave in an ad- 
dress, thanking the public for past favours, 
promising novelty for next season, and lus- 
tily defending his profession as imitation 
not mimicry. We shall not quarrel about 
names, but he isa most delectable mimic 
for all that, and a very fountain spring of 
laughable entertainment, whose overflow. 
ings of humour and of audiences we shall 
be very glad to witness again. 
This theatre opened again on Monday 
June l4th, with Lionel and Clarissa.— Lit. 
Gaz. 
Haymarket Theatre has opened with the 
Drury-Lane Company. It is managed by 
a Committee, consisting of Messrs Munden, 
Rae, Holland, and Russell: the higher 
performers incur the risk, and the inferior 
orders are to be provided for by tolerable 
salaries. On these, of course, many fami- 
lies depend for bread. But it will not, we 
think, be less productive to those at the 
head of it. We trust it will add to their 
fortunes ; we are certain it will add to 
their dramatic fame, and to their private 
reputation with a discerning public.—Lit. 
Gaz. 


-. The Surrey Theatre pursues a course of 
Florence 
Macarthy has become a decided favourite ; 
end a new piece has been produced, called 
comic divertisement, Wi ‘entirely new 
Comic, Pathetic, Historic, 

tic, Ethic, Epic Melange, 

“Pull of doleful mirth and right merrie conceit.” 
- It is entitled, Melodrame Mad! or, The 


Register.—Public Amusements, [July 
PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. i 
LONDON. Siege of Troy. It is a jeu d’esprit in Mr 


Dibdin’s best manner, and, we need scarce- 
ly add, full of whim and drollery.-- Lit, Gaz. 
EDINBURGH. 

The Theatre-Royal opened here for the 
Summer on the 2ist of June, with Mrs 
Alsop from Drury-Lane. This lady fills 
the same cast of characters as Miss Kelly, ! 
though in many of the parts she seems in- 
ferior to her predecessor. She performed 
twelve nights to very poor houses indeed ; 
for it would require attractions of the very 
first order to induce one to prefer the taint- |§ “7 


ed atmosphere of a theatre to the fresh . 4 
breezes and the exhilarating prospects of l at 
the country at this season. Mr Knight, also oe 
of Drury-Lane, followed Mrs Alsop, and d a 
walked his week upon our stage, to near- 


ly empty benches. We are sorry that this 
gentleman had notappeared at another time, 
when a fuller attendance might have done 
justice to his merits, which, in country 
bumpkinsand characters of that description, 
are of the first order. 

Mr William Macready, a tragedian 
from Covent-Garden, succeeded Mr Knight, 
on the 12th July. He made his first ap- 
pearance in Orestes, in the Distress’d Mo- 
ther, which he performed in a very able 
manner, and he was excellently supported 
in the part by Mrs H. Siddons and Mrs 
Renaud in Hermione and Andromache. 


We omitted to notice, some months ago, 
the establishment of a Theatrical Fund in 
this city. The Edinburgh Theatrical Fund 
was established on the 2d April 1819, un- 
der a most respectable patronage ; and in 
the wr address to the public, its object 
is declared to be to ‘ afford relief and 
support to such Actors and Actresses, who 
being, or having been engaged in the Thea- 
tre-Royal, Edinburgh, and, during such 
engagement, regularly proposed and —— 
ed as members of the eal fund, shall be- 
come incapacitated by age or infirmity from 
continuing the exercise of their profession. 
_ ** To carry these intentions into effect, it 
iscalculated that the weekly and annual sub- 
scriptions of the performers, with the liberal 
aid promised by the proprietor of the thea- 
tre, assisted by immediate or future dona- 
tions, annual subscriptions from the patrons 
and well-wishers to the Institutidn, occa- 
sional benefits, and such other means 2s 
may appear to the Directors best calculated 
to promote the interest of the fund, and meet 
the approval of its supporters, will, in the 
~~ of seven years, accumulate a capital, 

he interest of which, aided by the contribu- 
tions of each future year, will afford a suffi- 
cient sum to shield such claimants as may 
then require assistance from that misery 
and distress which has too frequently em- 
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25. The Magistrates of Glasgow 
D. Professor Nicolls tobe: Kosign, ‘Viee Rose 
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infirm members of this profession.” 
We sincerely hope that this meritorious 


‘fhstitution may meet with liberal support ; 


and that those whose mimic life has been 


Register.—Patents.—Appointments, &c. 
bittered the declining years of-the agedand 


spent in’ the service and for the amusement 

of the public, may not, when veritable ills 

press upon their declining » be aban- 

doned without resource to the evils of ab- 


solute poverty. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


AUGUSTUS SIEBE, of No. 6, Crown Street, 
Soho, Middlesex; for an improved weighing ma- 
chine. April 5, 1819, 

WILLIAM BUNDY. of Camden Town, Mid- 
dlesex;, mechanical instrument maker; for Certain 

machinery for breaking hemp and flax. April 1. 

PAUL SLADE KNIGHT, of Lancaster Moor, 
Lancashire, gentleman; for an = kind of 
fire-engines, pumps, and other engines; in which 
are hv g pistons working in barrels or cylinders. 
April 

NOHN SEAWARD, of Kent Road, St George, 
Southwark, engineer ; for a method or methods 
of raising or ii tian steam, for the purpose of 


working steam-engines and other spparatus. 
April 3. 


HENRY PETER FULLER, of Piccadilly, St 


George, Hanover Square, Middlesex, surgeon and 
apothecary; for.an improvement in the methods 
of procuring or preparing sulphate of soda, soda. 
subearbonate of soda, and muriatic acid. April 3, 

PHILIP PIN DIN, of Farningham, Kent, shoe- 
maker ; for an improvement on single and double 
trusses, April 20. 

JOHN SMITH, of Bermondsey, Surrey, tim- 
ber merchant; for improvements in making arms 
or axle-trees for es, carts, waggons, and all 
other descriptions of Apmil 20. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


CIVIL. 


June, 3.. The honour of Knighthood 
upon, William Draper Best, Esq. on his being. ap- 

vinted one of the Judges of the Court of King’s 

ench, London, 

The honour of Knighthood conferred on John 
Richardson, Esq. on ing appointed a Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, London. 

15. Sir Samuel Shepherd, Knight, to be Chief 
Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 

The Marquis Of Lothian, to be Lieutenant and 
Sheriff-Depute of the shire of Mid-Lothian. 

The Malaae uis of Queensberry, to be Lieutenant 
and Sheriff-Principal of the sh re of Dumfries. 

24. Alexander Maconochie, Esq. to be a Lord 


of Session. and Justiciary in Rooted, in the room 


of David Douglas, Esq. decea: 
Sir William’ Rae, Bart. to be Lord Advocate, in 
room of Alexander Maconochie, Esq. 


Members returned to serve in the resent 
Parliament. 


of Shrewsbury.—John M 
Esq. of Cli 


ralee.—James Cute, Esq. of Deel - 


e, cousty of Mayo. 


Beal of Dorehester.—Charles Warren, Esq. of 


e Hon, iNiam 
John — 


June 17. A. call was moderated in the Relief 


Chapel, Dysart, for Mr James Spence, préacher, 
of Edinburgh Pres and suc- 
i 


Moral Pin King’s ‘oUege, Aberdeen 
bo of St Mary Macy's ox Tron Church, and 


barter 8.' Mr ofdatned ‘tothe. 
office, and admitted minister of heGeter 


Ill.——MILITARY. 
Brevet R. W. H. H. Life Gds. 
to be Lieut. Cob in_the Army 
13th M 
Lambert th Merch 
1¢4,, Gent, C E. S. Gooch to be Cornet 
rch. vice Speke, ret. 27th May 
22. Capt. B. J. Smith to be Major by purch. _ 


vice Lawrence, ret. 
Lieut. J. Enderby to be Capt. by purch. 


vice Smith 
to to be Lieut. 
do. 


_ Cornet. Alfred Davis to 
by purch. vice Enderby 

W. H. Williamson to be Cornet ey 

purch. vice Davis 


Lieut. R. Muter be Cop. by pure. 


vice Major, ret. 
Ensign C. Rowley, from 68 F. to ¢; 
Lieut. by purch. vice Muter do. 


9, Brisbane to be Lieut. vice 
Haz 20th do. 
Sandes to be Ensign; 
17. Lieut. Gen. J, Champagne, from 41 
to bé Col. vice Gen. G.G arth, 
- 1ith 
29 Lieut. J. V. Evans to be Capt. otk Re ° 
_, _viee Coker, ret. ay. 
535 J. Burton, from h. 31 F. tobe 
Vice Bennett, 69 F. do. 
41 Gen. Hon, Sir ‘Stopford, K, C.B. 


from R. Afr. Corps, ‘to be Col... tice 
Lt. Gen. Champagne, 17 F’. 14th June 


Capt. W. Be tobe Capt. 
vice Freeman, h May 


69... 
Lieut. P. tote Capes 


dead do. 
_. Ensign H. Rose to be ‘Lieut. viee Su- 
therland 25th’ do. 


Lieut. to be ‘Adj. Coven: 
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$2 Register.— 
79 Ensign Duncan M ‘Dougall to be Lieut. 


vice Fraser 3d June 
Maule to be Ensign by —_ 
vice M‘ Dougall, prom. 


89 Lieut. W. Pearce to be = 
Croker, dead 27th May 
Ensign W. H. Dougan tobe Lieut. vice 
Pearce do. 
A. R. C. Norcott to be Ensign, vice 
Dougan do. 


Afr. Cor. Lieut. A. B. Armstrong to be Adj. vice 
Adamson, res. Adjut. only Ist March 

Roy. Art. Capt. J. Briscoe, from h. p. to be Capt. 
8th May 

Ist Lieut. ae Coles to be 2d Capt. do. 

. A. Wilson, from h. p. “> 


Ist Lieut. 
2d Lieut. D. Thorndyke to be Ist — 


S, A. Serverne, from h. p. to 
be 2d Lieut. do. 
Garrisons. Lt. Col. G. J. Reeves, h. p. 27 F. to be 
Lt Gov. of Placentia, vice Gen. G. 
dead 14th June 
Lieut. A. Lane, h, p. 98 F. to be Town 
Major of Prince Edward's Islands, vice 
M‘Donell, dead Ist Jan. 

Med Dep. Hosp. Assist. B. Conway, from h. p. to 
be Hosp. Assist. vice Nelson, dead 


20th May 
Exchanges. 


Heathcote, from 10 F. with Capt. Mac- 


owall, Staff in Ionian Islands 

—— Barralier, from 55 F. with Capt. F. Barral- 
lier, h. p. 101 F. 

—— Grant, from 18 Dr. rec. diff, with Capt. Ver- 
non, h. p. 23 F. 

—, Crome, from 8 F. with Capt. Fraser, h. p. 

—— Arnold, from 19 Dr, ree. diff. with Brevet 
~~ Stewart, h. p. Rifle Brigade 

Jutehison, from 1 F. Gds. ree. diff. with 

Capt. Butler, h. p. 

—— M‘DPonald, from 42 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Middleton, h. Pp. 


Lieut. Ross, from 1 Dr. with Lieut. Green, h, p. 
Staff C. of Cavalr 


——— Wigley, from 63 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 


Fry, h. p. 

Stuart from 88 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Hon. C. Napier, h. p. 73 F. 
Mason, from 47 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Stewart, h. p. 92 F. 
Letham, from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Boyes, h, p- 26 F. 

ew from 64 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Jull, h. OF, 
M* 

h 


from 79 F. with Lieut. C:awford, 
mei St John, from 12 Dr. with Cornet Morris, 


Smith, from 5 Dr. rec. diff. with Cornet 
Gulston, p- 11 Dr. 


2d Lieut. Bruce, from Rifle Bri ‘ 
Cornet Falconar, h. p. rig. rec. diff. with 


sign Williams, from 3 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
J. eet h. p. 92 F 


—— M'Lac from 57. F. ree. diff. 
Ensign Ferrier, h. p. 56 F 
. diff. with En- 


Anderson, from 57 
sign Tah e, h. p. 2 Gar. "Bn. 
tiurst, from 11 F, j j 
Tuckett F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
ast. Buchanan, . Wi 
Mast. F. with Qua. 


= =~ Surg. Murray, from 60 F, with Assist. 
Surg. Simpson, h. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


22 Dr. 


— Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
2d Lieut. R. Basset, 1 Ceylon Reg. 
Cashiered. 
Paymaster Alexander Biggar, 85 F. 
Deaths. 


Gen. George Garth, 17 F. Lt. Gov. of Placentiz. 
Lt.-Gen. Barton, late of 2 Life Gds. 
Lt.-Gen, Sir James Campbell, Bt. ron 61 F. 


th June 1818, 
Col. Walsham, Radnor Militia. 
Lt.-Col. Rodewold, h. p. 2 Huss. K. G. L. 


Lt. Dr. K. 
Major Wilmerding, h. p. 2 Lt. Dr. A 
15th do. 
Capt. Hussey, 58 F. 24th March 
—— Stone, 55 F. 25th Dec. 1818. 
— Elenholme, 73 F. Ist Nov. 
—— M‘Laine, 86 F. 20th Oct. 
— Croker, 89 F. 
— Smith, ‘g Cevion Regt. 15th Nov. 
— Hawkins, Pay. So. Devon Militia. - 
—C omnellan, A estmeath do. 
Lieut. Wilton, 14 ist Meth April 1819. 
Hart, F. 
—— Ness, 30 F. 
Winrow, 50 F. 11th Nov. 1818, 
—— Maepherson, 55 234 do, 
——— Pelican, h. p. Wattev. R. ‘Tth Oct. 


2d Lieutenants and Ensigns. 
Lardner, 30 F. 

Magennis, 60 F. 27th March 119° 
Tryde li, 73 F. 8th Nov, 18158. 

Hunt, Afric. Cor, (killed by the Caffres) 
Ist Feb. 1819. 
28th Oct. 1518. 
5d Dec. 


7th do, 


Newnan, 1 Ceylon R 
Henderson, 1 Ceylon Regt. 


Medical Department. 


Dr Quin, Physic, wy in Ireland, Nov, 1818° 
Dr Harvey, 12th Match 1819} 
Gilmour, Hosp. seats. Apri 
Nelson, 9th Aug. 1815" 
Mulquiny. do. 2 Oct 


Additions and Alierations while Printing. 
With Junc 


1 Life G. Lt. Wm. S. Smith, fm. 10 Dr, to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. vice Burdett, 
exc. 7th June 1819. 
5 Dr. G. Comet C. H. Seton, fm. 18 Dr. to be 
Cornet, vice Battier, exch. 17th do. 
6 Dr. Lieut. A. Hassard to be Capt. by pur. 
vice Prowne, ret. do, 
ornet Arrastr to eut. b 
purch. vice Hassard do. 
———- and Adj. T’. Boyd to have rank 


of Lieut. 18th do. 
18 Walter Scott to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Sir C, Style, ret. Oth do, 


Cornet W. Battier, fm. 5 Dr, G, to be 
Cornet, vice Seton, exch. do. 
19 Ce We ‘Major, from 24 W. 1. R. to 
orne ailey to ieut.b 
SLE. Li vice Downes et 
jieut. eamish to be 
vice Doewra, yet. by pureh lo. 


Ensign W. Smyth to be Lieut. by Pa 
vice Beamish 


45 as W. Haverfield, from h. 
ajor, vice Napier, exch. pao be do. 
54 Lt.-Col. J. Daniell, fin. h. p. 98 F, 
vice Earl of  Waldegrave, ‘ey 
79 Capt. A. F. fm. h. 
wine Langley, exch. 
Cape Corps. Lieut. C. H. from 21 Dr. 
to Capt. by vice 
2W.L » from 19 Dr. to 
vice Major, exch. 
Lieut. to be A 


ia 
4 
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? 
| 
ak 
= 
5 
im 
i - Ward to be Ensign by pureb. vice 4 
i 
| —— Coker, 29 F, 
mia ——~ Jones, Adj. Anglesea Milit 
| Lieut. Stoddard, Stafford Mil 
Pit Cornet Lambert, 6 Dr. - | 
ie 4 bus Paymaster Cayley, So, Lincoln Milit 


1879.7] Register.Appointments Promotions, 83 
IVe NAVAL. 
Promotions. 
Names. Names. 
Captain. John Geddes 
Win, Popham J. B. Lb. Hay 
Commanders. H. W. Harvey 


John Harvey (a) 
Richard John Head 
. . Richard Saumarez 


Superannuated Commander. 


Richard Brothers 


Lieutenants. 


Albert Croker 

W. Thomas Bellairs 
Aug. R. L. Passingham 
Charles Walcot 

Sa:nuel Thornton 
James Marsh 


Geo. A, Sainthill _ _ Surgeon. 
J. T. Kelsall George Birnie 
Appointments. 
Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains. ‘ Henry Jackson (act.) Carnation 
Richard Raggett Albion Thomas Webb Camel 
Richard Saumarez Beaver John Craggs Creole 
J. W. Montagu Brisk Wm. Hall (act.) Dwarf 
David Buchan Grasshopper R. Hains Falmouth 
Sir Chas Burrard Himd Lewis Fitzmaurice Hasty 
Henry Forbes Larne John Browning Helicon 
F. Moresby Menai Francis Gordon Heron 
Charles Nelson Nimrod David Davies Hind 
Richard Skinner i 
Lieutenants. , Wm. Fuller (act.) 
Charies Adams Albion Wm, White (5) 
Spencer Smyth Ditto James Wilshin 
Henry M. Williams Ditto J. B. North 
Daniel Leary ; Ditto Wm. Read 
Henry G. Etough Alert James Holyoak 
H, P. Lew Brisk Robert Balfour 
Joshua Maynard Ditto - 
Wm. Whitehead Bulwark Surgeons. 
B. M. Festing Camelion Wm. Warden 
Charles Walcot Confiance James Osborn 
J. G. Wigley Creole James Lepper 
E, A. Frankland Ditto John Davis 
John Cornwall Ditto Wm. Anderson (1) 
— James Carruthers 
Charles C. Dent eden 
D. J. Dickson Falmouth James Litle 
T. S, Shuckburgh (Grasshopper 
John Geddes Ditto Assistant Surgeons. 
RB, Aplin Hind Robert Gordon 
John Adams (a) Ditto Wm. G. Borland 
Thomas Phipps Hyperion Thos. Thompson 
James Ro Ditto John Riddel 
A. H, Kellet Iearus Alex. Anderson 
Spencer Vassall (act.} Iphigenia James Low 
Charles Inglis Larne Robt. Marshall (1) 
Edward Biddulph Menai Hamilton Stewart 
George J. Hay Ditto C. D. Keane 
Rich. Weatherley Ditto John M‘ Arthur 
R. J. Nash Myrmidon rge Wilson 
Geo, A. Sainthill Parthian P, H. Maclean 
Edw, Fayerman Severn Wm, Rogan 
James Henderson (b) Snapper David Bennett 
Thomas D, Stewart Swan J. R. Rees 
John M. Wough Sybille ‘Thomas Bell (2) 
Hon. EdwardG amar 
J. B. L. Hay Tees 
Robert Hagan Thistle tephen Street 
W. J. H. Johnstone Vengeur m,. Thomas 
P. Madryll Wo Henry Wells 
W. P. Stan swallow, rey. cutt.\Wm. Webb 
Alex. Kennedy Hound, do. John Beal 
J. C. Woomough Tartar, do, Thom 
Richard Fegen Tiger, do, Wos. Mason 
Charles Fraser Mermaid, do. James Benifold 
Alex. M*‘Leod Wellington, do, |Richard Sholl 
Francis Little Dove, do. {C. Hunter 
omas G. M‘ Murray 
_ Royal Marines. 
2d Lts, H. A. Hamilton Iphigenia Chaplains. 
~ James J. Cracknell pencer Whitehead 
ames 
ames E Su 
Wri Balliston Albion ohn Taylor 
Thomas Haydon (act,) Bellette Kirchoffer 
Wm. Aykbone Brisk Brice 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 


John Day, Naval Officer at Leith, 
William Alves, Agent of Malta Hospital. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


* W.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, namely, at eight o'clock in the morning, andeight 
eden in the evening. The morning obesr vations in the first column are made on the Register Ther- 


mometer. 


1819. | Ther. Baro. 5 Wind.| Weather. Weather. 


M Cble. |Showr. forn. 

June { E. high |sunsh. aft. 
2{ "IFair, sunsh. 3 
M. S. W. |Fair foren. 

E. v hi hijheav. rn, aft. 26 
~-5{ IDitto, ditto 23 
6{ (Ditto, ditto | 
M. Ss. Ww. Sh § 
{ E. mod 
gf S. W.|Fair foren. 
{ E. high frain aftn. 
M. Ss. 
mod Fair, dull 2 
10 { M. Cble. |Rainforn.fr. es 
E. mod jsunsh. aft. awe. 
n{ M. |Mild, sunsh. 5.45 
E. brisk |showery aft. 
12{ M. Cble. |Wm.thn.rn. 
ped frn. sun aft, 
135 . 
Mi. S.W. 
{ E. * 
15{ 


Quantity of rain, 1.645. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the variable weather, and occasional night frosts in June, crops 
of all kinds wear a promising aspect. Hay is, however, but a light crop; and consi- 
derable injury has been done to the fruit-trees by the frosts in the latter end of May. 
Turnip sowing is generally finished. The early sown wheats promise an abundant re- 
turn; and barley and oats will reach a fair average crop. ‘The prices of grain have re 
mained nearly stationary during the last month, but seem rather ‘on the advance. In 
England, hops have in general a good appearance ; and a great breadth of turnips have 
been sown under favourable circumstances. —July 14. 


The Potamogeton natans, an aquatic plant, came in flower on the 13th June, and 
the flowers of the water millfoil appeared on the 15th ; the common spearwort, the wa- 
ter flag, and lesser bur-reed, came in flower by the 18th. In the fields, wheat came in 
ear, and clover came in flower, by the 19th. In meadows, the Lychnis flos cuculi 
expanded its blossoms by the 2Ist, the flowers of the Digitalis purpurea appeared on 
the 25th, and those of ‘the Veronica scutellata, a water plant, on the 27th. Virginian 
strawberries were ripe by the 30th, nearly eight weeks from the time they came.in 
flower. ‘The floating fescue grass was in flower on the Ist of July, the greater bur-reed 
on the Sth, the Campanula = on the 7th, Ayrshire roses on the 9th; early oats 
came in ear by the 10th, the’ lesser water plantain opened its blossoms on the 1}th, 


and the flowers of the common privet were expanded by the 14th. Temperature of the 


water in the pond 62%. — July 
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1819.) Register.—Agricultural Report. 


CORN MARKETS.—E£dinburgh. 


Wheat. Vatmeal. & P. Meal. 
1819. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. |/Potat-11 1819, 
Boll] Prices. JAv. pr. Loaf. peck Bis.}Peck. |/Bolls.} Peck. 
-d.s. djs. d. jf s.d.Js. s. s. d.jid. d. jis. d. s. d 
June 16] 459/526 40 61356 24 28 6/20 22 6/20 22 9 lo 6 8iiJune 534] 1 4 59 | 1 
25) 452152 416/37 26 30 22 22 O} 9 6 8 201, 478) 4 48 
by SO} 51455 416158 28 50 0/20 22 22 O 9 6 8 29; 471; 1 4 62 1 
452)546 420/58 27 55 6/20 23 O20 24 OF 9 O OfiJuly S75} 4 56 | 1 
41 6/58 955 55 0120 24 0120 25 11/11 8 O 15 465, 1 5 78 1 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 ibs. Vats, 204 Ibs. Barley, 520 Lbs. atmeai)) flour 
| 140 tbs.|}280Ibs- 
Dantzic.)For.red. British.|} Lrish. British. ||Foreign.| Scots. |jStir. Mea, 
S. S S. Se] 5S. d. Ss. Ss. s. Ss. S. Ss. d. Ss. S. ad. 3. 
June 16] 38 40 O51 36/55 55 22 0} 18 19 0 |] 20 24/26 27 226 24 18 6 200 60 
25, 58 40 O51 56) 53 55 22 6} 18 19 0 20 24 [26 27 O 226 24 186206) 60 65 
30} 58 40 56} 55 25 6] 22 |] 25 25 [27 28 O 230 25 6226/60 65 
738 40 0151 56 38 24 21 22 0 23 25 25.0 26 6 22 6] 60 65 
1458 42 36) 58 40 24 6| 22 25 26 29 128 50 Ol 260 27 22 
é 
Haddington. Dalkeith. 
1819. Barley.| Oats. | Pease. | Beans. 1819, 
4 Bolls.) Prices. | Av. pr. ey j Per Boll. re Pek. 
Ss. d. Ss. d, Ss. ad. s. Ss. 8 Ss. da. Ss. S. d. Ss. d. Se d. S. d. S. d. 
june 18) 517} 29 O 38 6] 35 10 50 25 0119 24 6 19 24 6)\June 
July 382 | 33 0 41 0} 58 1 96 52 22 25 0119 250 28/186 196) 1 4 
9) 508 | 53 6 41 0} 58:7 35 23 OF 19 25 0) 19 24 210 1 4 
16) 385.1 54 41 0137 8 35 [17 23 O20 26 19 25 0 12200 216 5 
eas Flour, 2801b 
a 1819, |Wheat. Beans. Pease. our, 
per qr. Rye. Besley & Pol Potat.|| Pigeon.) Fine.| 2d. }|Loaf. 
June 14450 70 [52 56) 292 31 15 27/23 25/140 4s 55}45 1 
21155 75134 58 24 38 118 32/28 521,40 50 50 55145 50] 10; 
28158 78154 24 38 119 29/28 5240 50 W 55145 50} 
78)52 38] 24 38 118 52,42 48 1155 30150 55] 
129156 78134 37] 24 38 118 29125 43 oS 60450 551 
Liverpool. 
Flour. Oatin. 240 ib, 


1819. | Ib, 45 Ib. 60 lb. | per qr. | per qr- | per qr. te. Irish, Eng. 


9011 613 9 6 34 40 | 45 501 28 40 145 48143 46} 26 29 29 

80 253 G39 60) 5440 | 45 50} 28 40 145 48115 46/26 37/1 29 29 

8911915 23 91/40 6 6 34 40 | 45 50 | 38 42 146 50145 47/28 29 os 

July 619012013 64 at? 6 9) 34 36 | 46 52) 40 48 50 54/8 54 42 51 33\26 50 
01195 44 0 6 615436 | 46 52 | 40 50 150 5448 50/52 40/131 53.26 30} 


i All England and Wales. Maritime Districts. 
1819, | Wht.| Rye. |Brley.| Oats.| Beans. |Pease. Wht.| Rye. | Barley} Oats. |Beans.|Pease 
d. | s d.js. dj] s. d.[s. s dja djs. djs. dds. d. 
June 5/68 8/48 7 8] 50 11 50 10}/29 5168 749 1139 11/25 39 4 
123683 1159 G6] 50 5 50 1068 6145 7/356 10 |24 747 
1968 9} 46 6 O27 G6] 50 10 150 68 11/46 1) 36 10 |25 Shug 5 
26,69 2/46 3 |59 3/27 6] 50 3 10/27 4169 5) 44 10) 37 10 | 25 11/43 
July 70111} 48 2 (59 5| 49 10 (50 8) 26 7O 355 10 195 417 8'49 


‘ Aggregate Average Prices of the Twelve Maritime Districts: of noes and Wales, by 
ba which Importation is to be regulated in Great Britain 

Wheat, 5d.—Rye, 46s. $4.—B 38s. 4d.—Oats, 25s. 4d,— 1 

hs Average Prices of Grain in Scotland for the Four Weeks immediately preceding _ 
15th June 1819. 


(Wheat, 60s. 47s, 1d.—Barley 56s. 213, 54.—Beans, 40s, 
ye; Oatmeal, per boll, 19s. 9d.—Bear or or Big, 32s. Td. 40s. 7d, 
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86 Register —Commercial Report. 636) 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. . 


TE. 


Conontat. Propucr.—Sngars.—The sugar market, which Tevivedl considerably sy 
about the middle of last month, is again dull. The stock of British plantation sugar 8 

is now 5400 casks less than last year at this time, and the present prices 7s. per cwt. 
lower, per Gazette average. At the East India House last week nearly 11,000 bags ae 
were brought forward to publie sale. Bengal brown, sound, sold at 30s. 6d. 3; yellow, 7 op 
33s. to 40s. 6d.; damp, 28s. to 37s.; grey and ordinary white, 38s. to dis. ; damp, 

35s. 6d. to 43s. 6d.—Java, in baskets, yellow, 40s. to 41s.; grey and white, 42s, to 7 
47s. ; damp, 39s. to 45s.; brown, in casks, 22s. to 23s; Benaries good white, 45s. to ; ’ 
40s. ; damp, 43s. to 45s. 6d. Cotton.—The demand for cotton, particularly Bengals, JS 

has been increasing for some weeks, both for export and on speculation ; the sales, how- - 4 

ever, have been limited, since sellers evince great firmness, while buyers are yet unwil- | 

ling to give more than a trifling advance. The improvement in price cannot be stated J 

at more than 4d. to $d. per lb. Coffec.—The demand was very animated about the " 

middle of last nionth, and prices for some time improved considerably. Within this i a, 
fortnight the market has been in a very fluctuating and unsettled state, and may be eo 
again stated heavy. The stock of West India coffee is now 4030 tons, being 430 more Uy 3 
than at this period of last year ; present prices 30s. per cwt. lower. Ru.—On the = m. 
29th ult. a Government contract for 80,000 gallons caused a small improvement of .  S 
"price, but subsequent extensive arrivals have again depressed the market. Prices ave — 

again lower, and little business doing. The present stock of rum is 11,769 puncheons, q 
and price of proofs 2s. 4d. per gallon. Stock last year same date, 14,895 puncheons, 7 sp 
and price of s 3s. Bd. per gallon. Tobacco.—The business done in tobacco in the = | 
latter end of last month was considerable, although the prices were without improve- 
ment. The demand has again subsided. Oils.—There are no accounts yet received of 
the success of this year’s fishery. The prices of Greenland oil continue to advance, 
Southern oil is also a shade higher. The arrival of two extensive cargoes of sperm yes- 
terday has had great effect on the market; the price is nearly nominal. Linseed im- 
proving. 
EvROPEAN Propucr.—Tallow.—The demand has been rather improving, but 
without any advance of price. Hemp and Flax continue heavy. The éxchaige at St 
Petersburgh has fallen very considerably ; by recent accounts it had declined to a frac- 
tion under 11d. Brandy in the end of last month experienced an advance in price, on 
account of unfavourable intelligence as to the vintage. It has again become dull, and 
lower. Geneva is also lower, and sells heavily at the decline ——July 11. 


Course of Exchange, London, July 13.—Amsterdam, 11 : 17. Ditto, at sight, ° 
11: 14 Rotterdam, 11 : 18 Antwerp, 12 : 0. Hamburgh, 35 : 9. Altona, 
35: 10. Paris, 3 days sight, 25: 0. Bourdeaux, 25: 30. Frankfort on the 
Maine, 149}. Madrid, 37. Cadiz, 374. Gibraltar, 32. Leghorn, 493. Genoa, 45}. 
Lisbon, 534, Oporto, 54. Rio Janeiro, 61. Dublin, 154. Cork, 154 per cent. 


Prices of Bullion per oz.—Foreigh gold in coin, L.3 : 18 : 0. Foreign gold in bars, y 
L.3: 18:0. New doubloons, L.3 : 16:6, New dollars, L.0: 50. Silver in bars, 
Premiums of Insurance at Lloyd’s.—Guernsey or Je 15s.—Cork or Dublin F 
12s, 8d.—Belfast 15s.—Hamburgh 10s. 6d.—Madeira 205. to 25s.—Jamaica 30s.-— 
Greenland out and home 314g. | 
Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from June 16 to July 14, 189. = 
oF | June 16 June 234 June 304 July 7. | July 14, A 
Bapk 224 | 917 | 216 | 217 
3 per cent. reduced, 68} 673 674 673 68g 0 
3 per cent. consols, 67% 673 
33 per cent. do. 763 | 75 76 
4 per cent. do. 87 861 51 
5 per cent. navy annuities _ 
Bonds, ... 4 disti~ 2 dis} 63 dis. |2 pr 
Exchequer bills, 24. pt. 2 dis. 45 dis: pr: bar 
Consols for acct. 683 68 683 
Frenchy 5 per — (68fr. 40c./68fr. 5c. 
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4819.7] Register —Commercial Report. 
PRICES CURRENT.—Jutry 10, 1819. 
LEITH. Guiascow. LIvERPOoL. 
SucarR, Muse. cwt. 
B.P. Dry Brown, 68 67 | 59 65 
a Mid. Good, & Fine Mid.| 76 81 | 68 85 | 66 8O 
-— Fine and very fine, «| 88 96 | 86 88 | 81 90 
Brazil, Brown, — == | 26 3l 
Refined, Double Loaves, . ./140 150 | — 
Powder ditto, . . . J115 120) — on 
Single ditto, ..... j112 11s | — — {ll4 118 
Small Lumps, . 110; — — 120 
Large ditto, - -{/98- 108) — — {100 110 
Crushed Lumps, . | 56 64] — 
MotassEs, British,. . 34 | 30 32 | 32 6 
COFFEE, Jamaica, * | — | ows 
Ord. good, and fine ord.| 95 110 | — jon 
Fine and very fine, . | — de 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.) 85 90 | — Uncertain. 
ae Ord. good, & fine ord. {102 114 {100 112 
«St Demingo,. . . 95 105 |107 110 
PimeEnTo (in Bond), Ib. .} 8 —|7 
SprinirsJam. Rum160.P.\ 3 10 40/3 5 3 6{ 32 36 
Geneva, - |3 4 36) — 
Wrves, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. | 60 64 | — 
Portugal Red, pipe, . | 48 54} — 
Teneriffe, pipe, . | 30 35 | — 
Locwoon, Jamaica, ton, .| £8 —!70%77;}6 610 
Honduras, . . «. 9 7151615 7 
Campeachy, . 9 —}810 9 07 
Fustic, Jamaica,.. 9 1 | — —1710 8 5. 
Inp1Go, Caraccas fine, Ib.| 9s 64 6 9 6|8 0 8 9 
Tm Amer. Pine, foot,} 2 4 26] — —|2 62 8 
Ditto Oak, . . . 
Honduras Mahogany, | 1 4 18/010 J] 8} 123 16 
‘Tax, American,bri.. . | 17 22 | — —{146 166 
Archangel, . . 19 32 | — 176 
aLLow, Rus. Yel. Candle, | 65 66 | 65 66 | 69 pa 
Home melted, cwt. . | 66 67 | — 
Hemp, Riga Rhine, ton, | 48 50 | — 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 44 45 | — —_ | 44 45 
Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 72 — om 
Mats, Archangel, . . | — 
BRIsTLEs, Peters. Firsts,} 15 0 160] — | 
ASHES, Petersburgh Pearl, 38 40 | — 
Montreal ditto, cwt. | 50 52 | 48 50 | 43 44 
+ « | 40 42 | 33 39 | 35 39 
; 35 — — 3h 
ToRacco, Virg, fine,lb..| 9 94) 9 9110 540 7 | 
4 inferior, . . 7 6 710 3 0 33 
COTTONS, Bowed Georgia, | — 1 1 
7 Sea Island, fine, “. . | — ~—~i124 2 812 3 2 6 
Demerara and Berbice, | —j13 1 2 6 
Pernambucco, . . | —i16 1 7)1 Gh 
Marayham, . | = —j16 1 6!'1 4 


87 
Lonpon. 
2 0 
211 3 4 
465646 
61 63 
67 7v 
80 82 
33 38 
43 49 
1 14 
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Register—Commercial Report. [July 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLISH BANKRUPTS, announced in June 1819, 
extracted from the London Gazette. ; 


Arliss, J. Newaate Street, London, printer 
Adams, G. Gloucester, jeweller 
Amsdell, W. Plaiston, Essex, baker 
Aston, J. Birmingham, victualler 
Adams, G., and T. Nash, Gloucester, jewellers 
Allen, A. Westrinster, calico-furniture-:anufac- 
turer 
Bradce, W. Preston, Lancaster, liquor-merchant 
Birch, J. Aston, Birmingham, maitster 
Bradley, F. Middlesex, upholsterer 
Beattic, G. Salford, Lancaster, dyer 
Blanch, W. and J. Rath, tinmen 
Buchan, ‘T. London, piano forte-maker 
Beavan, J. London, wine-m¢ rehant 
radicy, S. Sandwich, brewer 
awk. r. ‘T. D. Warmsworth House, York, mer- 
chant 
Browuing, J. Manchester, calenderer 
Bond, J. Litchfield, maltster . 
Bond, T. Armitage, Charleton Row, cotton-spin- 
nel 
Brown, ‘f. Newport, Salop, grocer 
Bonsor, J. Spittalfields, Middlesex, coal-merchant 
Brocklis, J. Oxford, corn dealer 
Bulmer, and R. South Shields, rope-manufac- 
turets 
Bealev, R. Laneaster, cotton-manufacturer 
Brown, W. L., and T. Hunter, London, ware- 
housemen 
Buckiey, J. Mossley, Ashton-under-Line, clothter 
Baldwin, W. H, Liverpool, merchant 
Budgen, J. Dartford, paper-maker 
Bryant, H. Norwich, leather-cutter 
Clayton, J. Stockport, Chester, cotton-spuiner 
Chapman, W. Liverpool, liosiet 
ase, G. Whimple, Devon, hop-inerchant 
Cooper, R. Spaith, York, brewer 
Catterson, J. Kingston-upon-Hull, curricr 
Crandon, C. Fenchureh Street, London, merchant 
Chambers, S. Bordesley, pear Birmingha™, sword- 
cutler 
Chilcott, T. Bristol, broker 
Copland, S. Holt, Norfolk, miller 
Carr, W. Leck, Staflord, silk-manufacturer _ 
Crockitt, J. sep., and E. Crochitt, Stafford, iron- 
masters 
Cohen, B. London, watchmaker 
Cavett, W. Angel Street, London, cook 
Deakin, F., and J. Oughton, Birmingham, wire- 
drawers 
Duke, R. Gateshead, Purham, merchant 
Dyke, R. Lavender Cottage, London, jeweller 
Dauncey, T. Cateaton Sirect, London, warehouse- 
man 
Dobell, J. Cranbrook, Kent, brewer 
Eddlestone, R. and E. Lancaster, cotten-manufac 
turers 
Frears, W. jun. Liverpool, merchant 
Frears, E. Ravinglass, Cumberland, silversmith 
Fell, W. Manchester, warchouseman 
Faull, S. Portsea, baker 
Featherstonehaugh, Bishop Wearmouth, coal- 
fitter 
Tielder, R. Tenterden, Kent, victualler 
Gibbs, 2. Brideewater, Somerset, maltster 
Gregson, E. and J. Laverpool, perfumers 
Goddard, Cornhill, Landon, mayp-seller 
Gaugain, J. P. Church Street, Londou, silver- 
Stith 
Garnett, R. Nautwich, shoemaker 
Goode, T. Limekley, Loieester, hosier 
Cuanger, Lecds, MONEYV-SCTE 
Gubby, Rotherhithe, Surrey, timber-merchant 
Jlardy, W. Manchester, drysalter 
Tunt, R. H. Great Vannouth, wine and spirit 
Mier 
Lederle, J. Leicester Square, Westminster, tailor 
Higman, J. Adelphi, Londen, victuaher 
Hunsiey, W. Wetherby, York, grocer 
biarrison, J. Spring Gardens, Middlesex, tailor 
Hall, B. Bristol, giaz 
“Howard, J. Wooburn, Bucks, papermaker 
Jackson, and W. Lire l, merehants 
J. Duke Street, Middlesex, haberdasher 
Jones, J. Upper Brook Street, London, tailor 


.dohustone, KR. Freeman's Court, mere 


6 


Joy, E. Christ Church, Southampton, fishmonger 
James, J. Cheltenham, innkeeper 

Kilvert, R. Bath, linendraper 

Kerr, W. London, wine-merchant 

Kegg, Liverpool, master-mariner 


Key, T. Bath, dealer : 
Knight, A. Wilsom Street, London, calenderer 
King, J. Ipswich, thmber-merehant i 


Lankester, R. Newington, Surrey, linendraper 

Laughton, J. Liverpool. earthenware-dealer 

Lamb, J. Great St James Street, London, tailor 

Leigh, P. Wheelock, Chester, currier 

Lord, E. Burnley, Lancaster, cotton-spimer 

Leveriige, S. London, merchant 

Longworth, D. Little Lever, Lancaster, bleacher 

Linsley, J. a Leeds, merchant 

Lanham, H. Dorking, Sufrey, grocer 

Law, C. Minories, London, victualler 

Moss, W. Tadley, Southampton, carpenter 

Moates, S. W. Birmingham, tobacconist 

Millichamp, F. Aston, Bumingham, maltster 

Murch, J. Banwell, Somerset, tanner . 

Morgan, W. Bristol, wool-broker 

Musgrave, J. New Laiths, York, clothamatiufac- 
turer 

Millward, J. Reddish, Worcester, needle-maker 

Martin, B. Middlesex Street, Middlesex, victualler 

Matthews, J. Penn, Somerset, shoemaker 

Marshall, G. Bristo), corn-factor 

Mackenzie, C. Caroline Street, London, merghant 

Mole, W. Worcester, and R. Lockett, Hereford, 
carriers 

Molling, F. and G, London, merchants 

J. ftedridge, Southampton, timber-mere 
chant 

Nathan, S. Chandos Street, London, butcher 

Nunn, J. St Mary, London, coal-merchant 

Perkins, T. Charleton Row, Lancaster, ¢otton- 
spinner 

Pollitt, R. Manchester, cxlico-printer 

Polglase, J. provision-merchant 

Parker, J. Norwich, boinbasine-manufacturer 

Pritchard, J. D. Tipton, Stafford, linen-dra 

Patterson, G. Fore Street, London, corn-dealer 

Finehley, London, victualler 

2~arkes, W. West Teignmouth, Devon 

Park, R. jun. Patter, coal-merehant 

Picton, T, Hammersmith, Middlesex, grocer 

Reddall, J. Liverpool, merehant 

Riding, J. Blackburn, Laneaster, cotton-manufae- 
turer 

Rosser, J. Wallingford, Berks, carpenter 

Rutty, J. D. Paternoster Row, London, oilman 

Sti ford, J. Serooby, Nottingham, miller 

smith, T. Tardebig, Worcester, butcher 

Salter, M. Salter Street, London, glass-blower 

Sutherland, R. and R, Birmingham, gun-makers 

Sutherland, S. South Shields, grocer 

Simmonds, T. Maidstone, wine-merchant 

sankey, M. W. Conterbury, brewer 

Sewell, S. Aldersgate Street, London, plumber 

Sancell, W. and J. Newport, Isle of Wight, brew- 
ers 

Selicr, G. Lyme Regis, Dorset, miller 

Sinith, J. Bristol, tinman 

Silva, J. R. Liverpool, merchant 

Skidmore, W. Shetlield, grocer 

Smith, W. Bristol, timber-merchant 

Smith, sen. Harcourt, Leicester, miller 

Yedman, London, straw-hat-manufaeturer 

Townend, R. sen, and J. R. Townend, London, 
tnercnabts 

Vandermoolen, V. L. Middlesex, “eneral dealer 

Walker, J. Harp Alley, London, tronmonger 

Walker, W. Norwich, bricklayer 

Wright, B. Birmingham, victualler 

Wickwar, H. and J. Newbury, Berks, paper-mak- 
ers 

White, J. C. Mitre Court. London, merchant 

S. St Martin’s Lane, London, mer- 
chan 

West, J. Richmond, Surrey, linen-draper . 

Wilson, W. Rt. Crown Court, London, merchant 

Wilson, W. Gateshead, Durham, ship-owner 

Woolrich, 8. W. Stafford, druggist OS 

Yate, J. Worcester, leathgr-seller 

Young, A. Bishop Wearmouth, ship-owner 
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- ple, and his spirit. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcn BANKRUPTCIES and DIvIDENDs, announced in 


The late Henry Glassford, 


June 1819, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. — 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Alexander, W. jun. Paisley, manufacturer 

Baird, J. and D. and Co. Newlandsfield, near 
Pollockshaws, printers 

Broadfoot, J. Leith, merchant ‘ 

Bruee, W. Glasgow, cabinet-maker 

Carrick, J. lately carrying on trade in Martinique, 
in the West Indies, and in Glasgow 

Chalmers, J. Gorbals, Glasgow, feuar and builder 

Clark, J. Glasgow, merchant and agent 

Don, J. Dundee, manufacturer 

Dove, J. Leith, merchant and ship-owner 

Forbes, W. Aberdeen, merchant and agent 

Gemmiil, J. and Son,, Glasgow, ship-brokers and 
mefchants 

Jameson, C. and Son#, Inverness, merchants 

Jamieson, W. Glasgow, agent 

H. Glasgow, cabinet-maker 

Laird, Js and Co. Greenock, and W. Laird and 
Co. Liv 1, merchants 

Macindoe, Galbraith, and Co. Glasgow, calender- 


ers 

Gibson, Glasgow, cotton-yarn mer- 
c Ss 

M‘Laren, D. Edinburgh. spirit-dealer 


Parker, M. Dunfermline, hardware merchant . 
Philip and Taylor, Aberdeen, merchants 
Rankin, J. Icvine, tember and memenger 

in, J. Irvine, er an 
Seott, J.jun. Leith, merchant 
Shortridge, G. Y. Glasgow, merchant : 
Todd, Shortridge, and Co. Leven Printfield, print 


ers 
Wilson, J. Leith, merchant 
DIVIDENDS. 


Caw, J. Milnal, miller; by J. Gentle, writer in 
Edinburgh, 17th July 

Durie, W. Firhill, grain and cattle-dealer ; by J. 
Kerr, accountant, Glasgow, 24th + 

Ford, J. Montrose, merchant; by A. Thomson, 

writer there, 2ist July. 

Fulton, A. Kilmarnock, cotton-spinner, at the 
Kilmarnock Bank, 9th August 

Hamilton, W. Glasgow, grocer; by M. Neilson, 
merchant there, 20th 

M‘Millans, W. and T. Castle-Douglas, merchants ; 
by J. Liddesdale, writer there, 20th July 

Scott, J. and A. Muir, Monkland-canal basin, near 
Glasgow, coal-merechants ; by W. Waddell of 
Stonefield, 50th July. 


THE LATE HENRY GLASSFORD, ESQ. 


Died at No. 4, Shandwick Place, on the 
19th May 1819, Henry Gtassrorp, 
Esq. of Dougalston. Endowed with apower- 
ful intellect, and distinguished even among 
the few by his inflexible integrity, and un- 
sullied honour, Mr Glassford seemed born 
tor a public station, and was qualified for 
a high one. His mind was capacious, firm, 
and energetic ; his understanding clear and 
collected ; he was prompt in decision, and 
indefatigable in pursuit. 

In those situations of a public nature, 
which his necessary avocations, and parti- 
cularly his unwearied exertions for the be- 
nefit of those with whom he was connected, 
ullowed him to occupy, his services’ were 
marked and important... During the most 
trying periods of national difficulty and a- 
larm, which commenced with the late war, 
his exertions were conspicuous. He held 
the situation of a Vice-Lieutenant in Stir- 
lingshire, and commanded a corps of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, and afterwards of Infantry 
and Cavalry united, in that county. To 
the formation and discipline of these 
he devoted his attention and his time, with 
unremitting energy, training them by his 
labour, and animating them by his exam- 
He was, besides, a 
member of the Volunteer Regiment of 
Light Horse, which was embodied for the 
public defence in Glasgow, and to his du- 
ties in that capacity he paid the same assi- 
duous attention. 

Mr Glassford was more than once chosen 


to represent the County of Dumbarton in . 


Parliament, [In the zealous and able dis- 
charge of his duties in thjs and all other 
VOL. Vv. 


situations undertaken by him, he was 
surpassed by none ; sacrificing to them all 
personal considerations of convenience, e- 
molument, and ease. At the time when 
the numerous body of merchants in this 
and other parts of the kingdom, who had 
sustained such losses by the American war, 
and whose indemnification was left in a 
great measure unprovided for at the peace, 
resolved to prefer their claim for compen- 
sation, first to Government, and afterwards 
to the Houses of Parliament, Mr Glassford 
was one of the small number, three on the 
former occasion, and two on the latter, who 
were deputed by the merchants in this city, 
to conduct the application: and although 
these claims were, through the opposition 
given to them, by his majesty’s ministers, 
ultimately thrown out by a very small ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, a due 
estimate was made by the whole body of 
merchants interested, both here and in 
London, of .his important and pergevering 
exertions in the management of their cause. 
For the service of the public in Parlia- 
ment, Mr Glassford was qualified in a 
very eminent degree by the consistency of 
his principles and the independence of his 
views ; by his clearness in the arrangement 
of business, and his accuracy in detail. 
But even that object of favourite and lau- 
dable ambition, disinterested as it was in 
him, and unconnected with views of per- 
sonal aggrandisement, the sense of what to 
him appeared a stronger duty, and a severe 
to the rule of conduct which he had 
laid down, determined him to forego, and 
to confine his attention to other objects, and 
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other toils, far less congenial to his own 
disposition, as well as less prominent 1n 
the eye of the world, but the relinquishment 
of which he considered would be injurious 
to the interests and welfare of others. He 
accordingly resigned his seat in Parliament, 
and retinol in a great measure from the 
scenes of public life. Stedfast to his prin- 
ciple, and unswerving in the line of right 
which he pursued, difficulties could not de- 
ter him, and disappointments did not 
change. His own exertions and his own 
attainments he ever valued low. He stop- 
ped not to receive outward distinctions, 
nor placed his account in them. His vir- 
tues were of the elevated order, and it was 
their excess which constituted his failings. 
liberal and indulgent to others, he was 
severe and unrelenting to himself, flattery 
could not reach him, and he shunned ap- 
plause. 

Mr Glassford was elected Rector of the 
University of Glasgow in the years 1805 
and 1806. The election was, on both oc- 
casions, unanimous. He was named, in 
1815, to be one of the Board, constituted 
by Royal Commission in the month of Fe- 
bruary of that year, for inquiring into, and 
regulating, the fees of Officers of Justice, 
in the Courts in Scotland. But this ap- 
pointment also, and the emolument attach- 
ed to it, he resigned in a few months after- 
wards, from motives similar to those which 
had induced him to relinquish his seat in 
Parliament, and trom other private consi- 
derations of the purest and most disinterest- 
ed nature. 

Mr Glassford was of an uncommonly 
healthful and rebust constitution : he died, 
alter afew days illness, in the 55th year 
of his age. As a character, to which those 
in public stations may fitly be directed for 
an example of public virtue, we have 
thought ourselves privileged to express 
those sentiments respecting him, in which 
every one to whom he was known will 
unite, and to offer this impertect tribute 
to his worth. Of his more, private virtues, 
and of his importance to those connected 
with him in the relations of domestic life, 
it is Not our province to speak, nor to esti- 
mate their grief, who mourn in secret the 
loss of such a friend, and the failure of 
such aprep. How repeated, and how im- 
pressive are the warnings which we receive 
irom God. ** Be ye also ready, for in such 
an hour as ye know not, the Son of Man 
cometh.” Prepare to meet thy God.” 


——— - - = 


THE LATE LORD CHIEF BARON DUNDAS. 


June 17, 1819.—Died at Arniston, the 
Right Hon. Roser’ Dunpas of Arniston, 
late Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Ex. 
chequer. His Lordship had been for a 
long time in a very delicate state of health, 


The late Lord Chief Baron Dundas. [ July 


and, although he occasionally recruited 

strength, his friends have for a consider. 
able period felt great alarm for the fatal 
event which they all now so deeply de- 
lore. 

Mr Dundas was the eldest son of the late 
Lord President Dundas of Arniston, by 
Miss Grant, youngest daughter of the Ho- 
nourable William: Grant, Lord Preston- 
grange, and was born on the 6th of June 
1758. He entered advocate in the 1779, and 
at a very early age was appointed Solicitor- 
General for Scotland, at the time the now 
venerable Sir Hay Campbell got the situa- 
tion of Lord Advocate; and at the promo- 
tion of the latter as President of the Court 
of Session in 1789, (on the death of Sir 
Thomas Miller,) Mr Dundas succeeded to 
the office of Lord Advocate, while his 
friend, Mr Blair, the late President, was 
appointed Solicitor-General. Mr Dundas 
continued to hold this high office till 1801, 
(during which period he sat in Parliament 
as member for the county of Edinburgh,) 
when, on the resignation of Chief Baron 
Montgomery, he was installed into that 
office, which he held till within a short pe- 
riod of his death. 

It is so common to eulogise public men, 
when the silence of death has hushed all 
hostile feelings of which they might have 
been the object, that it may be thought we 
only beat the common tract when we speak 
of the amiable and valuable qualities of 
the late Lord Chief Baron. It lis, hows 
ever, the universal feeling that few publie 
men have deseended to the grave with 
stronger claims to the respect and affection. 
of all who knew him. His Lordship cer- 
tainly was not endowed with those brilliant 
talents which were conspicuous in many 
of his family ; but, joined to very respect- 
able abilities, he possessed in an eminent 
degree those graces of mildness, modera- 
tion, and affability, which blunt all per- 
sonal and political animosity, and were so 
particularly displayed in the very trying 
times in which he held the situation of his 
Majesty’s Advocate. We allude, of course, 
to those recently after the French Revolu- 
tion, when the minds of men in this part 
ot the country, as well as in others, were 
agitated with feelings of no common inte- 
rest. At that eventful period it required, 
in the person holding the powers and re- 
sponsibility of Lord Advocate, decision and 
firmness,—command and moderation of 
temper ; and men of all parties now agree 
that Mr Dundas, in that situation, pus- 
sessed and displayed those qualities in @ 
degree salutary to the public, and: most 
honourable to himself. Firm in his offi- 
cial duties, he blended the discharge of 
these with a spirit of tenderness to those 
whom he thought misled, and of ‘con-! 
cuiation to all who differed from him in 
the opinions at that time agitated; and 
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it has. been generally allowed that his 
Lordship’s conduct on that oceasion, aided 
by the like decided and temperate measures 

Mr Elder, then Lord Provost, preserv- 
ed our city from the scenes of turbulence 
and violence which so strongly threatened 
it. 

As a Judge in the Exchequer the Lord 
Chief Baron was equally valuable. In the 
limited range of public cases which come 
before that court in Scotland, the delin- 
quency of parties arraigned for breach of 
the revenue laws, is generally so clear and 
apparent, that there is little reom for doubt 
or hesitation in a judge’s charge to the 
jury ; but when it appeared that a defend- 
ant had acted from no improper motive, or 
when a doubtful law was endeavoured to 
be interpreted to the prejudice of the fair 
trader, his Lordship displayed a zeal, and 
even fervour, for cause of the latter, 
which evinced that no length of service, as 
a functionaty of the Crown, could weaken 
his attachment to the rights and liberty of 
the subject. 

If the qualities of which we have given 
a feeble outline rendered his Lordship so 
respectable in public life, it may easily be 
conceived how much they endeared him in 
private. His character, indeed, as a pri- 
vate individual, in all the relations of life, 
was most exemplary, and is universally ac- 
knowledged. 1t may be well repeated of 
Chief Baron Dundas, what was said by an 
eminent judge on concluding the character 
of one of his brethren,—‘* He has died, 
leaving no good man his enemy, and at- 
tended with that sincere regret which only 
those can hope for who have occupied the 
like important stations, and acquitted them- 
selves so well.” 

His Lordship married his cousin, Miss 
Dundas, daughter of the late, and sister to 
the present Lord Viscount Melville, by 
whom he has three sons and two daugh- 
ters—Robert, his successor in the estate of 
Arniston ; Henry, an officer in the navy ; 
and William Pitt. His eldest daughter 
was lately married to John Borthwick, 
Esq. younger of Crookston ; and the young- 
est is unmarried.—-E7din. Courant. 


THE LATE SIR GEORGE BUCHAN 
HEPBURN. 


26th Jane 1819.—Died at Smeaton, in 
the county of Haddington, after a long and 
severe illness, in the 8ist year of his age, Sir 
GEORGE Bucuan HEPBURN of Smeaton 
and Letham, Bart., formerly one of the Ba- 
rons of the Court of Exchequer in Scotland, 
This respectable judge, born in March 1739, 
a few months after our most gracious and 
venerable Sovereign, was eldest son of John 
Buchan of Letham, neer Haddington, by 
Lilisabeth, only surviving daughter of Pa- 


1819..] The late Sir George Buchan Hepburn. 


trick Hepburn of Smeaton, by Marion, 
daughter of Sir George Suttie of Balgone, 
Baronet. His father was eldest son of 
George Buchan of Collegehead, in the 
county of Haddington, and of Kello in 
Berwickshire, who derived his deseent from 
the original Earls of Buchan, through the 
ancient and respectable family of Buchan 
of Auchmacoy in Aberdeenshire. By his 
mother Sir George was descended from one 
of the oldest and most considerable houses 
in the county of Haddington, the Hep- 
burns of Wauchtoun, the principal family 
of that name, of which James Hepburn 
Earl of Bothwell and Duke of Orkney, 
husband of Queen Mary, was of a younger 
branch. Sir George was early deprived of 
his mother, Famina eximia forme pulchri« 
tudine morumque probitate ornata, (Monue 
mental inscription at Haddington,) who 
died 14th October 1742, etat. 23, leaving 
three sons and two daughters, of whom the 
only survivor now is John Buchan, Esq, 
an able and intelligent Writer to his Ma- 
jesty’s Signet, and Solicitor of Exchequer. 
Sir George was well grounded in classical 
learning, and made considerable proficiency 
in every branch of education. Being des. 
tined for the bar, he commenced his legal 
studies at Edinburgh, one year at 
Leyden, and completed his course at the 
University of Edinburgh, his principal 
companion being the late Henry Viscount 
Melville. These associates studied toge- 
ther several hours every day with the most 
exemplary diligence, and the friendshi 

then contracted subsisted undiminish 

during the life of that eminent statesman, 
to whose great patriotic and comprehensive 
political measures Sir George afforded a 
steady support. Sir George becarhe a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Advocates 18th Ja- 
nuary 1763; and on the death of his mo- 
ther’s brother, George Hepburn of Smea- 
ton, unmarried, Ist March 1764, his estate 
devolved on Sir George, who, in conse. 
quence, assumed the additional name of 
Hepburn. He thus succeeded to the ba- 
rony of Smeaton Hepburn, a property that 
had been in the Hepburn family so early 
as the fourteenth century, being a portion 
of the very extensive possessions of the 
Hepburas of Wauchtoun, given in 1538 
by Sir Patrick Hepburn of Wauchtoun to 
his second son Adam Hepburn of Smeaton, 
from whom it came by lineal descent to Sir 
George. On this fertile property Sir George 
erected one of the most commodious and 
best planned houses in Scotland, on a gen- 
tle eminence in the midst of a highly cul- 
tivated demesne, where he and Lady Hep- 
burn exercised the most liberal hospitality 
to their numerous friends, among whom 
were reckoned several of the most eminent 
characters of the nation ; and the late Lord 
Melville some time there a few 
weeks ¢ his Lordship’s lamented de». 
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cease. This accession of fortune did not 
relax the diligence of Sir George in the le- 
gal profession, which he assiduously follow- 
ed, and was well employed as a counsel. 
He held the office of Solicitor to the Lords 
of Session, as Commissioners of Teinds, from 
1767 till June 1790, when he was appoint. 
ed Judge of the High Court of Admiralty of 
Scotland. On the death of his father, 21st 
November 1792, he succeeded to the estate 
of Letham and other valuable property in the 
county of Haddington, which he increased 
by additional purchases ; and, on the 31st 
of December 1800, was constituted one of 
the Barons of Exchequer. He continued 
to hold that important trust with general 
satisfaction till November 1814, when he 
retired from his high official situation, in 
the 76th year of his age, not so much 
from the decline that generally atteads so 
advanced a period of life, the vigour of his 
mental faculties remaining unimpaired, as 
to enable the legislature to introduce that 
important measure, trial by jury in civil 
causes in Scotland, now carried into exe- 
cution by his successor on the Exchequer 
bench, a gentleman of eminent abilities, 
and in great practice at the English bar. 
In testimony of the approbation of the 
Sovereign of his public services; on the 
27th ot December 1814, the dignity of 
Baronet of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland was conferred on Sir 
George, with remainder to the heirs male of 
his body. 

Atter Sir George’s retirement: from the 
Court, his time was usefully employed. 
Hie was a most active magistrate of the 
county of Haddington, of which he was 
convener, having therein succeeded his fa- 
ther, who held that office for upwards of 
thirty years ; and he took the principal lead 
at all public meetings, giving the highest 
satistaction by his legal knowledge and ha- 
bits of business, united to mild and conci- 
hating manners, similar to 

——Crisp? jucunda senectus 


Cujus crant mores, qualis facundia, mite 
Ingenium. 


He occupied himself much in agricultu- 
ral pursuits, in which he was perfectly 
skilled, and continued his literary researches 
to the last, being well versed in history and 
antiquities, particularly of his native coun- 
try, and in political and rural economy. 
His practice was to make remarks on the 
margins of the books he perused, his hand. 
writing being very minute, at the same 
time distinct, and his sentiments were 
clearly expressed. He had an extensive 
correspondence, and excelled in that line. 
He was author of, 1. The original quarto 
Report of the County of Haddington, 
drawn up at the request of the Board 
of Agnculture and Internal Improvement. 
This report was generally approved of as a 
just and scientific account of the agricul. 


The late Sir George Buckan Hepburn. {July 


ture of that district, and the means of its 
improvement ; and the subject. of cove- 
nants in leases, and other important topics 
of rural management, are therein fully dis. 
cussed. 2. A Treatise, under the 

ture of Rusticus Abnormis, calc ; to 
remove the gloomy ideas that prevailed re- 
specting the depreciation of the Paper Cur- 
rency. 3. Speech, delivered at the 
County Table of Haddington in March 
1813, on the important subject of the Corn 


Laws, published at the request of that. 


meeting. In 1818, Sir George was at the 
trouble of selecting and shipping a consider- 
able-quantity of the best grain in the coun- 
ty, for his friend Mr Ferguson of Pitfour, 
M. P. to distribute for seed among the oc- 
cupiers of his extensive estates in the north 
of Scotland. In the spring of the present 


year, alarming symptoms appeared, His. 


sufferings during his last illness were ex- 
tremely distressing, but he bore them with 
pious resignation to the Divine will, till the 
termination of his mortal existence, after 
having well performed every duty of life, 
His death was a public loss, and a severe 
blow to his immediate connections and par- 
ticular friends, who always enjoyed the be- 
nefit of his sound and judicious advice, 
given with the utmost readiness. In seve- 
ral instances (quorum pars fui) his power- 
ful interest with ministers was successfully 
exerted for their benefit; and not a few 
were indebted to his kindness for pecuniary, 
assistance. He set a commendable exam- 
ple in attendance on-religious ordinances, 
and meetings for the relief of the poor. He 
was a considerate landlord to his tenants, 
and a kind master to his servants and de- 
pendants; and his conversation was un- 
commonly instructive and interesting, enli- 
vened with pleasantry and an inexhaustible 
fund of anecdote. 

A few days after his death, there appear- 
ed in a periodical publication a tribute to 
the memory of Sir George, by an expe- 


rienced agriculturist in his neighbourhood, - 


from which the following extracts are ta- 
ken :— 
** As Sir George, in his younger days, 


spent most of his time with his grandfather 


at Longniddry, a place where husbandry 
was studiously exercised, he, at an early 
period, entertained a predilection for agri- 


cultural pursuits, which never left him - 


whilst he was capable of attending to the 
business of the field. The principles which 
he held concerning the first of all arts were 
not only singularly correct, but, what was 
of more importance, his practice was equal 
to that of the first rate farmer. In short, 
he not only farmed well, but he also farm- 
ed with profit, circumstances too often over- 
looked by landed gentlemen when any con- 
siderable part of their estates is taken 


der their own management.” 


“ As a leading man in the polities of the 
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county, Sir George Buchan Hepburn had 
for many yeats acted a distinguished part. 
But, without entering upon this wide field, it 
may only be said, that to his influence may 
justly be ascribed the uncommon and un- 
precedented harmony which long prevail- 
ed in his native county. ‘Trained early to 
business, and gifted by Nature with mild 
and liberal dispositions, he was eminently 
qualified to take a lead in public matters. 
few persons, in fact, were more capable 
than Sir George of managing business at a 
public meeting. Intimately acquainted 
with the laws of his country, and endowed 
with sufficient powers to explain and illus- 
trate them in a satisfactory manner, he was 
at all times listened to with attention by 
the justices and freeholders, especially as 
he was quite free of that bigotted obstinacy 
which too often induces others to persist in 
measures after their popularity is discover- 
ed and ascertained. Ina word, the death 
of this respectable gentleman may justly be 
considered as a great loss to the county of 
Haddington.” —(Edinburgh Courant of 1st 
July 1819.) | 

Sir George Buchan Hepburn married, 
first, Jean, eldest daughter of Alexander 
Leith of Glenkindy and Freefield, in Aber- 
deenshire, by Jean, eldest daughter of A- 
Jexander Garden of Troup, by Jean, eldest 
daughter of Sir Francis Grant of Cullen 
and Monymusk, Baronet, Lord of Session, 
and by her, who died in 1766, had one 
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son, Sir John Buchan Hepburn of Smea- 
ton and Letham, Baronet, admitted a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Advocates, 16th Fe- 
bruary 1790, married, 29th August 1800, 
to Mary Turner, only surviving daughter 
of Thomas H ob Newliston, in the 
county of Linlithgow, by his first wife, 
Lady Mary Juliana Maitland, third daugh. 
ter of James seventh Earl of Lauderdale, 
by whom he has a daughter, Mary, and 
two surviving sons, Thomas and John. 
Sir George Buchan Hepburn’s second wife 
was Margaretta Henrietta, daughter of 
John Zacharias Beck, Esq. of the Cape of 
Good Hope, who was first married to Cap- 
tain Grant, (one of the fourteen sons of A- 
lexander Grant of Shewglie, in the county 
of Inverness,) the companion and friend in: 
arms of Lord Clive, to whom he was se- 
cond in command at the decisive victory of 
Plassey in 1757; secondly, to that brave 
officer, Brigadier-General Simon Fraser, 
lieutenant-colonel of the 24th regiment of 
foot, who fell at the battle of Saratoga, 7th 
October 1777, being thus noticed in the 
government dispatches: ** The extensive 
merits which marked the public and pri- 
vate character of Brigadier-General Fraser 
will long remain upon the memory of the 
army, and make his loss a subject of parti-. 
cular regret.”” By this lady, to whom he 
was married in 1781, and who survives to 
lament the loss of a most affectionate hus- 
band, Sir George had no issue. e 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Dec. 21. 1818. The lady of William 
Mackenzie, Esq. surgeon to the governor’s 
body guard, Madras, a son. 

May 24. 1819. At Rome, the lady of 
Thomson Bonar, Esq. a son. 

27. At Berlin, her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cumberland, a Prince. 

28. At Birmingham, Mrs Short, 6th 
Dragoon Guards, a daughter. 

— At Newry, the lady of Major Ha- 
milton, Inspecting Field Officer of the 
northern district oF Ireland, a son. 

— At Gifford, the wife of David Cree, 
a labouring man, of three sons, who, with 
the mother, are all doing well. 

— At Erraght, the lady, of Lieut.-Col. 
Cameron, C. B. Kt. St. A. a son and heir. 

31. At Aberdeen, Mrs Henry Lums, 
den, a daughter. 

June 1. In Stanley Place, Shrewsbury, 
the lady of the Rev. Richard Massey, a 
gon, being her twenty-second child, 

— At his house in George Street, Edin- 


burgh, the lady of Major-General John 
Hope, a son. 

4. At his Lordship’s house in Park 
Lane, London, Viscountess Cranley, a 
daughter. 

6. At London, Lady Katherine Halkett, 
a son. 

8. Mrs Crauford of Ardmillan, a son. 

10. At Eskbank, Mrs Wood, a daugh-. 


ter. 
3. At Portsmouth, Mrs Captain Dal- 
zell of Glenae, a daughter. 
15. At Ruchill, the lady of Duncan 
Campbell, Esq. of Barcaldine, a son. 
— At Stirling, the lady of John Cusine, 
Esq. a daughter. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Cochrane of 
Ashkirk, a son. | ABS 
16. At Greensted Hall, the lady of Ma. 
jor Ord of the Royal Artillery, a son. ; 
17. Mrs Campbell, Picardy Place, Edin- , 
burgh, a son. 
At Milton, Lady Hunter Blair, 
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18. The Countess of March, a daughter. 

19. At his house in Cleveland Row, St 
James's, London, the lady of John Crau- 
furd, Esq. of Auchenames, a son. 

— The wife of —— Murray, journey- 
ran weaver, Citadel, Leith, was delivered 
of three daughters, who, with the mother, 
are doing well. 

20. In Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, the 
lady of H. St G. er, Esq. a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Anthony 
Maxtone, Esq. of Coltoquhey, a son. 


— In London Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 


Joseph Gordon, a daughter. 

21. At Corsbie, Newton Stewart, the 
Hon. Mrs Montgomery Stewart, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Alexander 
Stephen, Esq. a daughter. 

22. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Airly, a daughter. , 

— Mrs Douglas, the lady of the late 
Lord Reston, was safely delivered of a 
daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Stark, a daugh- 
ter. : 
23. At Gerdon House, Kentish Town, 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Smith, a son, 
being her eighteenth child. 

26. At Stirling Castle, the lady of Cap- 
tain Bishop, 40th regiment, a daughter. 

— At Bargaly, the Jady of John Mackie, 
Bargaly, a daughter. 

. At Warriston Crescent, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Captain John Thomson, R. N. 
a ter 


— At Edinburgh, Mrs Ramsay, 44, 
Hanover Street, a son. 

July 1. At Cramond House, Mrs Hope 
Johnstone of Annandale, a son and heir. 

Lately. At Chevening, the Countess 
Stanhope, a son. 

— At Dublin, the Hon. Mrs A. Hely 
Hutchinson, a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. | 

Dec. 2. 1818, At Columbo, in the Is- 
land of Ceylon, Mitchell Gibson, Esq. to 
Miss Thompson, only child of Captain 
Thompson ot the 83d regiment. 

19. At Calcutta, Daniel Elliot, Esq. 
son of the late Sir William Elliot, Bart. of 
Stobs, to Georgina, youngest daughter of 
Lieut.-General R of the Hon. East 
India Company's service. 

March 11, 1819. At Cape Town, Cape 
of Good Hope, Robert Shand, Esq: sur- 
geon, R. N. to second daughter 
of the late Alexander Millar, Esq. of Mon- 


30. At Malta, Lieut. Robert Tait, R.N. 
to Lucy, eldest daughter of John Allen, 


“i 2. At R John Cumming, £ 
ay ome, Esq. 
of Naples, to Miss Magee, eldest yah we 
of W. Magee, Fsq. of the Lodge, near 
Belfast. 


24. Andrew Sword, Esq- Mungalhead, 
to Mrs Brock, Falkirk. : ong 

27. At Glenstockadale, Appin, Lieut, 
Donald Campbell, late of the 57th regi. 


ment, to Jessy, eldest daughter of the late 


Captain Anderson of that place. 

29. At London, John Innes, Esq. of 
Guildford Street, to Caroline, second daugh. 
ter of Sir William Beechy. 

31. At Orchardton, Lieut.-Col. Max. 
well of the 30th regiment, to Miss Doug~ 
las, daughter of James Douglas, Esq. of 
Orchardton. 

June 1. At Townend, Dumbarton, Cap- 
tain George M‘Ghie, Royal Marines, to 
Jean, third daughter of Mr William Mac- 
intyre, shipmaster, Dumbarton. 

— At Knockbrex, Jonathan Brown, 
late of Jamaica, to Miss Haffie, niece to 
the late Sir William Douglas of Castle 
Douglas, Bart. 

— At Langholm, Mr James Hastings, 
to Miss Hodgson, both of Brampten.— 
Their united ages only amount to 32 years. 

— In St John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, 
John Cay, Esq. advocate, to Emily, se- 
cond daughter of William Bullock, . Esq. 
Secretary of the Island of Jamaica. 

— At London, John Whyte Melville, 
Esq. of Bennochy and Strashbinnes, to the 
Right. Hon. Lady Catherine Osborne, on- 
ly daughter of her Grace the Duchess 
Dowager of Leeds. 

2. At Tiviot Row, Dr James Saunders, 
lecturer on the practice of medicine, to Miss 
Megget, only daughter of the late ‘John 
Megget, Esq. merchant, Edinburgh. 

3. At St George’s, Hanover Square, 
London, the Right. Hon. Lerd Rossmore, 
to the Right Hon. Lady A Charteris, 
youngest daughter of the late Lord Elcho 
and sister to the Earl of Wemyss and 
March. 

— At Blackford, William More, Esq. 
to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of John For-. 
bes of Blackford, Esq. 

— At Gordon Robert- 
son, Esq. eon, Tain, to Miss Jean 
Baillie Innes of Dee Street. 

— AtSt Paul’s Church, Covent-Garden, 
London, Mr James Kerr, merchant, Dum- 
fries, to Miss Sarah Ann Kerr of London. 

7- At Parkhouse, Atchibald Young, Esq. 
writer, Glasgow, 'to Christina, second daugh- 
ter of Robert Walkinshaw, Esq. of Park- 
house. 

— At the manse of Newton-upon-Ayr, 
Rev. Rorison, at 

ir, to- ary, da ter of the vV. 
William Peebles. 

— At Dumfries, John Symons,: Esq. 
M.D. to Harriet, youngest daughter of the 
late Hugh Maxwell, Esq. or 

— At Carnegie Park, John King, Esq- 
of Sherwood Park, in the Island of, To- 
bage, to Margaret, only daughter of James 
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Foster, Esq. of Carnegie Park, near Port- 
Glasgow. 

8. At Boreland, John Menzies, Esq. to 
Miss Sarah Lucy Campbell, daughter of 
John Campbell, Esq. of Boreland. 

10. At Ruletownhead, the Rev. Andrew 
Scott, Cambusnethan, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr Thomas Laidlaw. 

-—— At Macduff, George Hunter, Esq. 
merchant, Aberdeen, to Helen, daughter of 
David Souter, Esq. of Gauldwell, Banff- 
shire. 

12. At Queen Square Chapel, Bath, Sir 
Thomas Ramsay of Balmain, Bart. to Mrs 
Chisholm of Chisholm. 

13. At Dublin, Captain John Marshall, 
9lst regiment, to the Hon. Miss Butler, 
daughter of Lord Dunboyne. 

14. At Paisley, Mr Allan Stewart, sur- 
geon in Paisley, to Betsey, eldest daughter 
of John Thomson, Esq. of West Brae. 

— At Port-Glasgow, William Lade, Esq. 
writer, to Susan, second daughter of Mr 
John Cumming, merchant there. 

— At Edinburgh, Captain A. Campbell, 
of the Honourable East India Company's 
artillery, te Margaret, younger daughter 
of Charles Hay, Esq. Great King Street. 

15. At London, Colonel Sir Dudley St 
Leger Hill, to Caroline Drury, third daugh- 
ter of Robert Hunter, Esq. of Kew, Sur- 


6. Alexander Oswald, Esq. to Miss 
Dalrymple, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir H. D. Hamilton, of North Berwick 
and Bargeny, Bart. 

— At the house of J. G. Lambton, Esq. 
M. P. in Cleveland Row, London, the Hon. 
H. F. C. Cavendish, M. P. Major in the 
9th regiment of lancers, son to Lord George 
Cavendish, to Frances Susan, widow of the 
Hon. Frederick Howard, and only daugh- 
= of the late W. H. Lambton, Esq. 

17. At London, the Hon. Robert Henry 
Clive, M. P. of Oakley Park, Shropshire, 
second son of the Earl of Powis, to the 
Right Hon. Lady Harriet Windsor, daugh- 
ter of the late and sister of the present Karl 
of Plymouth. 

— At London, Robert Lowis, Esq. 
younger of Plean, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of David Hunter, Esq. Monta- 
gue Street, Russell Square. 

— Dr Baillie, R. N. to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Captain Livingston. 

18. At Paris, Henry Peters, jun. Esq. 
pet rp daughter of General Christie Bur- 


21. At London, Charles Pascoe Grenfell, 
Esq. M. P. to the Right Hon. Lady Geor- 
giana Isabella Frances Molyneux, eldest 
cnantee of the Right Hon. the Earl of 

ton. 

22. Edmund Hungerford Lechmere, Esq. 
eldest son of Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bart. 
of the Rhyd, in Worcestershire, to the Hon. 
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Maria Clara Murray, Maid of Honour to 
her late Majesty, and second daughter ef 
the late David Murray, Esq. brother to 
Lord Elibank. 


22 At Birkwood, James Moore Nelson, _ 


Esq. writer, Glasgow, to Miss AnnHenner. 

25. At Merksworth Cottage, James Max- 
well, Esq. younger of Brediland and Merks- 
worth, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
John Ainslie, Esq. M. D. 

29. At Ralston House, Robert Orr, Esq. 
eldest son of John Orr, Esq. Dublin, to 
Eliza, third daughter of the late William 
Orr, Esq. of Ralston. 

— At Craigleith House, William Fle- 
ming, Esq. banker, Cupar, to Helen, eld- 
est daughter of Alexander Bonar, Esq. 
of Ratho, banker in Edinburgh. 

Lately.— At Mary-le-bone Church, 
James Irving, Esq. of the island of Jamai- 
ca, to Judith Rowen, third daughter of 
the late Thomas Nasmyth, Esq. M. D. of 
the same island. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 31, 1818. At Marzipere, Bengal, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bartlet Hugh Kelly, 
of the Hon. East India Company's ser- 
vice. He was the son and last surviving 
child of Hugh Kelly, barrister at law, au~ 
thor of ** False Delicacy,’ &c. 

Dec. 12. At Bombay, John Copland, 
Esq. of the Bombay Medical Establish- 
ment, second sen of Dr Copland, Profes-: 
sor of Natural Philoso in the Univer- 
sity and Marischal College of Aberdeen. 

Jan. 7, 1819. At Jamaica, in the 24th: 
year of his age, Mr Donald M‘Queen, sur- 
geon, son of the late Mr Edmund M‘Queen, 
minister of the island of Barra. 

30. At Tobago, Captain James Sang-. 
7 of the Pigot West India ship of Lon- 


March 6. At St Mary’s, Jamaica, Mr 
James Arthur, from Glasgew. 

April 18. At Kaillen, North Uist, Ma- 
rion M‘Queen, wife of Murdoch Macleod, 
Ksq. 

‘29. At Portaskaig, island of Islay, Mr 
John Hill. | 

May 14. Off the coast of Ireland, Mr 
John M‘Kinley of Glasgow, aged 29, as- 
sistant-surgeon of his Majesty’s ship Pike. 

18. At Spearvale, county of Cavan, Wil- 
liam Spear, Esq. aged 81, one of the old- 
est lieutenants in his Majesty’s service. 

22. At Grant Lodge, Miss Jane Grant, 

ter of the late Sir James Grant of: 
Grant, Bart. and sister to the Right Hon. 
the Earl of Seafield. — 

23. At Aberdeen, in the 80th year of: 
her age, Mrs Fraser, reliet of the late Wil. 
liam Fraser, Esq. Kirktown, near Inver- 
ness. 


26. At Springfield ri , Blantyre, Mrs Mar- 
garet Givan, relict of James Dick, Esq. ot » 
Wheatlandhead, aged 82. 
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27. At Rome, Robert Dinwiddie, Esq. 
of Germistown. 

_ 28. At Glasgow, Mr John Kemp, ac- 
countant, Thistle Bank, aged 33. 

29. At Lochmaben, in the 71st year of 
bis age, Mr John Gardiner, late Bailie of 
that burgh. 

— At Auchtermuchty, E. M. Gardiner, 
Esq. of Kilcairney. 

30. At Ashgrove, Jane, daughter of 
James Coull, sq. of Ashgrove. 

31. At Dornoch, in the 45th year of his 
age, John Law, Esq. advocate in Aber- 
deen, Sheriff-substitute of the county of 
Sutherland. 

— At Orchardfield Place, Leith Walk, 
Mr Alexander Bell, Purser, late of his 
Majesty's ship Lee. 

June 1. At her aunt’s house, Thistle 
Street, Elizabeth Campbell Dalles, only 
child of the late Dallas, Esq. 

— At Spring Bank, in the 57th year of 
his age, John Taylor, Esq. merchant, 
Glasgow. 

— At Cassencairic, Mrs Campbell, wife 
of George Muir Campbell, Esq. W. S. 

— At Auchriosch, Godfrey M‘Calman, 


— At Fenwick, Captain Thomas Mil- 
ler, of the 31st regiment of foot. 

— At Howard Place, near Edinburgh, 
the Rev. Dr Miller, minister of Cumnock. 

2. At Lauder, Mrs Jessy Allan, spouse 
ef Alexander Dawson, Esq. chief magis- 
trate of that burgh. 
ia At Edinburgh, Mrs Graham of Or- 


— At Loanhead, Mr Robert Riccaulton, 
surgeon. R. N. 


— At Chillingham, John Bailey, . 
— At Kilmarnock, Thomas al 


shields, sen. Esq. whose upright and inde- 


pendent conduct as a magistrate, and his 
mild and condescending manners as a gen- 
tleman, secured him the esteem of his fel- 
low-citizens. 

4. At Anderston, the Rev. James Stew- 
art, mimister of the Relief congregation 
there, in the 74th year of hisage, and 44th 
of his ministry. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 85, Gavin Ral- 
ston, Esq. of Ralston, barrackmaster of 
Piershill Barracks. He was the chief of 
the very ancient and le family of 
Ralston of that Uk, who held large estates 
in the counties of Renfrew and Ayr. 

5. At Jedburgh, Mr J. Thomson, town- 
elerk, which office he held nearly 35 years. 

— At London, Lieutenant-General Sir 
James Campbell of Inverneil, Bart. G.C. H. 
and K.S. F. 


5 At Barnton House, Jean, fourth 


[July 18i¢. 
daughter of the late George Ramsay of 


Barnton, Esq. 
6. At Kirkhill, aged 15 months, 


Mary, youngest daughter of John Tod, 
Esq. W. S. 


— At Edinburgh, John Young, Esq. of 
Bellwood, Perthshire. 

— At Sanquhar, Mr William Otto, 
Provost of that burgh. : 

8. At Dumfries, in the 22d year of his 
age, Mr James Grant, writer, much re- 
gretted. 

— At Sunnyside, Samuel Sandys, Esq. 
formerly of Liverpool, aged 65. 

— At Edinburgh, Charles Augustin 
Hallard, eldest son of Mr Hallard, 20. 

Street. 

— At No. 2, Warriston Crescent, John 
Drummond Orr, the infant son of Mr John 
Orr. 

— At Hall, pacish of Muirkirk, James 
Blackwood, Esq. 

— At Beverley, aged 86, General George 
Garth, Colonel of the 17th regiment of 
foot. 

12. At Glasgow, after a short illness, 
James Steel, Esq. M. D. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Greenhill, York 
Place, aged 60. | 

— At Edinburgh, William Arnot, Esq. 
of Lumquhat. 

— At Walkinshaw, Miss Campbell of 
Blythswood. 

14. At Tillery, John Chambers Hunter, 
Esq. of Tillery, in the 76th year of his age. 

15. At Edinburgh, Miss Georgina Wal- 
ker Wilson, widow of James Fraser, Esq. 
Treasurer to the Bank of Scotland. 

— At Greenock, Mrs Jane M‘Iver, re- 
lict of Mr Iver M‘Iver, merchant, Liver- 


— At Aberdeen, Mr William Knight, 
bookseller, in his 69th year. 

— At London, John Gardner, Esq. late 
banker in Edinburgh. 

16. At Birdhurst Lodge, near Croydon, 
Surrey, Samuel Davis, Esq. late a mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors of the affairs 
of the East India Company. 

— At Speenhill, Berks, Miss Ann Wil- 
son, daughter of the late Mr Alexander 
Wilson, Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. 

— At Saw Mills, Leven, Mr John Bal- 
four, in the 89th year of his age. 

— At Tain, Mrs Murray of Kosemount. 

18. At Edinburgh, John Anstruther, 
Esq. of Ardit. 

19. At Hackness, in her 24th year, Mar- 
garet Anne, wife of George Johnstone, Esq. 
and eldest daughter of the late Sir R. V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart. 


| George Ramsay and Co. 
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